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The Civilizations of the East 

VoliDne IV: Japmi 


T hf: present volume, like the previous ones in the same 
serie-. <ets out to be no more than an introdiietion to Eastern 
ideals and >chools of art. As the dedication shows, it has 
profited verv greatlv hy the advice of M. L Irich Odin, who has con- 
ferred upon me the pri\'ilege of hi-- friendship and the freedom of 
his collections. It owes an equal debt to M. Serge Elis^eev. whose lec- 
tures on Japanese art at the Ecole du Louvre, supplemented hy his 
personal suggestions, have given me an assistance ^vhich I desire t(^ 
take this opportuiiitv of acknowledging. Aor can I omit to express 
mv gratitude to Monsieur \ ever and his “■ museum. ' which in this 
department, as iti so many others, is richer than those of the State 
and has once nune been so generously thrown open to me. 

In other words, this iiitrodinVion a^tiires to he m^ more than a 
Stepping-stone to M. Kliss^ev's great work on Ja])a!iese arclueology. 
which will shortlv he published hy Mes-rs. Auguste Picard, and to 
the catalogue of the Odin collei'tion. forming \ olume \I\' of the Ars 
Asiatica series. pid)lislu‘d h\ AIes-.i-.. \ an Oest: as well as a rtnninder 
of the great debt wlii(Ji enthusiasts for Oriental art and tlie ideals 
which inspire it owe to M. Flenri \twer. 

I avail mvself of this opportunity of once imu’e e\{)ressing my 
thanks to mv frietid M, Van Oest. the learned publisher of Ars 
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Asiatica and of the Bibliotheqiie tV Art dii Mitsee iTiiimet. who^e geii- 
eroii- {riend'^llip ha- made an exception in iny favour by removing all 
difficulties about copyiight with which I liave been faced in the course 
of these four volume-. 

I al-o offer my thank- to the Japane-e pul)lidier- of the Shimbi 
Shoind who. through the intervention of M. Sylvain Levi, have kindlv 
given me permi--ion to reproduce -ome of the plate- from their mag- 
nificent serie- of illu-trated work-: Jaj}aiiei>e Temples and their Treas- 
ures. and Selected Relics of Japanese Art. to which great publica- 
tion-. needle-s to say. every student of Japane-e art i- bound to refer. 

Finally, in tlii- volume, a- in the three preceding ones. I must 
reque-t the reader not to he -urpri-ed at the small space devoted to 
certain types of technique, branche- of art. and -econdary schools, 
whose intrin-ic importance I none the le-- recognize. My intention 
ha- been to pre-ent a general view of the 'Subject a- a whole, and to 
-how' the continuity and interpenetration of the variou- aesthetic 
ideal-. Frequently, while pursuing the main path of my theme. I 
have had cau-e to deploi^e the impo-'^ibility of lingering over side 
patli- which invited at lea-t a digression. I hope, liowever. to take up 
the fpie-tion again el-cAvhere and attempt, from the point of view of 
univer-al humanity, to e-tabli-h the comparative value- of the ideals 
of which an account has been given in the course of these four 
vohnne-,^ 

^ a tx' Sturntu Sfioin, Utfi.. K Tnkvn. inpan. 

- lUttlid^rrafaiN tUhlio'ini [>}iy of the Jofxinest' Erripire Ufi fo ihe year /.WM’ cornpilt^d 

li\ Fr \ uri \\ <*n( k-l«'i II. VokN o Bihltaijnijffiy <f ihp JujifUifse Eitipire, 

< ()riif)ilr(| tj\ ( )>kHr Nactinck 2 t‘, ( loidston. n)2o ( )!* t tir La^'id illii-t ratrd Japane^M' 

i«in- 1 \sonld -p^M iall\ rrfVr the reader to (tie t'ollou iiiLe Tovpt Sfuikd, JlfusfnifpU 
f Jihih>(/np of Ihr IrnfuTidl Trpdsury in fhr Shdsnin dl !\<ira. t vol>. Shinihi Slioin, dWk\di; 
hohijuf^u Taiknn. If!ii,sfr(ifp(H ^dffi/offup of Etnp tr/v Museum of Kyolo, Curoruiliou Exfnhi- 
fion. n^Ca. the kokkd -eries: and. ahn\e all. the splendid j)nhli(’atioris of th<‘ Shirnhi 
S^idin, referred to in the Introdiu tiuii. 
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CHAPTER I 


Japan 


JAPAN DEFINED: HER NATIONAL ORIG- 
INALITY AND P O \\ E R O F ADAPT- 
ING FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

T he expressions used by t.avisse in defining the character 
of Greece might be applied word for word to Japan; for Japan, 
too. lias reaped the benefit of the experience acipiired by 
the peoples of the Hoangdio. the ^ ang-tze. the Indiu. and the Ganges. 
This country. with the sea running up into the innumeralile indenta- 
tions of its coast/^ this mountainous and fragmentary archipelago, 
i'^, in spite of it- peculiar geological features, the whole of great Asia 
reflected and condensed as though in a mirror.'' In it the ramifica- 
tions of the Malayan system and of the Chino-Siberian rna-'^ known 
to geologi-t< as Angara meet in a delicately articulated group of 
volcanic islaiuG. Lying off the coa-t of the arnorphou- and compact 
ma>s of the continent, it is a part of Asia — but with a diflference. 
The predominating influence of the sea ha- given ri-e to hi-torical 
(*ondition< wdiich are ({uite peculiar. Japane-e in-ularity has created 
the individual <[ualities of the Japanese character: untrammelled ac- 
tivity. a readiness to take the initiativiu a happy mixture of tenacity 
and pliancy, a -ense of per-onality and of honour. In sharp contra-t 
v\ith tlie passivity of the Asiatic races in general. Japan is aggre--ive 
in temperament. 
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Ju-t a- Greece deviled fre-h mode- of ex])ie--ioii for the Egyptian. 
A— \riaii. and Pliif^nieiaii element- which found their way into the 
nook- and rrannie- of lier (‘oa-t-. -o Japan became the crucible in 
which Indo-Buddhi-t. Greco-Biuldhi-t. ctmtral A-iatic. and Chine-e 
tradition- were blended under the influence of a new' di-cipline. 
Lying on tlie fiinge of A-ia. Japan wa- an epitome of it- hi-torv. 
reflecting in the mirror of it- Inland Sea the civilizations of the coa-ts 
which fai'ed it: in the fir-t place ancient China Avith her subtle cul- 
ture: then, ranged behind her. the Muiigol Altai with it- militarv 
-trength. the i\Ialay Archipelago and Farther India with their ad- 
veiiturou- maritime power-, and Buddhi'^t India Avith it^ dream of 
moral beauty, it- gentlene--. and it- my-tery. The Japanese civiliza- 
tion A\a- a blend of all the-e. ljut a blend po->e--ing a cliaracter of 
it- oA\n. Though near emnigh to the continent to receive it- influences. 
Japan Ava- none the le-- protected by her in-ular position from being 
too completely penetrated by them. Again, the territorv of Japan, 
extending in a long line fiom Kamchatka to Formosa, might be ex- 
pected to offm* A'iolent A'ariation- of climate; but the-e Avere tempered 
by the -ea. Avhich -ottenerl all contra-t- and enabled human activity 
to dcAelop harmoniously Avithout being crushed bA' the extremes of 
nature. 

The hi-tory of Japan, a- of Greece. Ava^ dominated by this influ- 
ence ol the -ea. In Japan, a- iti Greece, the -earn an parses from one 
to another of a chain of rocky i-land- Avithout losing siglit of the 
-hote. Both countrie- have the -ame volcanic structure, with the sea 
rumiing far up into it- deep indentations, both offer the same gen- 
eral a-t)ect of Avooded hilb-ides. bays, creeks, and inland seas, both 
are broken up into small valleys, forming a numbm- of separate 
compartment- oi)eii to the sea and ea(*h living a life of it'^ oavu; in 
both the land-cape ha- the -ame harmoniou- grace; Avhile in the back- 
ground theie ri-e- again-t the blue sky. in the one the snoAvy peak of 
Olympu-. and in tlie other that of Fuji-san. 


J A P A X 
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III Japan, a- in Greece, the -iniliiig cliaracter and niuderalioii of 
nature exert a deci-^ive inllueiice upon the ca^l of mind of the in- 
habitants. The lightne-s and charm of the outer world explain why. 
in Greece and Japan alike, artists have never taken the universe and 



F 1 < . I H r 1 

Thv thnM' <*t‘ pnUrr> in Jap.in. 

- [Her Pn>ft\^s()r \<ik(iv<i 


life too tragic*all\'. The darke-t myth' ot iht^ antiqiu' Ea^t failed to 
affect the -erenity of the Greek^: a touch of smiling good humour 
alwavs accompanies the legends of Olympus. In like fashion the 
artists and poets of Nippon have never foi gotten that the di\inities 
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of China and India need not he taken with entire -(‘riousiuw^. long 
a- the heart i- pure. The Japanese have the ^aine -piee of -ly humour 
as the ehararter^ of Lueian and. like them, refu-e to lo-e their ^elf- 
posses^ion or abdicate their personality in the pre-enee of nature, 
which the Japanese and the Hellene alike approacJi on it^ mo-t ae- 



J 

FjCCUK a 

^r(‘rnplr'; of TfnrNnji, \iira. 

- — Fri>ni fiy rouriesy of fite ShiniLi Shoin 


ccj'-ihle both hannoiiizing and humanizing it. Like the Hellene, 
the Ja[)dne^e jja'Se-, lightly o\'er the great problem^ and brings them 
within our reach in 'Oine fragment of brilliant poetry or delightful 
conversation. It i' trim that his welbbalanced nature, like that of the 
Gieek or the Frenchman, has it^ compensating disadvantages. Dis- 
ciples though they are of the Chinese, we shall not find among the 
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Japane-e eitlier the metaphysieal geniu^ of a Clni H-i or the pro- 
digious roniautiei-m of a Li T'ai-po or a Mu Ch'i. The sphere of the 
Japane'-e. as of the Greek, is that of fancy brought within the limits 
of good ta>te. A Japanese iictsiike rt^veals the same view of life as a 
Tanagra figure. But thi> winged faiiey in no wav plevent^ a serious 
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And we shall fiiid many other point- ot* re^emhlance. The Japa- 
nese admires cold-blooded heroism, the free ^acrifiee of the indi- 
vidual to the interests of local or national patrioti-m. as miicli a- did 
the Hellenes of the best period. Like them, he has a ^en^e of per- 
-onal honour and of the unwritten code. Like them, he is c'apable of 



F I G L H L i 
Ttir T naaiji 

— Front Japarit^M' T('rnplt‘>. Hy courfe^'^v of the Shiriiiii Shoiri 


■'inilitig 'elf-dcrificr. The moderation and tact of Sociate- in hi' hi't 
moment' are <liared hy none 'ave tlie Japanese. He i' no sla\e in tlie 
'(‘ii'e that tlie 'uhject' of Xeixe^. Suleiman, or Aurimgzeh were 
i-lavc'. Hi' 'trength i' not that of a ma" -et in motion from without, 
hut i' iii'pired by an indwelling 'oul — it i' the 'trength of Marathon 
and Salami;. For the re;t. the heroism of Nippon i' hidden beneath 
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a veil of glib wilines'^ and sly humour: a L lys-es liirk^ in ever^' 
Japanese. 

At the two extremities of tlie same continent, separated by vast 
distances in l)otli time and >pace. inliabiting two happy sea-girt lands, 
these two people> favoured by the gods brought light and order into 
the often confused conception^ of Asiatic thought and coined it^- 
heavv wealth into pure metal — and the smile of Athene shone upon 
the land of Amaterasu. 

JAPAN IN prehistoric: days 

It must be frankly recognized that in japan the prehistoric 
period la.sted till the introduction of Buddhism a- a generally ac- 
cepted religion in the sixth century of our era. Otherwi-'C. in the 
present state of our knowledge, the origin and coiutitucnt parts of 
the Japanese race still remain a problem. Philologist^ have, however, 
attempted to e-tablish a connexion between the Ja{)aiu>e and neigh- 
bouring groups. Mon>ieur Ramstedt has pointed out the analogies be- 
tween old Japanese on the one hand and Korean and the Altaic lan- 
guage^ on the other. Mr. Matsumoto Aobuhiro has btHui no le-s 
succe^-ful in pointing out tlie athnities between Japane-e and tlie 
language- of the southern Pa(Tfic, such a- Malay and the language- 
of Indo-China, as well as between southern A-iatic folk-lore and 
Japane^e mvthologv.’ It i-. indeed, fairly likely that, in proportion- 
which we are unable to determine, a Malay and a continental ele- 
ment went to the comtiositioii of the Japane-e race. But at tlie moment 
when it- hi-torv began, the-e element- mu-t have been loug -ince 
fu-ed. the Japane-e race already forming a coherent whole, whicli 
W(^ next see engaged in wanning the i-land ot Hondo Irom llu' bar- 
barians of another race, known a- the Ainu- oi’ Khi-u-. 

’ N. MatsiHiioto: Le Jafumais ef (Uisfrnasiaf niutw' riinir iif rnnifnihiirr ntin- 

piiri’ ' Pai ix: ( aHittiiirr. P>2r>’; id., BechercJu’s snr tiuehiiivs ilc hi myliinhujif' jopanaisc 

J^ariM (itadtiruT, 1928'. 
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Doe> tlii^ mean that it i- impossible to di-tiiigui-li diflereiit politi- 
cal centre- in the Japan of the eailie-t hi-torical period? On the 
contrary, the tradition- recorded in the olde-t chronicles, the Kojiki 
and the Xihoji^i. enable ii- to assume at least tliree -uch centres.' One 
wa- in IzLimo. a province of the i-laiid of Hondo, which wor-hipped 
the god Su-anoo. the divinity of -torm. water, and thunder, and an- 
other w a- in amato. which wor-hipped the siin-godde-^ Amatera-ii. 
from whom the dyna-tv of the trnnn or “ -overeign- of the heaven- 
— 'that i-. the imperial dyna-ty of amato. which founded the unity 
of Japan — wa- to claim de-ceiit. Other centres had formed them- 
selves among the tribes on the island of Kyu-hu — for example, the 
Kuma-o- and Hayato-. the latter of whom inhabited the province- of 
Sat-uma and Hyuga and ob-erved various maritime cult-. Japanese 
mvthologv- a- Mr. Mat-umoto ob-erves. w'as the result of the fusion 
of these different cult- and their -ubordination to that of Amatera-u 
when the principality of ^aniato impo-ed it- hegemony upon the 
other Japanese tribe-. The work of unification wa- carried out -ide 
bv -ide w ith the racial war again-t the Ainu liarbarian-. Thu< legend 
show- u- Prince \amatotake (81—113?) putting down a revolt of 
the Kuma-os of Kyu-hu in the south and then turning northward to 
wre-t from the Ainu- the region known a- the Kantd — that is. the 
region of ^vhat i- now Tokyo. The (expedition- by -ea again-t Korea, 
loo. mu-t alieady luive -tarted. the fir-t of tlumi. accoiding to national 
tradition. ])urporting to luive taken place under the Enipre-- Jingd- 
Kdgd ( A.i). 201—260. oi’ 363—389? )." 

’ Srr A'. Kohr: Tf r Sfory nf Ath ieni Jdfxif} or from f!,e hojjki \ihnn{ji\ 

( 'Jirnnir/ps of OU! Jdfuin. fn to the rarlir^f fo \ !>. F/.iJ I lo UmlVsxor \\ . ( E 

A^Uin l.< )[)(!< >n : T>. If ( hanilti r lain : }\<>jiki. i>r ltf’ror<ls of \ruient .Maffers (1882); 

1\ Flnrcri/: Juffarf isrfir' M vfholittfif, ZeiloHer der i'toffrr i UH)! i. 

“ K ll.Jra- \j} I oinxiurf ttm to fht’ } i isfnrv of Jttpuii 1020.; 

(sf lit^ ft K'litf’ I rtlor'tnoh uri'ff’n :ur ( 'Jirooofo'fiF nnd l\'rrdorialrerfas,sfin(j roii Mi- 

fdfxin his zijrn fii nt ff’fi Jaliriinridf'rt nof'fi ( ’Jiro'^f ^I'okNo 1 0:10 , . \sia tE/jor xa it's), pp. 2 1- 
oO. O Xacfi'xl: ( irschirhh^ roji Jiiffon, \ a] ].. f)i(> Fried to \.i). U\7> i laap/i^, 1000/; 
\l ( . 1 fai^t'iiau(*r Xcolithir Japan, in liidFlif) di' hi \l<iison Friinco-dupidiiiisp dc 
Tokyo TokNo. 1081 . \nL 111. No. 1-2, .V/Aon^//. trarolatfal l>\ \\.(i. V-lori ; 1806), 
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Recent excavations have brought to light interesting prehistoric 
and protohistoric pottery of these period^. The neolithic and aeneo- 
lithic types of ware known as jomon shiki have been found princi- 
pally in the north. Authorities on the prehistoric age of Japan dis- 
tinguish various styles among the.se: the Atsiide style in the province 
of Shinano. the L sude stvle in the 
province of Mu^ashi. and the Mutsii 
style in the province of the same 
name. The decoration consists either 
in corded lines, known as the 
knotted cord design, character- 
istic of the Atsude stvle. or in un- 
dulating lines in the form of waves, 
characteristic of the Lsude style, 
or else in a combination of the^e 
two elements, characteristic of the 
Mutsii style (Fig. 1).^ These mo- 
tives are already remarkable for 
their force, strength, and elegance, 
but appear to be totally distinct 
from those on Chinese neolithic or 
aeneolithic potteiy. of whicli we 
spoke in ^ oliimes I and III. Asso- 
ciated with this pottery are found 
curious little terracotta figuro 
which, like it. are already singu- 
larly powerful. l)alan(’e(l. and com- 
pact. Authorities on tlie prehistoric 
age of Japan are beginning to make a systematic study oi tlie-e. and 
classify them under a numl)er of cat('gories: figurint^s which are real- 
i^tic in style; grotesc[ue figures (which are ])articularly nnmerou^ in 

^ Jiujiro ISaka^a: "L'Ayc de pierre au Japon " in Fonrics. April 



I’ I ( . i lu T) 

YumtMloijo-K aiHii 'll W uodrn fiirun*. 
f) it. h iiiN in lu'iirlit Ht“r\ri)i. 
rarK rnt h cml ur\ . 

— From IlarNuji Taikso 
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the piovince- of Shinanu and lua-hiiu); figiLre> of per.-on^ ” \sith 
triangular fac‘e-.*' represented chiefly iii Hitat*hi and ?^Iusashi: the 
o^\ 1-faced ** ones coining from the same places: tho<e in the Mut^ii 
style, which are more architectural and decorative in construction 
and have something Polynesian or Amerindian about them.' Another 
type of prehistoric pottery, known a^ yavnishiki ware — which 
is aeneolithic. because l)ronze objects are already found with it 
— i.s far more simple and occurs rbiefly in the Avcst and south/ Ac- 
cording to Mr. J. Aakaya. neolithic milture must have lingered on in 
the north for a verv long time, almost up to the sixth century of our 
era. when the south and the west had already been acquainted with 
metal for a long time, for the bronze age certainly reached its cul- 
minating point in these regions during the first two centuries of 
our era.^ 

The Use of terracotta figurines wa< carried on well into the earliest 
historic age in the form of the funeial Jianina. clay statuettes repre- 
senting armed warrior'^, women, hor-es in full trappings, birds, etc., 
which, in Japan as in China, wore substituted for the living victims 
who had accompanied the dead to the tomb in the interments of an- 
cient days.* A(*cording to Japanese tradition, this substitution was 

1 T(j , “ Fiffunnc'i nr(fl ifhitiurs dii Jupon'' I htninicnis, 2n(i m'mt, \<> 1 i Mnrcfi 10150}; 
id., Million j(flm lefy<j Manual of Ihe Slone Aue in Japan' iTokNo. 1020), 

- Kaiznka — '>hrll-inoun(ls or kitrlirn rni(ldrri‘> ‘^Kjoekken rnoeddiTUfs ' — arr often 
a''S()rial r<l with lh<* (linVimt st\lt's of nrolilhir pntlrtw The learned relic's of 

l^rinee ()\Hrna haxe 'sliowri that t hes-r kaiznka (“an he (la-ssiiird <‘hronolo^ieall\ in thret' 
periud-s. il' aiK'ient kaiznka e.;: . ihoM' oi f];j:asaki . assoiiated with Fla’siida potlerv; 
(2) inivruwiWiitv kill znka 'e,^^, thosr of Nairasaki', }is>o( iated with potti“r\ of the afmnle 
t\pe: '“5 recent kaiznka e . tho'^e of Shinjikic. assO( iated with {)ott(‘r\ of the Oniori 
l\pe '^ee IlaL^eianier. op. < it . p 5”)'. 

• In the «snuth o{ t lie Hrchipelairo pure neolithie work continues down to th(‘ lliird 
<'eniur\ B( \s earK a> the s(m ond ('crilurN ui we see hron/es of Chinese in^pirat ion 
apfiearini: in K \ ushfi. ( )n t he cont i ar \ , in t he nor t h in t he Kantd, the neolit hie. ai’cord- 
inir to Professor fJiss,'e\. was to last down to the fourth <entur\ of our <Ta For flan 
hr<}n/es in .Japan, ^ee liaisen, kvo-zo, \ihon shufsndo kanshiki-kvo zns'fiU ' {Ihnrn of the 
Mirrors of Han Sfvie Hmnalri/ in Jajxin , with preface h\ Professtir I'rnehara 

* We should also mention flu* most Miiiou^ tjnmifiM' (liawinirs - e.*;., tlu* fres<-ot*s 
of hor'-es -- jounri in the tornhs at .Ioi:Hs|ii(a and >awata. in the j)ro\ince of lli^o. 
Tf. Professor Kenji 'rakaliashi* ’ 'riie pMmiti\t‘ Paint in^^ Jj,pan in \ncienl d’irnes *' 
Pt. \ 111 kokka. .No 1:51 ()( toller lh2f> . 

« 
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decided upon in ^ amato in the second year of the Chri-tian eivi. un- 
der the reign of the Emperor Suinin/ 


The factor which unified the various racial element- of wliat wa^ 
afterward- to hecoine Japan and made them into one of the mo>.t 
hoinogeneoii- people- known to hi-torv \\a- it- in-ular po-Itioii. If 
the old legend- are to be ht'lieved. it wa- the god- who pie-ided oven' 
thi- organization. Like the Sacred Archipelago/' Japan i-. imh^ed. 
the land of the god;-. It- very -oil divine, for it formed tlie race 
and i- the object of Avor-liip in Shintoi-m. the primitive religion of 
Japan." Shinto i'^. strictlv speaking- the cult of the native land. The 
Kamis, venerated bv the Shintoi-t-. include. tog(^ther with the ance-- 
tor- of the clan-, the nature-tlivinitie- : tho-t‘ of the mountain- and the 
plains, the seasons and the hour-, tho-e who whi-])er among the reed- 
and dance upon the waves. In addition to Amatei'a-u. the -un-godde— 
from whom the Japane-e imperial dyna-ty i- de-cended. the great 
deities of Shintoi-m are T-ukiyomi no kami. by who-e agenc\ the 
moonlight -bed- it- >ilver gleam on the ^ea of I-f‘; Izanagi and 
Izanami. who brought forth tlie land ot the archipelago: and Sengen. 
the godde:?^ of Fuji-^an. the spirit who caii-e- the tree- to bloom. Like 
the Hellenic cult>. Shintoism ^eek- out the mo-t j)icture-( pie -ite- lor 
its sanctuaries. It- leligiou^ centre, the Xaiku ol "\amada in I-e. 
stands in a sacred wood whi{di breathe- a romantit' -en-e of awe. It- 
sacred porticoe-. or torii. are to be l(nmd in the mid-t of iamou- 
lanilscape-, on the edge of lakes, at the end of tiromontoide-, looking 


^ Tn aii<l in tlm liirtU of tlin rnernt arch.i'nloirii a! )\ 

^\n nia\ notr linw irnnnral tlu'-*' human hr('af(>inl>- -frtu to }ia\r l>r('n in etimiliM' hnn.tl 
rifrsi for in-ltiiH’u, in ISirNpl ilnrin*: thr narlir-t air*' a> (ic-'t rilM'd in \1 Mom'I n 

at ttin M ( iiiimnt In ari<l in ctm it'ut < liahlru \sitni"-N Mj. WooIIon n 

<*\(“a\ ation- at I r. ni n^2o. ♦'!<' 

- St'u (hmclii Kato: Sludy nf Shinin iJir Itrlnnofi ihe \ahnn TOkNo: 

Mniji Japan SoiictN. K Karnikoiri (irusf 1 rip/iir. UCjO'. p. .>*, 

‘■StLint»>i-ni a- a \ali<.n:il lU liiri* (n” ' ^liun ()>unii* ffisforr ot f'hr nrhi/mus' and Philo- 
sof)hn‘<il Ideals of Japan, vd UrolV-^-or I. tlanr<l<i U09 : K. {'h^wu/ . U o'^fnrischt' 

(Juelleri der Sfnnld nelif/nni i ( ir)ttinj.n‘n. . 
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Steeply clown upon the sea among the mountains, or at tiie tuin of an 
ancient path among -ecular pine-tree-. 

In thi- religion of tlie ])lack Earth, the tree- and waters, the litiirgv 
often ri-es to heights of real grandeur: " Give ear.“ <ay- the ofhciat- 



l' n, ( lu (> 


Kaiirion, or otluT Bosat'^u. In 
t ho Koiido, HorMlji. Woodon 
iiguro, about f) ft 10 in^ in 
hfi;,dd. I0ul\ 
coni ur\ 

— From Japano>o T’oinplox 



^liroku 'Maitro\a . \\ nodon iiouro, 
at)out tit. 0 irjN ill hoitrht In the 
Kor\riji, KvCtn. Karh -o\onth 
ooiil ur\ . 

from Japanese "romplos 


ing priea; ” I declare in the iirc-ence of tlie sovereign gods of the 
harrest tliat if they cain-e tlie late-ripening harvest, produced hv the 
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sweat of our arni^ and the slime of the rice-fiekL pre-^ed between our 
thighs, to he la\idi in ear- of eorn. I will offer them a- fii-t-fruit- a 
thoii-and ear- of rice and the sake contained in the l)idging jar- 
drawn up in a row.*' This might almost be a poem of He-iod'-. 

Shintoi-m lie^ at the root of tlie whole of Japane-e cidture. Japa- 
iie>e drama and Ivrical jM^ietiA' have their origin in the religious 
dance- and liturgical sung- in which the Shintoi-t- proclaimed their 
participation in the imiver-al life and joy. The following i- one of 
the -ongs: The Earth i- the mother from whom all creature- ha\e 
received their ])eing and their life; and ^o all (‘reatine> join tlieir 
voices in the universal hymn. The tall trees and humble herl)-. the 
stone-, the -and. the earth we tread, the winds, the wavf^s — all things, 
all. have a divine soul. The murmur of the breeze- among the wood- 
iii springtime, tlie buzz of the in-etU^ among the moi-t autumn plant-, 
are so many versp^ in the song of the Kaith. The -igh of the breeze, 
the roar of the torrent, are so many hymns of life in which all -hould 
rejoice.’* A religion, a- we see. that wa- at once verv -imple and mo-t 
profound, and had affinities in many respect- with the Greek cull-.' 

T \ T H O D l (. T I () \ () F B I D 1) H I S VI 

To THOSK WHO HA\K Jl S T BEK_\ STLJ)\ING TllF IlISTORY OF ( II1\A 
Japan (M>nstitute> a phenomenon of inten>e Intere-l. In the preceding 
volume of the present work we saw' what strata of indigenou- (‘i\ iliza- 
tiou and wliat a powmdul and age-old originality underlay Huddhi-t 
(‘ultuie in China. After a short period of -urpi i-e — ^ which was. 
moreover. <*onfmed to tlie noithern tiroviiice- ami the toiadgn ^ ri 
dyna-tv ^ ^ the national tradition rapidly regained the upper hand. 
As earlv a- the middle (d' tlie T'ang ptn iod tlu^ Huddhi-t (dement had 

’ II F in Jiipanrsf \rl I ,on<l< >n dini New ^ k . J F.iin' nrul < <>., 

UKKk. For th(' H'lalinn to ^liiiiloctn of tlid nx k frr>.( n, > m tiu' ar. haic rtx 

di>.(‘o\ j at \<iriou'' plact'^ in Japan. '•tM' tIu' line 1)N I ’rx )f Krnji I akati.j''tn: 

"I’ho l^riniitivt' l^aint irij.: of Japan in Vncif'ii} I nnt‘>, tM \I1. in hokka. N«>. 1 t(l 

'Jul\ 19271. 
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lieen a.-'iniilated. ami the internal evolution of the Chine^e genin', re- 
Mimed it' logical cour'e. V hen 'Liperadded to a people with a very 
old literary and artistic tradition, Buddhi?ni merely proved an ele- 
ment of enrichment and ^timulub — in fact, an epi'ode.‘ 



F 1 1; i_ It E. 


FnirodM of flu' 
f' nun .lapant'vc 

In Japan, on thecontran. tim intioduclion of Buddhi'm took place 
among a people uhich UU' .-ultiiuilh young, and in con'e.pience in- 
finitely more leceptiNc. \ot that thi' people uu' pa"ive; on the ron- 
ttaiy. the Japanc'c tempeiamcnt i' di'tingni'hed hy the spontaneity 
1 '>(■<* \<.l HI r,f till' jtrc-t'nt work, pp :2(k3-L 
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of it^ reactions and an a^^ertion of itr own per-cmality. the strength 
of which can be explained oid) by the in-ular po-itioii of the coun- 
try. However that may be. the very tact of tlie absence ui all earlier 
culture, combined with the outstanding quality of the human mate- 
rial. was this time to give Buddhism an importance which ancient 
China had never been able to concede it. in spite ol the passing \ogue 
which it enjoved at ^oine periods. But what is more inqiortaiit is that, 
tlirougli Buddhism. Chinese civilization w\is introduced into Japan. 

The interest of what we may call the ** Japanese extieriment ” i< 
obvious. In the second volume of the present work we -aw how 
Buddhist thought and sentiment were the product of the very dower 
of the Indo'Arvan soul. In tht^ thiid volume we followed Buddhism 
in its expansion acios^ central Asia and ^aw it brought itito contact 
with Greek. Iranian, and Indo-Gu]ita art. It wall theiefore be of ab- 
sorbing intere-t to watch howa enriched with these various accretions, 
it was to penetrate, not. thi- time, into a civilization which had long 
cilice arrived at a stable form and could not t)ossibly forget its own 
tradition-, but into an untomJied people for whom it wa- to consti- 
tute the whole of civilization. The spirituality characterizing the Bud- 
dhi-m of the Mahayana — the '"Greater ^ chicle ^ Greek plastic 
alt. something of Iranian elegance ' and the whole softne-s of Gupta 
ai t — -uch was tlie revelation which was to be received all of a sud- 
den and. a- it were. o\'ernight l)y one of the most intelligent ])eo- 
ph‘s in hi-toiv. on the arri\al of the missionaries of the "Greater 
\ ehiehc 

’ s,>,' s,(.j_j( jii "1 aki : A Stnl nj Stiakfi in t h»* StMi ^o-ji \ rrnpit*. stinw in" Iiulo-t ircrk 
Inf!ut‘n(»‘ Knkkff. N(». 2 )C Jannnf’N CMC', p 2. >2. Wa in;i\ nola Ihnt hara Ilia (ira»'k 
iiitluaiK a ^})()\\ > al lima- a h>!H tin! iU rnmn I'aali-ni i Inrxu ji nk(Hfttrni. No. 2I.1M. 1 - .‘L 

- yVva? Skiiki'r llhi^lrah'tf ( 'afuloijut' nt Ihr Sknsdfn. 1, IM. Tf)-.")!: I'n-so 

Sf'ikiifL ^rh‘< fnl lU'liis <>1 7 '//a/ N/vn*/ d vfnisl w,-, fntfii i oUeri mns in Hiirofie find \nier~ 

n II, })\ 'sad. a I )no > nmanak<i, ( )-:ika. PI. \ i 15 fa ( m ia la w i| h (jra[ and low K Anial Slain 
nii— i'»n. lUiti-li Mu-< inn M aNiirrti i} r > W lit fi i : ' Hav aji ,prnr‘nt ol t fia I luddfii-t Pklina 
in (.antrvd N-ia. in il- Halation to tha tar L,i-t in l\i/kkn. No. If).") Aiiiru-I Id20 and 
.No. tf>f) 'st'pi t‘rniia!‘ 1 d2C 

S«‘a Hai-< liHuai udv I n Jii [><i Hn, Id I, I srn Na\\ '^oik.l‘>]7, \ ai \ inipoi I ant f or 
tiia onain- ;md Mdi-t it 111 ion ot t lia Mali, i \ ana . K, Kanoko.ai : /Vr Oa/.s/ ./npan.s' ' Laip/ja^ 
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It wa- iii the -ixtli century of our era. at an age when Buddhist 
fervour had reached it^ height iti China under the ei dvna^tv in 
the north, and the Liang in the south, that the religion of Sakyaniuni 
wa^ introduced into Japan. Tlie fir-t reference to thi^ ^id)ject occurs, 
according to tradition, in the reign of the Emperor Kiinmei. from 
about 510 to 571 . In 552 . we are told, the King of Kudara or Pei-chi 
(Pei-t^i), in the '-outh-we^t of Korea, sent ^ome Buddhi-t sfitras and 
a -tatue of the Buddha a- a present to Kimmei. A '-plit took place, 
however, betw een the great families w ho surrounded the tin one — 
tho>e of Xakatomi. Mononolie. and Soga — ■ w ith regard to the recep- 
tion to be given to the new* religion. The Soga^ -howed tbeni'-elves 
favourable to it. but the Kakatomi^ and the Mononobe'- proclaimed 
them-elver ho-tile. and it wa^ not till forty year^ later tliat it wa- 
granted otlicial recognition. During the reign- A\hich followed, tlie 
mini-ter Soga no L mako — who died in 626 — ■ -ecured the triumph 
of BuddluMn bv armed force. Having defeated the ^lononobes at 
Mount Shigi in 587 . he -et up a s(^rt of dictator-hij) t(^r the benefit of 
hi- own clan, whose interest- were bound up witli tho-e of the new 
idea-. In order to maintain hi^ po-ition. moieover. he did not stu'uple 
to l)ring about the a— a--ination of the Emperor Sujun (or Sushim), 
w ho had shown himself impatient of hi- tutelage, and replace him in 
592 bv the victim's si-ter. the Enipre>- Suiko. under wlio-e reign he 
governed in a-socdation w ith the prince Shotoku-tai-hi ( ci. Fig. 24 
and 28 ).^ 

p 1 ‘ Huddhi-ni {t- a lU^li-rion of Ma-aliaiu Vnrv.jki Ihsfory of 

.fojidrii'sc I U'l Kf f(tfi 1 1 .( iikIi ) ii . p ef), Wiiddlii.-t In-piral i< >ii and if- Maiiif<‘-f af it 

[Ur ( ol* Xara/' r\r For \ Ur \ ari^iu- Jap,an(‘-o -r( t-. thrir hi-(oi \ aiui doLnna-. 
al-() HuriNU Naiijio!: 1 1 o^lorv ol //a' Tii ifdfxifivsc fiuddhisf S('‘('fs Ink\o uridato<j , aii<l 
\I. \ . Ur \ i— orf [nrienl liwidiiusrn in Jufxin, Sufra.s find Cert'ntonn’.s in I '^e in fht’ Scrrrdli 
nnd /dn/hth ( <dd urn's \. 1). and Ilnur //fx/orv in I.ufer 7 inirs ■ l^ari-, Af) . i<l . 7/.t’ 

Arhuls (n ( Jurni and ,}(ii><in,\\U\\ n> plat**'*, i ),sfasnd is('ln' Ziulsthrii ( 0^-3 .1 iiidll\. 

fur ttio iritliKTior of Hiiddfii-ni upon Japanov' aii , [Votr— or Ma-ahain \nt>-aki - iin- 
p<.rtaril work: Huddhisi \r( in Us Relahon fo Buddhist Ideals Bo-fon, l<Ua'. 

^ Fiir. 2\ i- taken from the «‘oloun‘d reproduetion in Selerfetl Heins led. S I ajnna, 
Shirnhi ShoiTi \ \ ol. W. Fi^n 2. Set' al-o UUryuji Okatjaini. 53. IM 1-t. al-o a eliarin- 
wooden .-tatue of tht' rt'inp^d pt'riod. rt'jirt'-t'iit in^^ Shotoku-tai-hi a- a \oiiiiir man. 
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ShOtokii-tai-hi (571-622). nephew of the Enipre-^ Suiko. who 
reeogniztal him a- heir to the throne ( Za/h/// ). and. in effeet. a^ regent, 
wa- the I’eal ruler of Japan from 5^)2 to 622. Hi- fir-t act wj'^ to pro- 
claim Buddhi-m as the -tate religion. ‘ To him i- due the foundation 
of -ome of the mo-t venerahle temple- in the \ara region — for in- 
-tance. tluit of Horyuji. dating from 607 (Fig, 2 and 3). He caur-ed 
Biiddhi-t morality to he taught in accordance with hi- favourite hook. 
The Lotii^ of the Good Ldn. and at the -ame time promulgated in 
60-1 a code l)orrowed from China, for while, in the eye- of the Soga-. 
the introduction of Buddhism and of the Chine-e civilization which 
it l)rought in its train wa- a mean- of stiengthening the pre-tige of 
their own clan. Shotoku-tai-hi further ^aw in it a mean^ of reinforc- 
ing the imperial authoritv bv as-imilating the ]) 0 W'er of the Japaiie-e 
tenno to that of the Chiue-e Sons of Heaven. And, as a matter of fact, 
it wa- Cliine-e centralization and etiquette that converted the ancient 
princes of \ amato, who-e authority had con-tantly been called in 
<|ue-tion by the clan-, into absolute monarch- on the model of the 
Han and Sui sovereign-. In ihi- -en-e the emba-'^y -ent bv Shotoku- 
tai-lii to the Chine-e court in 607 wa- -ignificant of a political as well 
a- of a religion- revolution. 

Si) -oon a- the im])eiial dynasty it-elf a-^umed the leaderHiip of 
the Cl»in(*-e and Buddhi-t movement, there wa- no further need for 
the help of the Soga family, who had only favoured this movement 
in the inteie-t- of their own clan. Soga no Iruka having pre-umed 
to obtain the a—a— ination of a })rince of the imperial house who 
-tood in the wa} ot hi- ambition, anotlier imperial primae A aka no 
Oe. }>lac(‘d him-eii at the luaid of a con-pit a(‘y and in 615 cau-ed 
Iiuka to be a--a--inated and the Soga familv di-guu'ed. 

Hf HorNuji najnxlurra in ttnryfiji Okaijonn Xo 22. t'l, I "). ;ni(j 
paintiriL^ nl HTrNrjji rit irii: a (ii-liLaitliil Shatokii-taelii in UorvCiji 

\(» I.) IM I «1- UU aiui , li nail N p’* ^ *1* a >, pi inc,> -ivlann 

in lilt- Mnno.una ( f >lk‘( f ir >11 'Srr Mr Mat-urnnlo ^ niirhi's >ni(l\ of ttnX tine paintin'^ 
in l\<ikk(i Xo. tP? ()(tolHT 1 P2P ^ 

■ '-I (• Ma^ah,i!ii \ni‘>aki : /Zo/orv o/’ ,/a/jane,w.' fj. 57. 
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The fall of tlie Sogas 'svas marked by a fredi progre^^ of Chinese 
ioflLienee. Lnder the reign of the Emperor Kotoku (645—54) the 
court and the provincial administration were reformed on the T"ang 
model — a process known as the reform of the Taika period/ Prince 
Naka no Oe, who is known as the Emperor Tenchi-tenno (662-71), 
continued thi^ reform movement Ijy promulgating the Omiryo code 

in 670; and finally the Emperor 
Temmu (673-86) completed it by 
issuing regulations for court eere- 
moniak costume, family names, 
provincial boundaries, etc. Thus the 
ancient federation of Japanese 
clan^, more or Ic'^s grouped under 
the patriarchal authority of the 
princes of T amato. w as replaced by 
a centralized state copied from that 
' of T'ang China. I p till now Japan 

had had no fixed capital: the cities 
of Y amato had vied with one an- 
other for precedence, tradition de- 
manding that each emperor diould 
choose a new'^ residence. Following 
the example of the Tking Sons of 
He a veil, the Japanese tenno now' 
dedded to have a settled capital 
worthy to rival Si-ngan-fu or Lo- 
yang. In 710 the couit accord- 
ingly took up its lesidence at Yara. wliich remained the inijierial 
capital till 70 1 . 



Central Budhi^at t \ a of the Vakiehiji 
trinlt \ . 

— - Photo, Sliiiiihi Shoin 


^ Srr .1 Mur<]o(lr fh.'^fory of .Jujxin, T, 1 t?>-80 !‘*Th»' (Ireat Reform of 
() 'Naehod: ( txs< fiirhfr ron Jofion, Tl "I Ijerriohme (ter < htne^i.s't'ften Kiiltur. 6 ta— 850 

19-29 -38 : 'Shun O-umi* History (f the Helhiious (irul Phili^sophinil Jdeals of 
Jill Kin, p|> 1)7-1 t") 
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BonU'ii. la( (nn‘r upon ciax. in tlir SanL"al''U-du, Naia. 
\Ii{l(lh“ of tlir riirht ii contui \ . 

— By a)urli\<y nj Pn>fei>sur Sato 
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The e-tahli^hnlent of a court and adnuni^tratio^l on the Chine-*e 


type \va-. none the le--. not without it- drawbacks even for the im- 
perial dyna-ty it-elf. It was not long before the tennb. like their T‘ang 
T '’~l contemporaries, became the 



F K. I HI. 1 3 


Shitrriiio ■ LokHpalii. Lord of Hf‘a\ »*n ). I^dntad 
t ]a> fitrurr in tlin Knidan-in at tla* d ddaiji, 
-Nara, about 3 it. (> in>. in lui^dit. About tlu* 
iiiiddlo ot tilt* oi^dith <ontury. 

— Fra//< JaJ)anf‘^a TNunples 


slave- of court life and the 
official hierarchy. Shut up in 
their palace-, they began more 
and more to shift the affair- 
of state which the new central- 
ization had concentrated in 
their hands on to the back- of 
their entourage. Gradually a 
powerful ministerial familv — 
that of the Fujiwara — came 
to occupy the position of 
mayors of the palace. Kama- 
tari. the hi-toric founder of thi< 
family, who died in 669 . had 
di-tingui-hed himself bv help- 
ing the imperial princes to get 
rid of the Soga clan: in reality, 
however, the Fujiwaras only 
repeated what the Sogas had 
attempted to do. but with 
greater moderation and suc- 
cess. They establi-hed what 
w'a< in effect a mini-terial 
dynasty — whi(‘h was granted 
after 882 the title of kam pakii 
or mayor of the palace — side 
by side with the imperial 
dynasty, with which it pro- 
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ceeded to ('oniiect it-rlf l>y a -erie< of marriages, -o that in the end it 
heeame a traditional eu->tom for the tenno to take Avive- from among 
the Fujiwara family. In the course of the eighth century a moment 
even arrived when Fujiwara Xakamaro (who died in 764) a'-^umed 
for a time the role of king-maker and dictator. But since this was an 
administrative and not a military clan, absolutism and a centralized 
admini.stiation went on a^ in the past. 

During this time Buddhism, too. was completing its peaceful con- 
(piest of the coiintrv. During the reign of Shomu-tennd ( ^21—18) the 
famoLij' Korean monk Gydgi (670—7191 came and settled in Japan 
and. in order to overcome Shint(U'it opposition, preached the doctriiie 
known as Rydbu-Shintd. according to which the national gods were 
merelv manifestations of the Buddha. The same principles were de- 
veloped bv the bonze Rydben (689— » i3). All these monks actively 
propagated the arts of the continent, and, by order of Shdmu. Rydl)en 
set up in 746 a great statue of the Buddha (Daibutsu). over fifty feet 
in height, in the Todaiji at Xara ( Fig. 1 ).' He was aDo distinguished 
a> a painter. Another famous monk of this period was the Chinese 
bonze Kanshin or Ganjin ( Ch ien-clFen ) ( 68 1 i 63 ) . who arrived in 
Japan in 754." 


THE N A R A PERIOD 

The narv period (710—91) ^^AS the (;olde\ A(;e of Japanese 
poetry. ** The reader/' <a\> G. A^ton.' ’* who expects to find this 

1 StM' ProIVs^ur Srilchi Ti\k\: Fiiu' Arts oftht' Ida.” in h^kka. \<). 15:1 

- Vu^^iist 0)28'. Vcror<lintr to Id'ofcsM)!' tluMolossnl t)ron/*' statue rrprrs»‘nts Nairn- 
rana nu«i<iha, th<' woistup ot tioni was ^eiierall) in tastiioii <it tliis lime, and torms tli** 
sul)jeel ot the • \.r(tl(irns<ik(i sufraK 

- For th«‘ aiu itmt thahihist art ot Japan, in addit ii)n to t lie irreat pidJieat ions of t he 
Skiffihi Shoin nnTitioned in the pretaee, ( t. \ MaNhon: Lfs TernfiifS <hi -hip<ni, (irdulec- 
fare W sritlphire ' 0)2^^: Lan.Lnlon NNarnei : ,hip(infM' Sculj^hirv (he Sinko Perhui ■ New 
Ha\en: N al(‘ I ni\<‘rsity ITess. 102:0 ia\t‘r\ imtMutant and (piiliMiidispensalde t»ook ; 
and Karl Witli: HiuiiUndisvhe Pladtk in Japan his in Jen Beainn Jes Villen Jahrhun- 
Jerfs nach Christ iNienna. 1010 : aNo IVoiVs^or Nnesaki's a<lmira!)le stud> HinlJhist \rt 
in its HeUiiiim to Hinhfhist Ideals. 

W . (h Aston: .1 Ilistnry of Japanese Literature \ New N ork and I.ondon, ia<)0t, p. 3t, 
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poetry of a nation jn-t emerging from the harhaiie ^tagc of culture 
a poetry eharaeterizeJ by a rude, untutored vigour will be ^urpri^ed 
to learn that, on the contrary, it i< di-tingiiidied by polidi rather 
than piower. It i- delicate in sentiment and refined in language.'* 



F I r. [ n T' i 1 
tlcnd < >t’ Fi^furr 1 ?>. 


Till' (li-licacy i' PxpKiinfil bv the fact that we ha\e here a (ourt 
p(ieti\. Tile lamnii' cnllectidii el tile M(nh\ ()-s]iii . or " Ten Tltniisnnd 
((impiled ahitiit .30 an.] cdinpleteil at the heginiiing of the 
ninth lentmv. contain' nianv eclioc' of thi' already ahno'l over- 
eultured 'ocietv. The poet' contained in tlii' collection. Hitoniaro. 
Akahito. and Princi’ Aki. 'urpa" even their eontemporarie'. the 
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great T’ang poet- ^\]lom we mentioned in Volume III/ in quivering 
>en-il)ility and inipre— ioni-m : 

Hn the plum hlo'i^oni> I ^si^iierl to jzather some 

Thick fell the stiow: To show' to thee. 

But it melted in mv hands. 

Or: 


Amoiva the hills Rut the ^sillo\\'-> 

The snow still lies — W here the torrents rush together 

Are in full bud. 


Or again : 

tall gently And ^ratlei not 

0 thou rain of spring! The cheri \ -llowcrs 

1 ntil I ha\e ^een them. 


Or: 

W hen I went out \\ hert' the ha/e w a> ^^ing. 

0\ei the moor. The nightingale sang; 

Spring, it seems, ha^ come. 

Or: 

To uhal -hall I com])are Tt is like a htmt 

Thi^ life of ours? \\ hich at dayhieak rows away 

And lea\e- no tiaee behind it. 


Or: 

The skv i- a sea And the jiioon i> a }>aik; 

Where the eloud-l)i}low> ri>e: To tln‘ gro\e^ of the '<ta!- 

It is oaring its w a\ 

Ill the hi-tm y of art. in that of political organi/ation. Japan pro- 
vitle* an example of a phenomenon inten-eU interesting to the phi- 

' I'iisc^ 2J«i-08 ,, , , ,, 

• Translated l)s \V. C. A'ton. np. cit.. pp. 41, 4,4, 4., 48. Cl. aKo llu' Munynsu. 
translatt'd h\ J. I.. PierNon iLeidtui. 1920 ', 
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lo^opher: that of a clio^eii type of humanity/* Avhich. owing to it^ 
isolation, had hitherto remained “ l)arl)arou>/* suddenly plunged, 
almost from one day to another, into eontact with the mo>t ^uhtle 
civilization'- of the continent, which it adopted, adapted, and made 
-o much it-- own a- almo-t to surpa-s them. 

The inedium through which tin- education or. rather, this arti-tic 
revelation was imparted was Buddhi-m. Indeed. Buddhism brought 
with it into the archipelago not only Indian philo-ophv. but aBo 
Chine-e architecture. Indo-Greek. Indo-Gupta. ei. and T*ang sculp- 
ture. and all the pictorial tradition^ of Indian. Iranian, and T*ang 
]Minting. now* familiar to us from the discoveries in central Asia and 
Korea." 

The Japanese arcJiitecture whose anti<[uity is be^t sLil)-tantiated is 
that of the temples of Izumo. on the coast opposite Korea, and of Be, 
on the gulf of the same name, to the east of Hondo, which are highlv 
piimiti\e Shintoist construction^ in which the amdent techni(tue of 
the native carpenters was beginning to ])e enriched by the example 
of what must liave been the Chinese/ architecture of the Six Dvnasties. 
Profe- .sor S. Eli^ snew. who has nnule a learne<l study of these various 
style-, -hows how the ])riinitive Shintoi-t temple was merelv an en- 
larged \'ersion of the Japane-e house, "the dw elling-t)la(*e of the 
ancestors, who. to quote a remark of Dr. Hainada*s. did not re- 
quire an abode planned in any dilferent fashion from that of ordi- 
nary dwellings. I he eiuxing lint*^ of the roof-ii'ame. however, al- 
ready bore witnes-, to Sino-Korean intluenee. The same inihuau'e i.s 
responsible tor tlu' shifting of the tmtrance door fiom the right-hand 
si(h‘ that Is. liom one ot the short -ide- ot the lectangle. as in the 
Izumo type --to tlu^ eentie of ont‘ of th(‘ long sides, as in the Bh 
type. \et in spite of ihv growing ('onqilicalion of the internal ar- 
langenunt. this t\ pe ot ai ehitectuia* Wtis to IxM’onu* stt*reotvped 

1 ^ tii yial-uninU.: '■ ]^(>\ rl. .pnu'iit of ftir ('tiara, taristi. - <4’ r>u(l(lliia Pi( tuiv. in 
('(‘iitral A''!,!, in lU lation to tlir Fai 14ol," hokhi 
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throughout all the centuries to come, the imperial palace-, in par- 
ticular. remaining true to the -tyle of the temples of Ise. 

The use of ornamental bells {dotaku) was also an importation 
from the Sino-Korean world, but it may be noted that the decoration 
of the-e archaic Jjells remained specifically Japanese, as is shown by 
a good specimen in the Mii-rV Guimet.^ 

As early as the Suiko period ( which lasted from about 540 to 
616) ' great Buddhi-t temples were springing up in increa-ing num- 
bers in varioLi- part- of \ amato; among them may be mentioned the 
Shitenno-ji or temple of the four lokapdlas, built by Shotokii-tai-hi 
in 587 on the shores of the Inland Sea and moved to 0-aka in 593: 
next the Horvuji group, built near A ara l)etween 593 and 607 by the 
same priiu'e. with the aid of Korean workmen, on a definitely Chinci-'e 
model (Fig. 2—3). The principal temple at Horyuji. the Kondo. or 
Golden Temple, raised upon two stone terrace- atid covered with a 
double roof in the Chine-e fa-hion, is an example of the symmetri- 
cal and maje-ti(‘ally cla—ic construction wliich characterizes all the 
arcJiitecture of ^ amato. So experienced an aiithoritv as Profe?-or 
Kli— cev di-tingui-he- in the di-tril)Ution of the building- the direct 
inllucnee of the \\ ei architecture of China. 

Thi- influenee i^ ^till more iiotic‘eal)le in the -eulpture of the same 
age. The ad\ent of Bmhlhi-m and it- ieonography involved the sud- 

1 ( f. TakiUin-hi: "PrirnitiNr in f nSc J^pan/’ in kokkn. \n. 116 

CfiiU 161")'. 

- 'rh»' ISnipr*"-" Siiiko from aOil lo })ut Piof*".snr i\\6‘^Nkr ( linidii pro- 

pfi'^fN a (liflVionl rlir<)noloi:> for Suiko pt-riod (d art. from th»' fiftrcntli xrur of llu* 
Ffiirn (*f tlio Lrnpn ^s ^niko (a i>. COT - to tho cIom* (,i‘ thut <tf tlir Emporor d'rnji i \ d. 
CTl StM' k(tkkn, No. l.Ta Hctohrr LOJO). 

( f LariLnlon W urn^r: Japanese Sralfifure of the Saiko PerliMk and KsiWuko O^mrlii: 
‘ '1 ht‘ P.inldhi^t S( idptiHcj)f ttir S^iko ISpooli.” in kokka, JOJO-p. NtHrlini: in Xo 155 
0 (Io}mt 1020 Plot. ‘->n[ ()iru( lii point- out tfjnt Ulir rharactrri-t i< - of t h< Suiko pniod 
\soir tir-tl\. thnt ull tlir -tiduf'^ ill ritlior ^^oo^i or Inon/r liad limit. ition- ifiipo-od upon 
thorn lt\ tlio Ir, lirii(|uu u-t‘d in im i-ini: tlir -rnooth -urfa< of ro< k inst(>ad of 

allowin': tr.M‘ opo for tin- uttainin^^ ot arti-tic t‘tfr< t within thf‘ raj)a( it \ of thr m<‘diuni 
u-'-(|. -<'(ornil\, that formal hrautN wa- liriirhtonrd }n -uppia*— irifr -ori-iti\ cnrs-. irr tfm 
(Mitward form- of f ho -tatuo-. and, tiHrdl\. that, a- tfio natural <'onM‘qiirrico of -n, }i 
ctVort- tho -piritual tH‘aut> wa- oon-ciou-Iy -ought aftor. Another oharai trTi-tic was 
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den importation of the whole Chinese eonee|)tion of ait in the Vi ei 
period, iiudiiding all the Lidn-Gieek tiadition^' einhodied in it. whieh 
had already been adapted to quite a neu t\pe of rtdigiou-' feeling. 
In \ oliune III of thi" -erie> ^\e have -hown how. at tlie very time 
when Greco-Buddhi-t art reaelied Vv ei Cdiina. it \\a^ in cour-e of un- 
dergoing a traii'formatifjn analogous to that alYeeting late Greeo- 
Ronian art ^ix eenturie- later in the -outh of France, which wa- to 
give ri-e to the fir^t truly native I rench ^^ork. the ojnis franci^enum. 
Pla-tic art wa- hv now -o fai' emptied of it- content a- to have be- 
come no more than a soaring aspiration, full of prayerful and mv-tic 
ardour, toward- the Avorld beyond. Tlie art of the \\ ei dvna-tv ac- 
centuated the-e tendencie- to -uch an extent a- to prod nee work- 
\\liieh (vin only be eonipared to the Romane-({ue sculpture of we-tern 
Fairope. It wa- thi- *' Buddhi-t Roniane-({ue. " a- it ha- been called. 
A\hieh \\a- introduced into Japan by Avay of Korea during the Suiko 
period. 

One of the earlie-t work- of thi- age i- the Buddhi-t trinitv in the 
Kondo. Horyuji. a bronze group about two feet in height, attributed 
to Kurat-ukuribe no Tori and con-i-ting of Sakyamuni flanked bv 
two bodhi-attva^.^ It i- a group of decidedly Korean workman-hip. 
but the -tyle goe- back beyond Korea and lias aihnitie- uitli Wei art 
— with that of the tviilie-t reliel- at Limg-men ' r[inte a> much a- 
with that of the -chool of -teke which houri-lied in Shen — i at the 
-ame period. The -calloped etlecl ol the fold- of the garment and 
draperie- i- exactly that of Figuit^- 1 19. 150. and 151 in Volume III 
of the pr(^-t‘nt work. ami. -imilarly, tlie miormou- nimbime-. with 
their decoiation of flame-, whii h form a background to the -tatiu'- 

rn;inil*-t in I tir mar \ rliou^ kimj ( -pii It umIu n tiiat \n a> infH'frnt in (hr uiin-trnta- 
(ion- -iriipln it\ arul thr juintN <ji rxjsrt —Inn/' 

( f linrynj, Ohujumi. V). IM. l-!(). Ottn Kimirrir!; A',/n,v/ Chinas. Japans nml 

Anm/v IM \ll. I antnIoTi Warn, r oj). . it . I>1, 2:5, alx. IM lM-22, Uinwintr tlir hrautilul 

^ akii-tii in t tin Kmnin 

-■ Sir<'n' Stulfilurr thin<n’s(‘ 1. ]U. .50. 

^ IM i;5}5. 111, rtr. 
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and to the whole giuup are the -aine a- tho-e whieh erown the -tatues 
ill Figure^ 1 15. 1 1<. 1 Fh etc.: and. lastly, the garment- ol the two 
^ta^ding h()dhi-att\ a- flanking the Buddha fall in the same angular 


- a- ino-e on me \\ ei -teie irom 
the Loo collei'tion. in ^ olume IIL 
Fig. 149. 

The ''Romane-([iie” or "Gothic*' 
(liaracter i- even more striking in 
the 4umed(>no Kannon ot Horyuji. 
a wooden -tatiie -ix feet -ix inche-- 
in height, the upper part of which 
we reproduce a- Fig. 5." The high 
open-work diailem. the -liarplv cut 
profile, the long, lean body, the 
scarf- falling in great angular 
point- — all the-e trait- accentuate 
the my-tical (|Udlity of the >tatue. 
Thi- work, which, like the la-t- 
mentioned. lielong- to the school of 
KuratMikurihe no Tori and there- 
fore dates from the fir-t twenty- 
five veai> of the ^eventh century, 
i'^. in our opinion, one of the fine-t 
work-« of that Cliino- Japanese group 
which miglit l)t^ de-cuuhed a- " \\ ei- 
Siiiko '* — alwav- with the re-erva- 
tion that Korea has left a strong 
Tori -chool. Still moie tall and 
about >even f(‘et tim inches high, in ! 



F I (. L H L 1 H 

Bodlii-att \ a rtoin the Ilrir\riji 
- H ”n \ n ji 

imprint utK)n the whole ol this 
-IcMider i- the wooden Kannon. 
he Kondo. Iloiwuii (Fig. 0). Tht' 


1 S<‘a Ihr (Irlicatc w.MxUai -Uiluc ol \ik_ko in t ha Hoi’mi)!. in a diOVraiit -l>k\ t*ut 
wilt) ttn* -aina \\ ai in-piration. in I loryiij t_( i. No I •>. 12-1.), arni in Lan^ilon 

WariHT. <if). ( it., lU Sat^ aUo Ilnrvuji No. 21. IM <1-11: No. 2(). PI. C 

- Sa(‘ lloryCiji (IkwianiL No. 51. 4 m. 9-U: No. 10. PI. 1-7: and Lan-don Warner, 
op. l it., PI. 9. 
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statue- of the famuu- Gothic church at Moi--ac. Tani-et'Garoiine. are 
the only thing in French Gotliic at all coniparaljle to this elongated 
body, who-e form, so -pare as to seem almost incorporeal among it^ 
drooping -carfs. -eem- to ri-e like an immaterial apparition and -oar 
lieavetiward heneath it- great pointed flame-like aureole. \^'e may 
note that the:^e Japane=-e work- directly inspired hy \^’ei art through 
Korean channel- achieve immediate perfection in their own kind. 
Ghine-e -tatue- of the \\ ei period are often more intere-ting from the 
rcligioLi- than from the ic-thetic point of view.' hut almo-t all the 
corre-ponding work- of the Siiiko school at once stand out as ma^ter- 
])ieces when judged hy any arti-tic canon what^oe^er: and they do so 
preci-ely hecau-e they are -tripped of all superfluou- ornament, pre- 
serving nothing hut a moving simplicity which is a direct reflection 
of the Buddhi-m of the Mahayana ( cf. al-o Fig. 7). This was to hap- 
pen throughout the whole course of Japanese hi-tory. for while bor- 
rowing the motives and technical proce-ses of lier art from China at 
e\eiy period. Japan wa- in every in-tance to carry them to the highe-t 
[)erfrction." 


Jhc Suiko period (310—646) wa- -iiccecded 1)V the age generally 
known a- the Nara peiiod. though it wa- not till 719 that Kara defin- 
itively l)t*cam(‘ the capital. Thi- period is ai'cordinglv divided into 

' \\«* niJiN fintp, nont* tht“ li'— \^i(h I^mfrsvor Prlliot, tJuit the work- on tlit* \\v[ 

b;i--rrlif|V an* nia-h.‘i 

- ProfVsv.r K\(Wiik(' Opouhi r* mark- that “thr -t‘ulf)tiira of tla* Suiko (‘porh liad 
Iwc, <lil1Crcrit trudf.aH ii -. ()rn‘ wa- rrpra-t'ntaa hv tJie -( ulptura- hrloniriniT to tin* -o- 
cilli'd 'i'oii -( liooh :jn axtaut r\ampl(‘ of whicli i- tln^ liiaicllii-t triad in the main tiall 
ol IlotNuji 'rt'mpl<‘. whilt' ttu“ othf'r wa- ropro-orited t)\ {[k* Kokari lancit'nt Koroan) 
“ With to tht* hjrmor. Profr—or tii point- imt tlia! " (hi- - cIkjoI canir 

inlo (\i-(omo a- a n -idf (d* lormali/at ion of (he loroi^^n rnothcid- tjf Mulptiiro aftrr a 
( Imir-c ta-iiion a- int rodnerd into ( diina in f tic -ccotid era ' Irom tin* laic tifOi cent nr\ to 
(In- carK -ixiti ccrilui \ in the hi-tor\ ot -«cul|)turc (tf the Soutticrn and Nortticrn Dsna-- 
th- peiiod o| ( tiina. Ihit , aeei trdin^Mo Mr ( )Lm< tii. I tii- proi ( — of lormalizatioii wa- hy 
no mean- men* irnitat ion, t)iil an ideali/ation and a retinfment in detail *’ \ remarkalde 
example t tii- -< hool I- -een in 1 tie -t at ne ol ^ <ik ii-tii in t tu* main tiatl ol I tie -a me tern file 
\ lurltier de\elopment - indeeil. I ta* fnlte-l de\ eiopmt rit - of ItieT'ori -i tiool would 
-et'iii to ti,i\e t)M-n rea< tied in llie al)o\ r-mentioned Ihiddld-I Iliad" ' kokkd. \o 
"No\ eintier I dJu . 
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two secondary one^. the Hahiilid (646—710) and the Teinpvu periods 
( i 10—91). both oi which, nioreovei*. repie^ented the (*ivili/ation of 
^ aiiiato: for the chiel teniple*- of the Hakidio jjeriod were built round 
Xara. including the Kdfukuji. erected in 670. and the Yaku-hiji. 
erected in 680. the former of which was moved into the town itself 
in 711. and the latter in 718 ( Fig. 8 ) 7 

By the second half of the seventh century the influence^ coming 
from China underwent a vi-ihle change in character. Instead of Wei 
art. Buddhi'-m brought in it^ ti'ain that of the Sui tvpe. we >ee. 
there i^ here a flight chronological di'-crepancy of about fortv years, 
but thi^ di^crepancy. due to di'^tance. will always be noticeable be- 
tween any given >tage in the development of Chine-e art and the 
corre'^ponding one in Japan. 

As we may remember. Chine-e art under the Sui dyna-tv and the 
earlie^t years of the T*ang emperors had i)een chaivu^terized 1)V a re- 
turn to favour of plastic methods ol ^cul[)tiire. though alwav- subject 
to the limitation^ of the religion^ ideals by wJiich it w a^ in-pired. and 
-•ubordinated to a dogmatic ideal, for wliich very rea'-on it harmoni- 
ou>ly blended material beauty with a loity >pirituality. The conven- 
tionalized form^ of Buddhist Romane'-(pie were lol lowed hv a 
Gothic amplitude. And the Japane--e >culpture of the second half of 
the seventh centurv. and even of the Teinpyd era. >hare-. in tlie ^ame 
characteristics." 

To form an idea of the advance made, we have only to compare 

^ Tile Ilakuho period, wliieh ('\len(N in the hia<)r> of art tVoni hth lo 710, is t fie 
term applied, in its siriet hi''torieal '■eiise, to t he leijm ot the l.mpeior 1 eintnii (> » 3- Oo 
In the vanie \\ci\ tht‘ I taiipNo peiiod, uhiih. iVoiti tlu' point of \ ie^^ of (“i\ ili/at ion. i*' 
le^arded as eoxerinj^ the ^ears .10—01, takes its name lioni lln' \eais oi the I'.nipi'ror 

ShonnCs rt'ilLrn 731 to' 

- See Professtn- Seii< hi Taki: “'ddu* Fine \rts oi the d’einp>o laa.” knkka. ]\o. 133 
' \ntrnst 1023-, I’lolV^snr d'aki shows that ‘’lln' idealism ot the art of this period is dne 
t o the popular hiil h in lh»‘ Kt'^on S( ript lire", and t hat th<‘ e\taiit woik^oi lenip\narl 
hi'ar indiiatioiis oi’ the leali/aiion oi this idealism \s illustrations fir reter" to sueh 
Works as tile statue of \airoeana Buddha in the main hall ol dTishrMhil-ji d'emple. the 
statue (if Kanrioii in the Sanj.mt su-dd Hall oi tlu' same ttmiph*. and sonu' other work", all 
of which Air. l aki i onsid(’rs to he '’t\pieal works re\t‘alin^ tlie ( Ihu t oi that idt'alisin 
caiTkal out in art. ' 




K ! (. ( lU' 2 1 

Dt'tail (ji 19. 



V K.rHT' 


from the froM'oa^. nf \jantrL India. 
— Pluflo, (iohniheu'. By coiirle.^v of W. \ an Oc^t 
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Fig>. 6 and 7 with Fig. 9. the latter representing the Xyoirin Kannon. 
or Mirokii Bo-at-u I Maitreya. thr^ Bucldhi-t Me--iah). a wooden 
statue ju^t over four feet three inche- in height, dating from al)out 650 
and preserved in the Chugiiji at Xara. As seen in profile (Fig. 10). 
the -tatue -till has something of the au-tere -parene-s of the Miroku 
reproduced in Fig. 7. and the attitude, too. i- exactly the -ame: hut 
for the very rea-on that the seated po-ture {dsana) and the finger- 
gestures {mudrd) are identical, we may estimate the advance made 



FKin^' "rniiiN. from the Horyiiji t'reM ()(*•>. 
- — Front narMlji 


within the .'-pdre of a few yoar-. The liead lia- a fullne— nf life and 
a •;weetnP'■^ of expre''ion hitheito unknown. The pure profde. width 
i' 'till fndo-Gieek in it' correctiie''. i' lit Lip a' with the innei- light 
of lolty meditation. The noble con'truetion of the face i' to he seen 
again in the luide tor'O. with it' hariiioidou' projLortion'. ri'ing with 
tiant[idl grace fiom among the rounded wave' of drapery haiuhal 
dowti from the latei' daV' of W ei art.' The irndting. li"om Mtioothne" 
td' the nude body, the btoad 'hoiddei'. with their 'uave eoiUour. and 

‘ S-f \,,| 111, Fit:, 151) itntl 1.->1 tlif trinilN I'nim Ihr Ciialiii., t ..llf(ti..n and llic 
L<ni\n- Buddha, Ltjth I'oiiuL'rh in tliu \ iyniitu’ < < tion w 
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the -lender wai-t all l)elung to a -tyle lamiliar to ii- and are the 
heritage, not. thi- time, of the Greco-Buddhi-t art of Gandhara. but 
of Gupta India.’ 

As we have -ho^Aii before, in A'olume II of the pre>eiit work. Bud- 
dhi-m in central A-ia -tarted ])y importing the Hellenistic art of 


Gandhara. from which, pa -sing 
through a pha-e of “ Romanes(pie " 
and mystical development, it 
evolved into the early ei art of 
China and that of the Suiko period 
in Japan. It was not till later, to- 
ward- the >ixlh and seventh cen- 
turie-, that the living aesthetic ideal 
of Gupta India replaced the out- 
worn Helleni-tic model- in central 
A-ia. It was thi- fredi influx of 
A igoin*. flowing noiahward- irom the 
Ganges valley, that gave ri-e to the 
Sui renai--ance in Cliina de^cadbed 
in \\)lume III of thi^ work, from 
\\lii(*li were derived in turn tlie great 
Japane-e '^chool- of Aara. But once 
again, by virtue of her \igorous 
arti-ti(* originality. Japan -ucceeded 
in ca-ting in a 'supreme and im-ur- 



F 1 (. I lu at 

Portrait nf Sliotokii-lai-ln, 


pa-sal>le form the mt'tal and motives sr\t'iit!i (»'atnr\. 

>\i: 11 1 1 — Prcscrn’d in iite irt'n.'nirv nf {he 

-upplied to her. Ut alt tlu‘ works Imperial Hi>usr 


iti-piied bv llit‘ Indian (‘anon- of art 

coming fiom the Cang(‘- ^ alley, mine. ])t'rha{')-. i'^ more ])o^ver^ul than 
the \voirin Kaiinon mentioned abo\e (Fig. ^—10). Ihi- Buddhi-t 


aatue of Wcililation i- dirertly akin — thoiigli with a gentle power 


^ See ^ II, Fi^^ 41. t2. etc. 
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peculiar to it-elf alone — to the Maheiamfirti of Elepliaiita. or e\en. 
strangely enough, to the Zeu- of Alyla'^a or the PmsPiir of Rculin.' 

Tlui^ it the privilege of Japan to carry to their highe-t pitch 
of perfection the foreign type- of art which -he received from A-ia. 
and to liand down to ii- an India and a China which were often supe- 
rior to their original, while at the same time creating out of tlie-e 
apparent borrowing- a Japane-e art of profound origiiialitv. The 
-ecret of thi- revivification of Sino-Indian themes bv the -pirit of 
Japan may no doubt l)e found in the fact that, l^eing endowed with 
a keen and almo-t Hellenic -en-e of human per-onalitv — a ^en-e 
unknowm either to China or to India - — -Japan impart- thi- per-oiial 
quality to all her work-. Indian or Cliine-e Buddha- are often, -o to 
speak, interchangeable and what w'e may almo-t call collective in 
character. But Japane-e BlLdd}la^ and bodhi-atl\a- })o— e-- the privi- 
lege. which they -hare w ith their Khmer brethren alone, of -tanding 
out among a ma-- of -imilar figure- w ith a distinct individualitv. a- 
portrait- of a soul within the limit^ of a per-onalitv. In many re-pect- 
Jat)ane-e art ma\ be -imply defined a- the introduction of the indi- 
\iduali-t temperament into the a‘-thetic ideal of the Far Ea-t." 

Again, it i- a purely Indian influence — and more particularlv an 
Indo-GaTigetic or Gu])ta influence — which a--eit- it-elf in the Yaku- 
-hiji trinity, dating from al)out 717 (Fig. 11 ). In the -eated (‘cntral 
Buddha, indeed, the Gandharian (diaracter of the general architec- 
tural co]i-triiction and drapery i- -ofteiied l)v the harmonizino^ and 
unif\ ing <jualitv of the melting Gupta -oftiie--: but the two -tandiim 

‘ (’ornp.ur ttir ^rnfiit's in thi- atlihidr rrpn'Nrnt Mirokii oi NNoirin 

k.Mrirjnn i t*pj odnrfd in m Emi.L^ion \\ nrnnr'- tine \ Jap(u,rst> Smlntiire of 

flu' l^'ruxf, IM. 17. Ul 7)2 CJI. 

• 'I ]]v tiru* fu t- nj' t hr 'I t‘rnp\7> rpii w n r not nirrr intit.Uion f,r thr < ontinriitnl linr 
;n t- iiiit i.uIh I < r. .ition- nroni:in,ilit \ niidn < ontinrnht! inihirrn r " Sm- Ihofr^xor Srii( tii 

4nki: '! lir Ktnr \i t- ott fir 'I rtrip\r, hjn ■■ |>t \\,h<>kk<i \o Til S'pf .-tnUrr 10211 

sV/rz/rJ /ff'fns i>f T'arti! ufuf Sum/ I )vnu.s/ii>,s. \ oI \ Eiir. .‘E ( ). Kinriniri. op. < ii 
p. ir>: aiifj ( ui\ (il,i-rr: Oslu^inf isrhx Phisfik IM ill }I2 ii:l ill. t'ompnrr al-o .vriain 
l)o.j}ii->att\a- on I fir TiinUiuanir f'.cinri v. ilhiUratrd m \ oi Hi, l\<r of tfir prrMTif 

\s(,rk: and tfir crhdjratrd Kopran rrlirt of :"){) from Srkknt-nati. I'tr.pirnfK irpj odnrrd 
aftrp tfir ('ho-rn KoM’ki. notat>l> }>> Otto Kiirnnirl, op. < Knr, 100, p |{;o 
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l)OLnii^attvas \\liieh flank it ( Gakku aiul iVikko). ^vith their nude 
tor-o^, their almo-t sen^uoii- modelling, their slight side^vard sway 
of the hips, and the sinuon> elegance of their douhle ^carf-. are in 
every way characteristic* of Gu{)ta. Sui. and T'ang days. The Gakko 
and iSikkc") of the Takiishiji at ?sara already stand for a reversion 
to plastic treatment, an implied suggestion of tropii al ardour >o pro- 
nounced a- to suggest to ii<. beneath the very chastitv and sexless 
reserve of the hodhisattvas. something of the carnal mvsticitv of 

Krishnaism. The slightest tendenev 
to fullness in the forms reveals, per- 
haps. the heaviness into which the 
poAverlul plastic technique of Thing 
ait finally degenerated. But with 
tlii^ reservation the two great bronzes 
in question, about five feet in height, 
are directly akin to thc^sp central 
Asiatic works in which Gupta tend- 
encies are present. The little bronze 
Amitahlia trinity, about nineteen 
inches high. aUo dating from the 
early seventh century, now at the 
Hoiwuji. suggest^ T'ang influences of 
a more trancpiil sort: the luaid of 
Amitahha. incoinparahle in its fnlh 
ncs-s and ‘^oitncs^. s,ho\\^ Us how the Apollo tvpe, having travelled 
from Gandhiira to tlie far extremity of Asia, assumed a new spiritual- 
ity hcaieath the cliistd of this privileged race. 

This impression he(*omes mort^ striking than ever before in the 
Rontcai < Brahma), a statue in dry lacquer.' some seven and a lialf 
feet in height, whicli stands to thc‘ right of tlu' great Kannon of the 

1 Cf the oftlit' fiainl MiLac hmk t'mrn 'riiri-tiiiani: t)\ UrofrxMtr 

P<‘Ili<>t. riw\\ in f fu^ ( ininiel, Xoi III. FIl". 2(r> 

' ( 'url ( il,is*T. oj) ( it PI. riT, 

Cl. Priliot • \nle sur la laqne shrlie," in Journal a^iaUque, A{)ril-June 



Ivarinon oi' tlit^ Kari'-hinji. 
— Pfiofo. Stiirnlii Shoiri 
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Sangat-u-du in the Tddaiji, Nara (Fig. 
12). Thi-^ work, which dates from the 
middle of the eighth century, i- asiadhed 
to the bonze Ryohen ( 689-773 ) . who 
\va-. indeed, the head of the Todaiji: ^o 
that the school to which it belongs wa^ 
able to draw plenteous inspiration from 
the realism of Thing art in general, a^ 
i\ell as from the harmonious and melt- 
ing fullne^^ of the work^ produced at 
T ien-lung-^han in particular ( cf. Vol. 
III. Fig. 164. 165. 166). Indeed, the 
Bonten of the Sangat^u-do presuppo'^e^ 
arti^'ts who had a knowledge of all the-e 
schools. It^ perfect constriu'tion and the 
faultless classicism of its lines recall 
the Greek canon; it> .-imple. tranquil 
forms might almost trace descent, 
through the T'ien-lung-shan school, 
from the melting softnc'-s of Gupta art. 
while its nobility recalls the best works 
of the Sui period. But these are but the 
component elements in the work, whidi 
is itself perfect in it^ unity. Or. rather. 


Kn.i Hi: 2 8 

Shotokii-t in tlir \irinaii. 


l\\'*to, ninth < ♦’nhir\. 

lilt'd to Kan.ioka. 
tritni ,),ip;in<"'t‘ ITinpl 


we ^ee in it. even lietter than in earlitu' 
work-', how' out of these multifarious 
foreign elements Ja{)an had created an 
art which, while -pecifically Ja[)ane-'e. 
rai-ed tMch ot these alien -.tvles to its 
highe-t |)owt*r. 4 hi" i" why tht* Japane^t^ school succeeded in going 
back to the original "ourcc" iindcrh ing the second-hand ver^ions 
which reached it. In the gentle strength of it" rounded form", and the 
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calm, simple lines of it^ draperie-. tin- Bonteu redi-co\er- and re- 
vives the miracle of Greece. Indeed, fur the attainment of -ucli natural 
dignity and -erene grandeur we -hould have to go hack to the 
Greece of the fifth century: and. as a matter of fact, that harmoni- 
ous union of pure Helleni(* l)eauty with the great peace of Buddhi-m 



Thu iu .U) 

bri kk'hijatc'n :> it. Itin in in tin* .Inrunji Iwofo, 

t \\ fit t tl Cf [ll IIPN . 

— Pltnh) 'Sliirtil)i ^huiri 

wliicli tiu' art of rTandhaia had 'tri\t‘n in \ain to arhi('\c. and no 
Indian, central .V'latic. or diinc^f; cop\' had ^nct/ccdcd ni realizing, 
wa- now (dlecleil l>y Japan almo'l at the hi-i allenipt. and without 
etVoi t. 

In the Bonten (d' the Sangat'U-dd the ohjtcl aimed at hv llie Oreeo- 
Buddhi^t 'chool i- lur the fir^t time ftdly achieved: it i~. moreover. 
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a perfect fu-iuii of the Hellenic canon witli the r7ii[)ta ideal, and at 
the ^anie time oiu* of the nio-t -Irongly national ina-terpiece- (jf the 


native geniii-. 

''The :?aine impre^-icm of piu’e Oi’eco-Roman c1a>-ici-in emanates 



Statue of VTaitr(‘sa Ian j tier on ( la\ , in 
t!it“ KufN uji. ksi'to .'III li { eriliii \ . 


from a number of statue- of monk- 
carried out iti the dry hn'qiier proc- 
e-- and dating from the fir-t half 
or the middle of the eighth century: 
Ave may mention in particular the 
standing figures of the monk Sub- 
hut i and a iumil)er of other di-ciples 
of Sakyamuni in the Kofukuji. 
\ara. draped, a- in a toga, in their 
mona-tic cloak (U' samghriti.^ The 
^implicity and dignity of tlie atti- 
tude-. the natural arrangement of 
the drapery - — ■ Avhich leaver the 
right -ide. or tlie l}rea-t only, im- 
co\ered^ — -and the reali-ti(' direct- 
ne-- uith ^\hich the ^ha\en heads 
are li'(\iled. all remind u- of the best 
Roman portrait-, dating from about 
the opening of the Chri-tian era.' 
The ^ame may be -aid ol the com- 
manding powtn* and cold dignity, 
a^ wtdl a- of the lran<tiiil cla'>>i(n-m 
o[ tho dra})erie-. in tlie -eated --tatue 


of th(‘ hon 2 (‘ Rvolxm. pie-erviMl in tlu‘ lodaiji. ISara. founded by 


that gieat organi/ei about bOO. 1 he rjUMo-Roman model-, which had 


^ Se{e('(e(i . . > ^<>1 t; ( ). Knrnnx'l: // [rl tit> I' f-J i frrr/tr-( )rirnL PI. 19; 


Curt ^ . op. ( it . IM. ] 1 ) _ 

- thf -trikiri^' fx^rtiint rt'pindund ni flnrvuii i )k<i<innn No P! 3 which is 
wor th\ to < oriipnic to the [lor 1 1 nit ^1 nt iic^ ol Mcnifdiji r p{ - lor in-lniicc, (he Louvn* 
Ncrihe sented upon the ‘rronrtd. 

- (). L' \ri (It' (’ Pjffrfiir-Oncril iM. 23 S’c/cOcd y^ 7 /r.. . . . . \ 1 . t See nkj 





F I ( . I B I 3 

Aiiiida. gilt xiH'oiul lialfol’ llu* twrlfth (.rnturN 

— Phoiu, L(JUire 
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degenerated into cninnionplare ainl lound their way. in an ineonipre- 
hen^ihle. l)elated. and alnio-t nuLinniified \ei-iun. aero-- eenlral A’-ia 
and (ihina. now at la-t. on reaeliing the (Mid of their long journey and 
touching the -oil of Japan, tlie new Hella-. (W-t off the mortuary 
hand- which -wathed them, awoke to life, regained consciou-ness. and 
hecame \i\ified with a new' vigour. For there wa-. -o to -t)eak. a pre- 
dt^-tined harmonv betw'een Greece and Japan. The Bonten la^produced 
a- Fig. 12 ha- -hown how' the -pirit of Japan di-(a)\ere(] w ithin it-elf 
an Attic beautv and nobilitv of rhythm. It wa- -unicient for a di-tant 
reniini-(‘ence of Greece to be tran-mitted to the Japan of the Xara 
period for thi- contact to reveal to her the Greek geniu- latent in her 
own soul. The ten (]i-(dples of the Buddha in the K(~)fiikuji -how' how 
^he further di-covered w ithin her-elf the -ol)er reali-m. the often cold, 
-eve re dignitv. ^vliich con-titute the beauty of the Roman portrait. 
Thi'* feeling for portiaiture i-. indeed, yet another point in which 
the Japane-e ta-te for individuali-m in art. to which we referred 
al)o\v. find< expre--ion. A< early a- the -eated portiait- of Ganjin 
and Gy(5-hin in the T(">-hodaiji and the Horyuji at Aara. dating from 
the eiglith ceiitiiiy.' we -ee thi- -ide of tlie national temperament as- 
-erting it-elf unre-trained and. by creating a reali-m of almo-t crude 
-irnplicity in which to expie-'. it-elf. making the-e -tatue- iiito p-y- 
chological and -ocial studies of a penetrating inten-itv. 

It wa- at thi- -tage in the revelation ol their national geniu- under 
the -tiniulu- of foreign im]iortation- that the Japane-e of Yamato 
came in contact with the epic -t\le. They had recadved from central 
A-ia and T'ang Ghina the type oi the king- of liea\en i lokajidla^ 
t' sliitrjuiu) martial divinitie- wdio-e fLUiction it ua- to 

the woofT'n -tntnf of (iiviii "SniO n\rit)(‘ri’- TiifiNirr, In ihr nkndf i a T t iiiptr ^arnalo 
Pr<ninM. 0‘pi 0(1 lit 1 \ii Sdet led /Irlns . . . \ \III T). 

1 (an! ( Of). < tl .0! IIM \'22 . i\ni\ vilj i Okuutirm \o <1. IM. t -(>, dud No 7 
ni. 10- !T MH' in l\\r -ainc \1(‘. and -o i> the *‘\t raordinar\ (frTa( otta ^[aiur O'fjrcMTil in*' 
a tM-ai d«‘d \ inialdkli ti oi tiir ToinpNo pcricjil, al>o al lloiNfiji, r (■{)ro(lii( ad ihid No T 
td. M-11. ^ . 
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tral A^ia or T\ing China ( cf. \'ol. III. Fig. 181 ) to realize how great 
tlie eontrilmtion oi the Japane-e gamin'-. In China the power wliieli 
the cliaraeteri-tie feature of T'ang art wa- lo-ing it- vigour and 
clum-ilv degenerating into empty and deelamatoiy ge-tieulation. 
Japan revived thi- art witli tenfold vigour, hreathing into it the soul 
of the samurai, with it- concentrated violence and love of action. In 
the ^ketcli of tlie evolution of Chine-e art which we attempted in 
Volume III of this series, we showed how the immen-e potential 
energie- latent in the Chou bronzes found concrete cxpre.-sion. fir<t 
in the art of the Han and afterward- in that of the Six Dyna-tie-, 
reaching it- full expan-ion in T'ang sculpture, only to lo-e it- im- 
petus and become, a- it were, finally paraly-ed in the o-tentatiou-lv 
powerful style of its later forms. After the T‘ang dyna-ty the pla-tic 
power of Chinese art Ava- dead. But thi- power, which in China was 
in future to go to wa^te, was now inherited by Japan, where it -et in 
motion an energy of unexpected scope, so that the pla>tic power which 
might have been considered to have lost it- vigour for good wa- born 
again to a career whicli was to know no limits. The shitenno of the 
Tbdaiji. with their firm. comnicUiding po-e and their formidable 
armour, their terrible expres-ion and ge-tures — tho-e menacing 
faces with their wrathful glance, like forces field in cfieck and readv 
to leap into a(‘tion — warn us that a new force Avas now rearing its 
head in the ea-t of Farthe-t A-ia and laying cJaim to the heritage of 
a tottering China in the hi-tory of art just as it wa- to do in the his- 
tory of the world. An epic Buddhi-in wa-' now' about to make its ap- 
pearance. akin to the epic Christianity of the (‘ru-ade-.^ 

And here we may once more imte how' Buddhi-t art. which in all 
other land- wa- collective ami moni-tic. became in Japati an indi- 
viduali-t art. both in the -trongly j)tn-onal -tamp impi'e— cal upon it 
by the arti-t and in tin* inten-e personality of the work it-elf. 

Lastly, the example of the-e fainou- ,-tatues -.how- us the fn^t be- 


Horyujl Okwjami, Xo. 3t, 14. 6. 



J A P A \ 



ginning'^ of "wliat t(j cle\t?lop into a '■oculari/ed art growing up 
in the lieart of BiuldliiMn it-elf. ^or did thi> comparative ^ecLdariza- 




FtOT' H K 3() 

Huiiicious M eru‘N attributed t(» 'I'* } a-^rjo. in the KT/anji. 
— Plinfo >}Hiiild >li< tin 



F I (. i iu’ 3 7 
Hinnoreus ^eene. 

- -- Phofn, Sliitiihi Simlii 


tion of art. ulucli aru^e ont ot tlu' \cry trininpli of Buddld'*m. fail to 
find expres>ion in architectur e a^ well. Prote^^'or Eli-sdev point'' out. 
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in fact, that the teniple’^^ of the Tenipyo period — -in'h the Tudaiji. 
hiiilt between 711 and 747 ( Fig. 4 ) . the Tu-hodaiji. dating from 75^). 
the \ umedono. Hdryuji. dating from 759. and the Sliin-l akLi->hi ji. 
dating from 717 (Fig. 8) — Mere now not merely ^anctiiarie-. l)iit 
aFo political and intellei'tual centre-, having -chool-. univer-itie-. or 
di-pen-aries attached to them, a- the ca-e might be; moreover, he 



PortNut of ( })v in Pile* hf*rtnlt hy I nkri, in The 

Ihn Krit'uknji, Nam SanjuNaiipnido, IvNoto, 

— f^liufn. S}tinit)i Slioiii — Phi>f(K '^Inrntii Shni[i 

add-. the -pirit in-])iring their conception i- ratiunali-tic ratlier 
tlian niy-li<\il: thn-. for tcxaniple. they avoid die dim light beloved of 
primili\ tenpile-.^' 

The \ara jieriod \\a- drawing to it- fdo-e; but in the dav< of il- 
early ardmir it had rnriclied the Buddlii-t woild with what are it- 
nio-l niarvellou- nia-terpiee(*-. alter the Indian ])ainting- of Ajanta: 
the fre-coe- of Hc'iryuji.^ 

’ Ildryuji Sii , Frf’Nr'ops f,( Kornln TnttjfJt’: nsprcialK Sufi/4e- 

rnenf. No. \/Pl 1 -t. 0, 12: Nn. 2 (>1 C 7. 3. t>i Ul 21. 22. No. t. PI. 1.7. Ih.j.I-o 

Siifjfflf'riif'nl I, Fi<;. 22, whiiti nnjilit Ih* a draw ini; ( >1' LoonardoN. 


Even today the exart date of the-e frescoe- i- ^till a prohleni. The 
Kondd. or Golden Temple, of Hdryuji, the walG of which thev adorn, 
wa- completed toward> 607: tradition ha^ it that it wa- -eriou-lv 
damaged by fire in 670 and con--idera])l v restored between 708 and 
715. The ({iie^tion -till to be solved is whether the frescoe- date from 
the original building of the edifice or from it-' reeon-tru(*tion. 



X'-jififra, <>r rNiian-Nan" t)\ I re 
koi ■ 1 \\()<»(jrri fiLTiin’ akoiit 

<> n . 2 iri'>. in lu'iirlif , in I la* 
Kai'ukuji 

— Pftofn Shinif)! ^hoin 


Ilrl ail ol’ Fiirnr <* 10. 
— F/a>r>. Sininhi Sluan 


\\ liatiwer may be tlu' solution of tlii- problem! — w hich iinolvte 
a variation in the date^ ot tlie^e mural {lainting- a- great a- from tlie' 
beginning or middle of the seventh centiny to the' beginning of the' 
eighth — it i- exlreme'lv [)rol)al)le that tlie Ire-e'oes -honld not be 
a^ci ibeal to a Japane-e hand at all. but to Chiiu'-e or ce'iiti'al A-ian 
arti-t^ -aturated with Indian influence- a- to paint in the Indian 
style. Indeed, one mav -earch them in vain for any Chine-e charac- 
teristics. Thc-e paintings are derived from Ajanta. through the fre- 
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roe- of Khotaii. Kucha, and Tun-huang. and tlie Korean tom!) of 
Saniinvori. The type-, the co-tunie^. the attitude^, the expre-^ion- — 
all are Indo-Gupta and go hack to the -tyle of Cave I at Ajaiita. dat- 
ing pieci-ely from the fir-t half of the seventh century. To convince 
ourselve- of thi- we have only to conipare the hodhi-attva- i]lii-trated 
in Fig. 16—21 with Fig. 43 and 17 in A oluine III of thi- work, and 
203 and 205 in \ olume III. oi'. again, the flying genin- in Fig. 23 
with that from Tim-huang reproduced a^ Fig. 115 of 5 olume IIL^ 

But jii-t a^ we liave -een a])Ove that the sculpture of Nara pro- 
duced the pure-t ma-terpieces. and. if we may u-e tlie expre— ion. 
the ultimate achievement of Greco-Biiddhi-t and Indo-Gupta -culp- 
ture. so the fre-coe- of Horyuji are a revelation of an Ajanta purified 
of it^ in-tin(*tive tropi(‘al pagani-m and raided to a purelv ideal plane. 
It i^ true that the ” heautiful hodhi-attva ** of Cave I at Ajanta. illu — 
trated in 5 olume II. Fig. 17, heiiding over the >uffering world with 
a ge-ture of infinite pity, wa- already a '-upernatui al vi-ion. But per- 
haj)- the very fact that the divine figure i- rendered so profoundly 
human l>y thi- almo-t suffering ])itv erred preid-elv iti bringing the 
divine too miieh down to oiu* level. And if. on the other hand, the 
glance of the ” being- of wi-dom wa- lo-t in a metat)liy'-i(*al inedita- 
tion of unfathomable pi'ofundity. this detached -uperiority appeared 
to leniove them far above all earth'- viei--iti!de- (Fig. 22). The 
bodhi-attva- of Horyuji -eem to stand half-way ]ietwt‘en the-e two 
})hilo-o|4ii(.‘al atlitudf'-. In -})ite of the gentle -trength of compa-- 
sion " winch i- their whole raison (Fctrr, they will not -ufTer them- 
-ehe- to be di-tracted from their tran-cemlental reveri(\ though thev 
still remain the imairnation of -alvation and refuge (Fig. 19-21). 
The-t* heroe- of lioline— . unearthly in their l)eauty beneath the liuge 
aureole which Mirround- their lace witli it- glorv and beneath their 

i We ruMN add ttie 11 \ iiiir ;renii of iVIrnivan Uiodard and Harkin: \nliifiufrs houdfJhh 
ques. IM \\I tlio-e of Oi/il -re ttie pti< it oirraph- taken l)\ IVofe-sor Pelliot 

reprodiK “d in the -nine ^^o^k, IM. \ ia\ --\ I A I and Itio-e on f lie Korean fVe-eoe- of tin 
sixth ( entiirx tj kardt : of korean AH Kij: 21 7 t. S,.*- Horyuji Okuqunn. Su(>f>h'- 

rrtrnf \o 1, PI. 21: Srle< trd lieUcs . . , , \ I, 10 i \n;;t‘l, \\all }>Hinlin^' in tfie Hdkaiji, 
1 liru). near K xoto 
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Ifciji Monmjnidri. Hnll in tin' ImisIoh 
- — By Courtesy oj the Museum of Fiue Arts. Boston 



F i<^ I Hi. 1 2) 

(.irooriis hr^'akitiLT in a hoi'-a. Ik irinnini: of tin' Kainaknra pniod. 
— L Inch 0(1 in collection. By courtesy oJ Messrs, Odin and I lui (Jest 
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Hindu tiara of cha-ed gold, or flu^^el'•deL*kcd inukuUu -till po-^e— all 
the ineffable grave uhivh clothed them on Indian -oil. The Apollo- 
like nobility of their features and the tranquil -uavity of their ex- 
pression in no way diminidi their quality of Olympian strengtli — a- 
i^ also true of their counterparts at Ajanta. Like their common spir- 
itual father. Sakyamuni. they are -till " lion- among men.'" Perhaps 
hv accentuating the Aryan purity of tlieir profile- Japan has even 
emphasized their voluptuou- gravity, like that of charming prince-. 
There is a triumphant elegance in their Indian po-e with the sideward 
^wav of the hips, a- al-o in the play of contra'^t between the richne— 
of their necklaces and bracelets and the lu-trele— (juality of the fle-h: 
while the nude -houlder-. bu-t. and tor-o. which, though at time- 
less slender, are even more meltingly -oft than at Ajanta. are full 
of a virile -weetnes-. 

Al)ove all. in the-e beautiful bodies, at once haughty and tender, 
in these Olympian figure- of an ideal i-t religion, the pride of eternal 
vouth i- -o deeplv impregnated with intellectual gravity, filled 
with a sen-e of the vanity of all thing-, -o ripe with the experience of 
an ai dent piety and mystici-m. that at time- a -ort of wearine-s of life 
emanate- from it. A- at Ajanta. the meditati\e curve of the brow>. 
traced like a bow acro-s the whole forehead, i^ like a 'spreading of 
wings for metaphy-ical -oaring^. And. a- at Ajanta again, we a-k 
oLirselve- what inward my-tery i- concealed beneath the-e -lighllv 
droot)ing evelid-. from bet^vecn Avhich there none the le-- -teals a 
glan(‘e of unfathomable my-tery. or what word it i- that trembles 
u[)on the-e !![>- ^vhich. in tbeir con-riuu-iie-- of the vanitv of all 
thing-, pre-erve a gentle, expectant, conqxi--ionate -ilence. 

The ge-tiire-. above' all. have a grace that tin ill- with mv-tical feel- 
ing and i- almo^t haughty in it- piiritw There i- the ge-ture e)f the 
long, -hauler arm. with the delicate open haiul on a hwed with the 
hip. holding a great floweiing lolu--pta\ which -pring^ up from it 

^ Sec Ildrvuji (Jka>j(unL Supplement, I, PI. h, IL It. 
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in one long, spontaneous line (Fig. 16 . 19 ). Or there is the finger- 
gesture of *’ rea^suranee.*' or ** ah^enre of fear.*' ^^hl^h in these great 
unearthly figures, ^vorthy of Leonardo, is >o intensely significant of 
salvation and repo.se (Fig. 16 , 17 ). And. lastly, there are the ges- 
tures of the hands in prayer — not dasped, as in our Christian art. 



V \ f.T lu: II 

Portrait ot Yoritorno. t)y ralMriohu 
1 11 11 lao I i, in }li<‘ Jinirnji. 

— Photo, Shinibi Sfioin 



Fieinr 15 
portrait of Mirhi/iiTio, 
HUributt'ti lo I'o'^a 

aYijnrtaka lahonl laUn. 
— I Iru h Oil I fi a^dvrl (oo /tv 
rourft’sv of Mrssrs (hlinond 
\ on Photo, J,artn'fn'c 


Of witli palii\ lO'ting again-l palm, a' hi llu- (injdli mudrn (gt".tuie of 
>aiiitation ) . hut 'imply (■fO"iug the tip' of the fmgev' with infinite 
tlelieaey in tiii' final paU'C (Fig. 20 ). Sneh arc the typical ge-ture' 

of the Horyhji fignve^ ge-tiut'' with a contemplative detaclmK'nt 

and tendeniO' in which tlie whole 'pifit of the Mahayani>t age i-i 
e.xpre>'ed. 

From the technical point of view, here again the secret of thi' art 
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i> perhaps to l)e -ought in it- perfect union between the constructive 
skill of the Gandhara school and the spiritual (jnalities. the tender- 
nes^ and inystici-ni. of the Gupta canon (cf. Fig. 20). 

If the workmanship of the Huryuji frescoe- is Indian, that of 
tlie fainon- portrait of Prince Shotoku-taishi and his two sons 
(Fig. 21) — apparently a ^\ork of the second half of the seventh 
c'eiitnry — entirely Chine-e — “‘a good example of the painting 
of the Six Dyna-tie.-/*' to quote Profe--or T. Xaito. It is interesting 
to (‘ompare this painting, too, with the Korean ones dating from the 
second half of the sixth cetitury in tlie tomb of the two pillars 
( Ssang-ynng-chung) near Phybng-an. mentioned in Volume III. 
page 273.' The fashion^ and co-tumes are different, but the technique 
is somewhat similar, notably in the treatment of the delicate, shining 
face-. There i-. moreover, a tradition which attributes the portrait of 
Shotoku-taishi to the Korean prince A-a. In reality all these works, 
wliether Chino-Koreaii or Chino- Japanese, are connected with the an- 
cient ” civil " ( or Confucian) -ehool of Chine-e painting, as to who-e 
nature tlie roll of Ku K'ai-chih in the Briti-h Museum and a few frag- 
ment- bi'ought bv the Pelliot mi-sion from Tun-huang are among the 
bnv [)ie(*e- of evidence (\ol. Ill, Fig. 215. 221). 


THE H E r A \ PERIOD 

The reign of the emperor kammi (782-805) aiarks the open- 
ing of a new era. In 791 tin- prince, mIio wa- one of the strong per- 
sona litie- of hi^ dyna-ty. moved h\< re- idem *e from Xara to Kvoto, 
or rather Heian-kyo. a- it wa- fir-t called. Mhieh wa< to remain the 
inqitu’ial capital from 791 to 1808. The great period of Kvoto. where 
litfuatme i- concerned, i- known a- th(‘ Heian j)eriod (from about 
791 to J 192). Rut from the j)oinl of \ iew of the hi-torv of art, the 

^ Anflrc?o F^ckarfit. A llislory of Korean Art • Prt9', p. 135. 
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Dengvo visited China, from wheiu'e he brought back the nioni.'-t doc- 
trine of the Tendai sect. The seat of thi^ new ^ect. whi(;h gave a pow- 
erful impul'C to Buddliirt metaphv'ies. rva- the temple of Enryakuji. 
huilt hv Dengvo in 788 on IMount Hieizan. to the norlh-eart of Kyoto. 



F T r. T ' n r: IT 

AinidH. fjairainfr tui "ilk in t}i*‘ K' inknikd-iuNdjl, K suto 
f^hofn, Sliirnhi 

The importance ot Deng\o- rtdorm ha- lanm \\ell bronglit out bv 
Ih*ofe— or Ane-aki. llejecting the dogma proff'-^ed by iht* ancient 
Church at Xai a. \vhi<‘h believe<l thf‘ })o-^ibility of F^iuddhahood to be 
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follow itig ill paiticLilar the inV'-tieal (ioctiine'^ of the Shingon sect. 
In 816 Kuhn dai-hi e^tahlidled the -eat of thi- new -eet on Mount 
Koyasaiu where he founded the Kongohuji temple/ The Sliingon 
doctrines, even more than the Teiidai. profe— ed a my-tical monism, 
which found its application in a sort of cosmic charity. In this ^y^- 
tem the Buddha when regarded as a metaph\-ical entity — Mnhd 
J airocana, the ” Great Illuminator in Japane-e. Dainithi A \orai 





F I o r n r 1 0 


J 


F [(; (. m: 50 


portrait \.>hikai:a ^ intho 

(liiikakiiji, rrid of th*' tit tomtli (vntiirv . 
— P/iofo, Sliiinla Styoiii 


Morijii iManjiFri . 1>\ ( Tiodtaisii. 

— (him rollerf loiL By of 

OiJijf ami V an ()e,st 



— wa- conceived, to (ptote Pioie--or Ane-aki. as ** tlie all-compre- 
hending -Old and at the >ame time the all-cteative force of the uni- 
vei>e. all being-, whetlier divinitie-. atigeU. men. or beasts, lieing 
manife-tation- of hi- power and intention-." Thii- the bodv and life 
of the Great Illuminator may be tli-cerned e\'(‘n in a grain of sand 

^ S'O \rf Treasures nf the Kaym^an Temples ' kokka Co. TakNo, 1008). 

For Kobo <iai^hi an arti'-C •'oo a kakrrnofi(» in t ti*' K vdwo^rorokn a'rtnplo I'foji i, K \oto. 
rrprc'^ontin^" ttir ho<ltn-'at t \ a Nairarjuria and attrd)\itt‘d to Koln") flaClCi, Uoprodiiccd in 
Seleefed Belies . . . . \ II. t 

- Sot* a v\oodt‘n itna^'r of MahH \airorana in tlir Chu^onji Toniplr. fUkdchu, said to 
ht* b\ t ’nkt‘i 'tueiftti conturv . in Seleiied Belli s . . . \ . 0. 
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or a drop of water. l)ody. word, atid actions make up the life of 
the universe, both as a whole and in every one of it- part-.*" 

Kobo daidii's my-tic* poem- enable u- to form an estimate of this 
grandiose monism, in which, through Buddhism, the soul of Japan 
came into contact with the powerful pre-Buddhist systems of China 
and India: 

The lustral waters of the esoteric teachings have washed tlie dust, 

Xow is the store of mvstical words thrown open 
In which all hidden treasures come to light. 

In which all virtues and powers find conerete foun. 

The Buddhas in the countless Buddhist kingdoms 
Are hut the one Buddha in the depths of our soul-: 

And the golden lotuses, as manv as the drops of watei in the ocean - — 
These are our body. 

In everv one of the sacred characters mvriads of figures are contained. 
In e\er\ pi eduction of the brush, the chisel. oi metal 
The % ital force id the universe is made manifest. 

In which the real entities of the \irtues are present in myriads; 

And by this way eveiy man is railed to the kmov ledge 

Of his own glorious personalitv e\en in his physical being. 

It is impossible not to lie struck by the analogies offered by such 
conceptions as these with those of Taoi-m in China, or of the Lpani- 
shads. the Bhagnvadgltd, and the \ edanta in India. The ideal of 
Buddhism was shifting its focus. It was no longer the purely negative 
doetrine of renuneiation. charity, and tenderness, but at the same time 
of disillusionment, of the earlie-t missionaries of the Hinayana. or 
Lesser Vehicle/' Beiieatli the external- of Buddhism it was devel- 
oping into a monistic theology, by which the Absolute was restored 
to it- ])osition at the lieait of thing- and beings: an ardently mystic 
theologv. in the eves of wliicli the univer-e. illuminated by an e-oteri(‘ 
doctrine accessible to all the faithful, became one va-t sytubol of the 
Divine/ 

^ See Anesaki Masaharu: Huddhid \rt in Us iielulum h Buildhist Ideals, ch. ii. 
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This ideal wa- the same as that of Brahmaiiical India, ol Sivaism 
and Kri-hnaism. a picture of whi(‘h drawn in ^ nlume II of the 
pre-eiit work. It i^ true that Japan did not obtain it'- knowledge of 
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the^e doctrine-, as ^iich, directly 
and f(n‘mally: l)Ut. ju-t a- it had 
rediscovered the Hellenic genius 
through the di-tant medium of 
Gandharian art. transmitted 
tlu'OLigh that of the ei period, 
just as at Hbryuji it had redis- 
covered Ajanta through the me- 
dium of the art of Tun-huang. so 
now it was reinventing Hinduism 
through the agency of the Hindu 
elements which the Buddhism 
of the Haha\ana uncon-ciou-lv 
bore within it. Thus it will be no 
surpri-e to find the e-oteric doc- 
trine- oi the Tend a i and Shingon 
-ect- tran-po-ing the \alue- of 
Hindu i-m into tho-e of Japanese 
Buddhi -m. e-pecially when we 
con-ider that the ’* red ^ect- in 
Tibet were to produ(*e exactly the 
same ]^hcnomenon ( -ee below', 
(Jiapter ii. page 266 j. 


Kannon. i’ltnncrly at trihiittaj tn ( 'hodon-u. 

— Odin mn liv rourfi^'^v nf Mess'rs. C i.* r .1 * 

0dm and Van (Md Phuhn Laniepre confirmation of this 

-tatement i- that, in the ninth and 

tenth eentuiie-. Heian art redi-coven ed the priiieiph*- of mediawal 

Hindu art. In tin- connexion nothing could be more tvpical than the 

well-known .'-ix-armed -eated Kaniion. a wooden -tatue more than a 
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yard in height in the Kan-hinji. Kawaehi. dating from about 900 


(Fig, 26). or, again, the standing 
a '-lightly >mdller wooden figure in 
the Hokkeji. Xara. aUo dating from 
the tenth eenturvf As Profes-or 
Eli -seev has remarked, in such 
work'^ as the'-e >culpture is no longer 
treated in terms of individuality.*' 
hut from the point of view of its 
philo^ophico-religiou^ significance. 
The multiplicity of arms in the 
former statue, or of head^ in the lat- 
ter. all of which posses*^ a symbol- 
ism quite oppo-ed to the Japanese 
instinct for moderation and pure 
anthropomorphism, illustrates the 
abrupt invasion of Hindu tenden- 
cies. But at this point it would be as 
^\ell to consider the dates. As we 
have just seen, we have now arrived 
at the beginning of the tenth century 
or later. If these statues point to 
an Indian influence — a^ thev ol)vi- 
ously do — from what Indian 
school could this have come, if not 
from the verv one which, not so 
long before, had produced in the 
south of India the sculptures in the 
caves of Ellora (the Kailasa. dating 
Elephanta (dating from about 850 

^ St‘o SeUrfed Thdics . . , , IT, 3: and Uh' 
Ta-awa: *’ \n Intnrprtdalion ot' tla^ Sculpture 
433 (Fel)ruar\ 1927). - See 


annon " of tlie eleven heads.” 



Fku'hk 52 


Peach-tree in t)l()<)ni. t)y So^a Jasokii. 
— (hlin rollerliori. liv ruurfesy of 
Messrs. ()<iin and I an Oesi 

from about 757 to 783) and 
to 900)." as well as from the 

rernarkalile ,-tu(l\ liy ProlV— or ^ utaka 
n tiu‘ Joi^an !>a/' IH. \ , in Kokka. No. 
Vol. IF pp. 231-18. 
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a co-niic conception of the divine which i^ ^oinetiitie- transcendental 
and sometimes monstrous. Going beyond the human form, sculpture 
l)ecomes depei sonalized. or impersonalized. in order to attain to the 



Aljsolute in its entirety, in aecord- 
ance with an inconnnensurahle 
ideal. God is no longer an iiidi- 
vidual, hut the realization of a 
metaphysical abstraction. This 
being so. it matters little that in the 
length of the right arm. descend- 
ing below the knee, the eleven- 
headed Kannon in llie Hokkeji 
shows an evident lack of propor- 
tion which could not have tailed 
to shock the old iiuister^ of \ara. 
In this connexion we should think, 
not of \ara. the (Jriental counter- 
part of Athens, but of the Pala. 
Nepalese, and Tibetan A\alokiteG 
varas wliich we >hall soon be con- 
sidering.’ And. similarly, if the 
six-armed Kannon of the Kaiisliinji 
were to seek its kin. it might be re- 
ferred to some cosinie \i-ion sndi 
as the Siva of Ellora or of Fde- 


'VUviirlidt saint ' \ nnav.isi in phauta. See. for itistance. \ olume 

a al 1 1 to thr t- o i i i 

( sr pairitrr Mu ofj i ' a hoi it 1 2.>o . 11. r ig, o I and C)3 I the centra 1 head 

- MahtSa 111 Ul li | . W itll uhicl, 

may be compared Fig. 26, 

Tlte influence- eotning from Chinese China wt're not calcu- 
lated to eoimlei balan<*e those transmitted by an ’* Indianized China.*'’ 


^ St'e hrlow, ntia]jt(*r li. p. 2f)T. 
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In China, indeed, we have seen in what lifeles'i conventions the sculp- 
ture of the late T'ang. Five Dynasties, and Sung periods hecanie im- 
mohilized. The complete triumph of a forcefully plastic convention 
and of an ostentatious realism made the muscles heavv. set. and 


clogged, and swamped all individual expression. Thi.s heaviness, it 
is true, is infinitely less noticeable in Heian than in Sung sculpture, 
for nothing could have been more repugnant to the precision, nervous 
vigour, and congenitally individualistic temperament of the Japanese 
artist. Hence great charm and suavity are still present in the two 
Kannons mentioned above, and still more so in another tenth-centurv 
painted wooden Kannon with six arms, ju-t under a vard in height. 
sCcited in a posc of meditation, in tlie Muroji. Yamato.’ Again, there 
is great force of personality in the seated wooden portrait of the 
priest Chislif) daislii in the Oiijoji. Otsu. in which the force of cosmic 
meditation is expressed and sustained by the full-blooded physical 
temperament.^ It i- none the less true that in these figures are 
already -ome way from the antlu’opomorphisin. full of moderation 
and balance, in which the spirit of Japan had proved itself the Orien- 
tal counterpart of the Gieek spirit since its very earliest productions. 

On the other hand, the statuary of the Heian period is of capital 
importan<‘e in the history of Far Eastern thought. Even if we were 
unaware of the ?nighty speculatioiis of the Teiidai and Shiimon sects 
this ciit alone would 'iitfire to .-how us that Japan wa> now for the first 
time giappling with the prohleius of niPtaphvsies. ■ 

la many iintanees tlie painting reveal'- the .-ame temleneie'. show- 
ing u- \i'ion- of remarkal)le power, whieh «ometimC' almo-t cause 
u- a certain meta|i}i\ 'ieal malai-e — as. for in-tanre. the Fudo in 
r-oloiir on -ilk. ahont five feet five inehes in height, in the Vanshiiin 
lor Manjuiii). K\oto. or the red Fudh of KOyasan.* But in these 

^ Kttrrutit 1 : // \rf <}r 1' Exfrvnn'-Onenf , UI. 

- ( ’urt ( iliiscr. Of), cil . IM 11-2 


■ ■ -7'; et Hi- Srulpmn- in the .I..frnn 

hni. . ip hukkn.y, . , April 19.U ■. an.i I'l. I\ , hokka. No, 132 I Nm enil.rr 192()). 
' Otto Knnirncl: L \rt tie I hfironie-Orieni, J^l. 
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paintings there is no further cau^e lor 'Urprise. or. rather, we find in 
them the avowal of tho^e tendencies of vhicli we already had an 
mkling; for Fudd is the Japanese form of the god Siva. Thus in tak- 
ing him as one of the manifestations of the supreme Buddha Vairo- 
cana. the Shingon system deliberately associated Sivai.-m with its 
Buddhism; or, rather, in this system Buddhism had hy that time be- 



Bodhiflharnia, hy So^a Ja'^oku, 
in the J(7>tnkn-in. Kyltt). 



Fitiuiu: hO 


Bodhidharriia. h\ So^a JaMiku. 
Odin (‘nllccf inn . Bv ('ourfrsv nf 
-Messrs. Odin and I an Oest 


come no more than a vehi(de for the whole spiiit vhich underlay the 
religious tenets of India. Indeed, as we showed above. Siva Bhairava. 
the god of terror, appearing amid flame- among the peak- of the 
Kailas, is. as it were, the spirit of Ellora and Elephanta come to 
haunt the <doi-ter of Koya-an.' In order to obtain a better understand- 

’ * ■*"• '"I- l'l>- If”'*-*). Si‘i. \rl Trfdsnres of Hie hr,vaean Temnle.t Ki)kka 

l•Mbh-hi^^.y(■,,.. lofi!!., PI. ir,. 20, 10. Kokka. 210 VlaN 1910., PI. 1, p. 3H.> . F.i.ir, 
ot the Onjoji ^ aitiu^hiro. <‘l(‘v<‘nth < <‘ntnr> f 
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ing of the works of thi’^ school it should. m(:)re(n'er. he remembered 
that the Chinese Buddhist painting of the Six Dytui^tie^ and the fir^t 
half of the T'ang period po-^e-'^ed ” a -trong character of religious 
magic/* “ The ^tate of mind which during that very age wa- giving 
rise to the tantri-^t cult- of Pala Bengal. Nepal, and Tibet was gen- 
erally prevalent throughoiit the Buddhi-t world of the dav. a< i- fur- 
ther -hown bv the demon -cene> of 
Tun-huang in Fig. 27,^ 

Such notions the>e were lead- 
ing Japane-e painting and -culpture 
towards mode^ of expre— ioii which 
were almo-t diametrically oppo-ed 
to the natural genius of the race: 
toward- a seeking after ” monu- 
mental effects and a contempt for 
pla-tic method- tending to set 
limit- to the ])er-onality of the god, 
wdierea- the ol)iect wa^. on the (‘on- 
trary. to prodiu'e an impre— ion of 
imper-onal and mdimitcd force: to- 
ward- rich {‘olour- clio-en. not for 
their harmoniou- a_*-thctie effeet. 
but. a- in Tibet in later dav-. for 
their religion- -ymboli-m or >ome 
’-imilar I'ea-on. All the-e character- 
istic. which ha\e betni -o ^N(dl analy-ed ]>v Profe--or Eli--e‘ev. cause 
Heian art to -tand apart, outside the general evolutif)ti of Japan/ 

^ rVofVw)r IN'Iliot X !♦'( t urr n} JiHi*' n>. on ( 'hine‘>r lb olr (irs 

}'Uinl« ( ',hin< ti'.iw 

- S<M' \rl Treasures of kovasori Tfntfiirs, Cl If), f)). ()«). ~l] 

\\r rnH\ H«1<1 thnl Hurini: I Ik* Hrian pniod .lapariPM* art also nrni»'r\\rr\f tha hi- 
fliii'rav ol "■^risHniU Persia, \vhi( h earn*' h\ wkn of kliotan and Kia ha and (“an !*<• riotK-ad 
('sprciallv in Uk* rnprasmt at ions of . Krlain l'>uddhist di\ initics of uariikr asp,M‘l. siadi as 
Bishainnn ( Vaisravana Tf Jid iirhi Mat>iirnoto: ’ Tho Historical ( )ri^dn of Tobatsu 
Bishainoriti'n," K(jkk<i, ?so. 471 'February 
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4'okiisan, b\ Soira Ja-oku, in the 
Daitokliji. K\oto. 
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There are many famous names among the Heian painter^, espe- 
cially that of Kiidara Kawanari. who died in 853, and Ko^e Kanaoka. 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor Lda (889-97 ). The 
name of Kanaoka ha^ l)een connected \vith a great number of works, 
but none of them can be ascribed to him with any certainty, not even 
the portrait of Shotokii-taishi as a child, in the Xinnaji. Kyoto 
(Fig. 28). though, whoever the artist may have been, this an ad- 
mirable work, with its ralm. broad simplicity, purity of line, majestv 
and sweetness of expression, not to speak of the powerful personalitv 
of which it conveys an impression, or the magic of its sombre greens 
and faded pink^. Ashich carry us far away from the tantrist ideal of 
tlie age of Kobo daishi.^ The same remarks — though for other rea- 
sons — tipply to the Jizo B(watsu in the Louvre, formerlv attributed 
to Kanaoka (Fig. 29 ) : a work in this style (\vhich has. moreover, its 
counterpart iti the Berlin Museum)" must -urely be a>signed to 
about the thirteenth century. It ha^ to be admitted that it is as difli- 
cult to as'^ign a due ])laee to the great name of Kanaoka in the deveL 
opment of the national canon of art — in so far, at least. a>s we are 
able to reconstitute it — as it is to do the same thing for the great 
name of W u Tao-tzu in relation to Chinese art. On the other haiid, 
tradition has liaiided down a mnnber of legends about Kanaoka. One 
of tlie^e relate^ bow' a hoist‘ which he had tjainted in the iSinnaji 
Tern 1)1 e. Kyoto ■ — a Shingon temphu as it ha])})ens — used to esea[)e 
from the picture e\en'y night and scour the neighbourliood. a miracle 
which was repeated until somebody scrat(*hed out the eves of the 
painting. Such a legtmd is (|uit(' in coiiforfuilv with tlu^ old (Chinese 
belief, adopted by Buddhism, that art (‘onfer> a sort of life upon the 
})ainttMl figures. This magic (‘otiception of the work of art is. morr'- 
o\er. as old as art itself, and no doubt explains why it ap[)eared at 

^ SrJrrlnf . .II 

- nii<j Kiimni*'!. L \rf <!<• ri’Jj'frntH’-()npn(. Kiir !)u 
Srr nUo thr uatrrf'nll of \ii< fii M knkrtnono in \hr Trfvuiiid Akaho-hi (■(•Ilrrfion, 
'-Mill to I>\ Kom* kHTiHoka. in Srirtfrt/ HpIips . . . \ \ II. 7. 
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all. In tlie arc'liair age of China, for example, the reprei^entation of 
a creature wa? considered to luive taken shape so soon as the pupiC 
of the eyes were painted in: and thi^. according to Professor Pelliot. 
explains the custom of the dot. 'standing fur the eye. on the fimeral 
tablets representing the dead man. But it is particularly interesting 
in this connexion to ^ee these aticient animistic beliefs obtaining the 
support of the esoteric Buddhism of the Tendai and Shingon sects/ 



Figure 63 

Return of the junks on Fake Tiiniir-t'Inir. niakiniono attril)utea to tile 
< aiiiu^''e paiiitta’ Mu ( h i ' e. 

— colleihon. Tukyu. Pholn, Sliimlu Slmin 


The literalLtre of the Ileian period (791—1192). even more tlian 
that of /sara. was a society and court literature. Feminine influence 
predominates in it. It aliomuls/' says ^V-ton. in desina'plions of 
s(‘enes of domestic and court life, and of amours and sentimental or 
romantic incidents. The jnost celelnated A\otk of this pmiod is the 
anthology known as the Kokiiishfu or poems ancietit and modern." 

^ \nion2: tiw' paint<'r'' nf t iu-^ pet ind w c tuay aUo nimt ii ai Ihi So/o. whodira in 
a prir'st of (he Toji '1 tauple. twoto to whom i'* attril)uto(J in partii ular I tie ei'lein'aled 
kakemono n‘prexonlin;jr '^ama-<lr\a, prt'srtM’d in that temph' tiie Kaneiu-in'. <'f. .SV- 
Jected . , \ll (> middle of Ifir tlfdan poriorl aNo saw the appearant'e nt 

tile sriiool known .is tin* ) arnaln~(\ wfinh will Ih' di><‘Uss('d m rnorr detail m eonn<‘\ion 
uitii tile Fujiwara p<*ri<>d W tu^rd onh nimtion heir the famous scroll ilhutrat inir tlie 
(lenjf Mifntufdfari I ho rotnarn'e o{ Uiincc (icn)i . and sonu^ otfier work> of a trampiil 
<'h<ira< tei Indonirin,': to t lie f Ician poi ind Wcm.n al-.o point tail tliat t hi' end of tlie s.mie 
perioil saw the appear:m< ot another featiite of } (irnaln-r pieturi's - tiie\ iM><:arE that 
is, to assume a “( iiara< (et of motion and lu iskni'ss " See the s( k)!! pictures of the Sliinki- 
7an d'ernple. on the foundation of the ttanjiie, and Prufe''><i[' ( )zaki Nat^uhik(j in Kokka, 
.No. 4 ta Septiunber 16J7). 
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collected between 905 and 922. The delicacy and even preciosity of 
most of the pieces contained in it make it an excellent picture of this 
period of refinement, during which the moral sensibility of Bud- 
dhism became so happily fused with the deep feeling of the Japanese 
people for nature: *' Shall we (‘all that only a dream which we see 
while asleep? This vain world itself I cannot regard as a realitv.'’ 
Or: The hue of the flowers mingles with the snow, so that it cannot 
l)e seen: but their presence may be known were it only bv the per- 
fume/' Or. again: This night of spring, of formless gloom, the 
colour of the plum-flowers cannot, indeed, be seen: but liow can 
their perfume be hidden? ^ We may note the nature of this poetry. 
The Jiaga-uta. or ’* long poems/' of the ^ara period are now re- 
{)laced by tanha, or short poems." confined to thirtv-one syllables. 
From the point of view of sul)ject-matter. too. thev tend to enshrine 
an emotion, delicate or profound, a sensation, powerful or fleeting, 
within the narrow limits of the brief avowal of a peisonal experi- 
ence or of a rapidly ^ketched miniature. It is curious to compare 
the<e short poems, xj striking in their briefness and concentration, 
with the T'ang poetry of China and its full-bodied, orche^t^al har- 
monies. Tlie preface of the KokinsJuL written by Ki no T>uravuki. 
who died in 916. shows us liow. as early as this period. Japanese 
taste and pot^tic sentiment had already found their (‘lassi(> perfection. 

This sentiment i^ cJiaracteri/ed by a sense of moderation which 
shrinks from everything overstepping the limits of hiirnanitv. and i> 
in e<{ual contrast with Indian ihapsodizing and with the impassioned 
exaltation of the Cfiinese ^oiil. shall find the same fellow-feeling 
for humanity, the same sense of moderation and craving for finish, 
in the Japaiu‘se art of the Heian period- — ^ as. indeed, in the whole 
a‘stlictic ideal of the country in later days. The sanu> ifmat(^ (dassj. 
ci^ni iii^pii’f's the no\els ol tlu' period: for example. th<‘ hr Monoga- 
tari, dating from the beginning of the t(mth ('(mtnry. atid the Genji 


^ \\. {'j. \'^U)n: Jafxinesc Ldfrafurc. p[). OO, f>l. 
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Monogatari, A'onipo^ed about the year 1000 by MLU■a:^aki Shikibu. 
one of the eourt ladies. Asho relate-; in a ^tyle at once high-bred and 
full of melancholy, and with infinite delicacy of feeling, the love- 
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!)aruh(>os tin the .shore. Draw in*: ia probaliK ol“ tin* ^ iian prrioth 

^ Miisce Guiniet 


adventures of a charming priiue. Genji. tlie son of the Emperor by 
a la\ourite.^ We may aEo mention the Pilloiv-sketches ( Makiira no 
soshi). from the pen of Sei Shonagon. another lady of the court and 

^ frarislati'd h> Arthur Walt^N, The Tale of (,enji (London. 19:23j. 
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Japanese poete-^. ^vht) lived ahoiit the vear 1000. In these two work’^ 
we are initiated into the pastimes of one ol the ino-t refined soeieties 
which the world has ever known: scene- of court life, in a setting of 
marvellous costuines and iiuhle attitude-: -ul)tle shades of feeling 
touched in with an exquisite delicacy: occasional verses or love- 
poems: moral reflections marked hv a fine under-tanding of p-ychol- 
ogv and often by a humour very similar to our own: and. as a hack- 
ground to the-e scenes of social life, fre-li gliinp-e- of nature in 
Japan: In spring, I love to watcli the dawn grow gradually whiter 

and whiter, till a faint ro-y tinge crow ns the mountain's cre-t. wliile 
slender streaks of purple cloud extend themselves above. In summer. 
I love the night, not onlv when tlie moon is shining, but the dark too. 
when the fireflies cross each other'- path- in their fliglit. or wlien llie 
rain is falling. In autumn, it is the lieauty of the evening which most 
deeplv move- me. a^ I watch tlie crow seeking their roo^ting-place in 
twos and threes and fours, w hile the setting sun sends forth hi- beams 
gorgeou-ly as he draws near tlie mountain'- rim. Still more i^ it de- 
lightful to see the lines of w ild geese jiass, looking exceeding small in 
the di-tance. And when the -un ha- quite gone down, how' moving it 
i- to hear the chirruping of in-eet- or the -ighing of the wind! ’ 

The whole fiagraiiee of the Heian ])eri{)(] i- levived hv the tones of 
these poete--es of the year 1000. a- Sei Shbnagoii herself exfire-scs it 
in one of her (*ompari-on- : “'The kimono- are jierfumed and laid 
away in euphoard-. and time gue- hy. TIk^ day hefore ve-terdav, ve— 
terday. today . . . days - . . months . . . tliey are utterlv forgot- 
ten. One day the whim seize- one to take out once more the forgotten 
garment, all -teeped in the perfume of the pa-t. which rist'> about one 
and difl'u-e- itself through the air, . . . The fiagraiice of the pa-t i- 
something far more delieiou- and -Ld)tle than the ])ei’f[ime of the 
present." ' Or let u- listen to the tone- of the night-t)ieee eompo-ed bv 

^ \V (i \-tnn: Jnj><ine'<e f.iif'rniure p lUi, 

- 1'lu' f^ilfoir-hintk (>r Sri s{ir,riHi:nfi t r 1»\ Xithur a.orKioii, 

1 92H », St'e a No Xot)uko Kot)a> a-^lu : Skrirh-hnnk n/ the Ltiify Sei Slta/ifKfini ' I j anion, 1 9.50 ■. 
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the tender Miirasaki Sliikibu in the imperial palaee. in her journal, 
written between 1007 and 1010: ^ '* As the auUunn ^ea^on draw< 
nigh, the top< of the tree> beside the pool, and the bii-hes on the i)aiik< 
of the stream, are tinged with varying tone> who-e hue- grow deeper 
in the mellow sunset light. All through the night the murmur of the 
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the We hear an utheer oi the eoiirt ery: ' Open the outer gate- 

uf the Einpie--’- apaitinent-: the rnai<l- of honour are not vet iu‘re: 
let the -eeretaiie- eonie ioruardi ' While thi- order ring- out. the 
three-u'elutk hell begin- to toll, -ending a vil)ration through the air. 
Player- Iiegin at once at the five altai-. The voice- of the priest- are 
-olenin indeed a- they reeite in a ^ery loud voice, wing with one 

another from near and far. Tlie ah- 
])ot of the temple of Kannon-yin. ae- 
( onipanied hy twenty prie-t-. corner 
from the ea-t of the palace to prav. 
Holy are their footstep'. as thev 
echo along the gallery. I follow them 
with mv eve', a* their saeretl form<, 
clad in -potle-s white rohe^. cross 
the maje-tic Chine-e bridge and pro- 
ceed along the path."' ' But perhaps 
Sei Shonagon. wittier, le-s -entimen- 
tal in hei’ melancholv. and more of 
a woman of the world than ^vlurasaki 
Shikihu. ])aint- an even better pic- 
ture of the life of the great nobler, 
writer-, and lovely women who 
formed the court of Kyoto at the 
l)eginning of the eleventli centurv. 
Lo\(‘-potmi-. Buddhi-t {)iely. and the capiice- of fa-hion were the 
chiel intere-t- of tin- >elect society, which gave Japanese manner- 
their illimitable politene--. W’itne-- thi- pag<‘ fioni Sei Slionagon: *' On 
the sliding do(.)r- of the nortlunai front of tlie Alikado"- private apart- 
ment- then? are paintial f(*arfiil ])ietiire- of ('reature- that live in the 
wild 

ocean. -ome w itli long arm-, other- u ill] long leg-. . . . One dav 

toward- noon, while we were laughing and talking about tlumi. sa^- 

’ ('I Mi.'pIrN ( )ni(»ri and Kuriii Doi: Tiie hi, af ( 'uurf Ladies of OhlJiipnii \ \v\\ 
^ nrk .Hid l.oridoii. 1*^20'. wiOi inlntdia litjn Ia \rnN l.owrll. 
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— Tanaka Oort, Tokyo. 
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ing \\hat liideou- things they are. and were engaged in -etting great 
flower-pul^ of gieen por(*elain l>v tlie halu'-trade ot the verandah, and 
filling them with an abundance of the mo>t deliglitful cherry l)ranche'^ 
five feet long, ^o that the hlo^-om- overflowed to the loot of the railing, 
his Excellency tlieDainagon [the Empre--"- brother] approached. He 
had on a cherry-coloured tunic, enough worn to have lo^t it- -tilTness, 
and dark purple trou-er-. His ^\hite underclothing, showing at tlie 
neck, displayed a gay pattern of a dee}) end m -on hue. As the Mikado 
was then w ith the Empress, he seated him-elf on the narrow |)latform 
before the door and made some report to him on olhcial matters. The 
waiting- women, with their cherry-coloured >lee\eles'- jacket'^ hanging 
down loo-elv 1)V their -ides, sonie dressed in icistaria [|jurple]. >ome 
in herria [yellow], and all manner of lo\ely colours, showed out from 
the screen of the -mall hatch. Just then dinner wa- -erved in the Im- 
perial apartment-. M e could hear the tram}.)ling of the attendants* feet, 
and the cry ' Le-s nr)i-e * from one of the chamberlains. The serene 
a-[)ect of the weather wa- (exceedingly agiA'cahle. W lien the la-t di-hes 
had been servted . . . the Mikado went away by the middle door, at- 
tended by hi- Excellency the Dainagon. who -ul)-e(|uentlv returned 
to hi- formei })lace l)e^ide the flowers. The Enp^res- then }ju-hed a-ide 
the curtain, and came forward a- far a- the thre-hold to greet him. 
He remarked on the beauty of the surrounding- and the good deport- 
ment of the servant-, and ended by ([noting the line of poetrv which 

savs — 

' 1 he del \ - and ncauli- r oil on. 

Dul the Mount of Miinoio lemain' for c\*'r.' 

I was deeply impre--ed. and wi-hed in mv heart that so it miglit 
indeed continue for a thou-and }ear-.‘’ ‘ 

While thi- high eivili/ation wa- flouri-hing at tlu‘ eourt of K\(’)to. 
in th(‘ 6’os/?o. or im})eria! jialaci* built h\ Kammii in 7^) !. the influence 
of the karnpakii. or mayor- of the ])alace of the Fujiwara familv. 

1 T^u^i^lated by W. G. A^ton, op. j)p. 109-10. 
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was begiiiniiig to relegate llie impel ial dyna-ty to meiely honorary 
fuiietion-. The Emperor Ida (88^^-97). aided by his eoiui-ellor 
Sugawara Miehizane (of. Fig. 45). tried to make a -tand against 
this. His son Daigo (898-930) \\a- weak enough to -aerifu.e Miehi- 
zane. and ^o. in .-pite of the littnairy In illiance of these years, known 
a- the Eiigi jieriod (901— 22 l. and tlie splendour ol the eoiirt. 
the reign of Daigo \\itne^-ed the gradual spread of disorder in the 



! 
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- — Shirnhi Slioin 


country. The t)ro\'ineIal gowinor^ l)egan to give up rt'-iding in the 
territories entrusted to them and came to live at court, wlnae llu‘y. 
together witli the oiliidaD of the central a<lndni-tration. loi med the 
civil nobilit\ known as the A//ge. The familie- of tlie military elas- 
l)egan to snl)stitnte their owm authoiity for tluit of the A.'//gc nobh'- in 
the province^, and ihu^ a proce-s of feudal i/ation gradually went on. 
ana]ogou> to that which marked tlu' opening ot the Aliddle Age- in 
western Europe. A split was b(^und to take plact' soon betwecm thi- 
territorial nobility, which had now come to (’onsist of the liereditary 
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owner- of the -oil and of armed power, ^shile remaining [irofoimdly 
national and warlike, and the little ei\ il -oeiety. with it- Chino-Indian 
culture and ineffable refinement, which thronged about the G'o.s/zo. 

THE r U J I W A R A PERIOD | 8 8 9 - 1 1 9 2 ) ’ 

The elegant society, with a passion for confucian ceremonial 
and Buddhi-t gentlene--. which gathered at the Go.slio and in the mom 
a-terie- of Kvdto. could not Mand out indefinitely again-t the warlike 
teni[)erament of the race. It was too fine a flower, blooming prema- 
turely under loreign influences, and -oon found it-elf overgrown, 
though not yet -.mothered. Ijy the rank ^veed- of primitive pa^-ion. It 
-till -urvived. howe\ei. with dimini-hed vigour and within a re- 
-tricted territory — the Gokinai. or region of Kyoto — - while the re-t 
of Japan wa- entering upon a >ort of medieval feudal stage which, 
like that of we-tern Europe, wa- an age of brutality and violence. 
l)ut at tla^ -ame time of heroi-in and chivalrv, 

A- earl) a- the ele\enth centur\ the hampaku, or inavor^ of the 
palae(‘ l)elonging to the Fujiwaira family, who wielded power in the 
name of the dilettante emperor-, found them-elves overwhelmed hv 
the growth of feudali-m. The great nolde hou-e- broke up th(‘ fine 
( Jiitio-Indian -tructuie l)y which the Aara emperor- and tlie Fujiwara< 
of K\dto had replactal the lule of the elan-. The unitarv empire -uh- 
si-ted in theory, hut the -ovcreignty of the emptuor liecame converted 
inlo a mere -u/erainty. Thu- the admini-trative and ctmtrali/ed 
regime of the eighth century ga\e place to a militai v -ociiTv. ha-ed 
ui>on hereditary ofllce. the grant of fief- to the warrior-, and tlu^ 
splitting up of the tinritorial --overeignty. Each of tlie muMlens or 

(Idimyos — tliat i-. the gri^at haron^ eon-idered him-elf ah-olute 

ma-tei’ in hi- own domain-. In theory they all recogni/(a] th(‘ K)r)to 

’ TTi*' Ftijiuara (\\\ ideH inh* two part>, rspr( iall\ wlicrr Iht* liistoi \ 

<ivt i> anwvTUvil: Hu* fir-t pari. JJdO und Hu* -rcnnd part, ipo For all thufo 

of Hu* hlHor> ol’ art ur follnu Hi<‘ tahlr iridi( atrd Ln Pruic^or St'iichi T aki at 
tiu* rrid of ttu“ Year-hook of Japtmese Art. j). ITT 
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emperor -upreme ponlifif and temporal suzerain, but a matter 
of fact, from behind the wall- of their sJiiros, they defied alike the 
fidmination- of the emperor and the attacks of their peer-. 

Tlie OF* fortre--e-. were powerful, commanding ma-se-. 

built of cvclopean block> fitted together without mortar, and keeping 
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- — fhifr i't tihu'f mn , Tokyo, 
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wateli fai’ and wide o\er the plain. Beior(‘ iheir wall- la>' a wliole 
^>-tein of moat- and w atei -channel intended to prot(‘ct tlu' owner of 
tlu‘ ea-tle again-t tht' >ur|)ri-t‘- ot lendal \sar. The great lord - meri- 

^ 'Shin Onii: “Some Arti-tic of Japanese Ca-tlo. in Rokka. Ao. '2'^h 

iJamiarv 1910 ', p. 203 . 
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lute contempt for fuffering and danger, and an unshakable lovaltv to 
the family of hi- lord were the mo^t ordinary virtue' of the samurai. 
In the oh?ei\ance of his oath he i\a' hound to defend the honour of 
the clan to his last breath, and to wipe out in blood anv iiirult to the 
arm? of the hoU'C he 'crved. Rather than ?uhmit to dishonour, he was 
hound to have recoui>e to the heroic form of ,'uicide known a* hara- 
kiri. The hiishido, which wa? chivalrous honour raided to a religion. 



lent the niannei' of meili;eval Japan a character of nobility and 
conrtc'y which recall' the media-val European romance' of chivalry. 

The 'anuirai rc'emhled the We'tern knight pln'icallv a' uell a^ 
morally. He wore a hehnet ot (uir houilli. surmounted by a crc't 
and warlike honi'. a tunic of the 'ume. pi,,tected hv plate, of .teel. 
a coi'elet. 'hnulder-plale.. arm-guard', thigh-piecc. gieaxc'. and' 
gauntlets of metal. Hi' .,ffcn'iNe ueapou' .■ou'i'ted of immen.e l.ow' 
which he U'ed with amazing 'kill, a two-edged 'Word. a sabre either 
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.straight or Mckle-haped. an ax. and a halberd. Between the horn- of 
the helmet, above the vi^or. he wore the riwn, or liadge of the elan 



Fi(i f n 1. 71 

LaiidNcapc liN Kano Mutoimbu Ib'iijri-iri Trrnplf. \ KM^fo. 

Pltnlii '^liinibi Sluuii 

Itider the hmdal rdgime. indeed, lieraldie art dewloped (-(.n-idei 
alih. though it wa- now ha-ed u[)on floral oi geomettical motive 
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wing< f<<r th<“ Taira t'amily. the three gentian-flower- aljove five 
bamhoo-lea\e- for the Minaniolo family, the three triangle? for the 
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Hr.jr, fiunih. the naiilownia for the A-hikaga fainilv. the thret 
asaruni-leave- in a nuuulel for the Tokugawa family, etc. The ?tand- 
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ard'* of the great seigniorial houses, adorned ^vith the arms of the 
(dan. guided the -anuirai in the midst of the melee, while the gen- 
erals had as the emhlem of their command an iron fan. which thev 
held in one hand while they wielded the sword with the other. 

Even the Buddhist Church found itself drawn into tlie frav. In 
defiance of all the siltras, the monk-^^ donned helmets and threw them- 
selves into the struggles hetween the clans, waging war in the inter- 



F I (t I in. 4 » 
h\ Ml 

— ( Inch ()<lm rnllerfiori. fiv rojirfpsY of Me'^srs. Odin and \ an Oest 


val^ of ])ieaching. At la-t the-e anc(^-tor- of Friar John liegan to 
scandalize the devout. The monk- of Eniyakuji. lielonging to tlu^ 
Teiidai -eet. which liad it- stMt on the height- of Hieizan. and those 
of th(' K(')fiikuji. at ^al■a. kept up con-iderahl(‘ armies, wliich lieiaime 
the t(Uior of Ky(")to, It i- om^ of Japan's not lea-t original feats to 
have giv(*n tht‘ world a Buddhism of the cloak and -word in the 
-hap(‘ of thf‘-(‘ -urpri-ing pi elate-. A- a maltei- (»f fact, the whole of 
Japan, from the jiriiKM's of th(‘ hlood down to the hjwe-t of the ronin, 
or robber knight-, frijin tla^ -ecular barons to the abbots of the great 
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mona?terie-«. now knew l)Lit one religion — the basliido, or code of 
knightly honour. 

The whole of the Japane-'O Middle Age^. from the eleventh to the 
twelfth centuries, was filled by great feudal \\ai>. the itieident^ of 
wliich remind u> in every feature of the similar ^t niggle^ in we-«tern 
Europe. The first of the^e. out of whicli ^^prang all the re^t. A\as that 
between the Taira and tlie Minamoto familie'-. 

The Tairas and Minamotos were two great apanaged h()U>es 
founded 1)V younger >on- of the imperial hou^e in the ninth century. 



too HI * o 

Ani(»n£r tiu' lan({->< apt' attt ilaitrd lo Kano Motonolai. 

— i'lricfi Odin mUection. By roiirlesy of Messrs. Odui nnd I an Oesf 

and lioth were (le>perate fire-eater-, ^liile the enipenn-. tlie head- 
of the elder branch, were devoting all their activity to inipro\i-ing 
poem- or choo.-ing scheme^ of decoiation. their cou-in- ot the col- 
lateral hranche- seemed to have inherited all the encigy of the race. 
Ahuiv- on hor^ehack and -heathed in >teel. they were impatimit of 
the civil government — the Chine-e Iniieancracy of tlie Fujiwara 
inavor- ol the palace — aiul even le^ — ready to tohn'ate the jirehm- 
-ion- ol the rival clan. 

A- earlv a^ 939 Taira Ma-akado broke into re\o]t in the Kanto. 
He wa- defeated and put to death, but his example wa; to he followed 
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bv cill the anil)itiou^ ineinber^ of both fdtnilie>. e-'pecially in the 
choice of the Kantb — that i-. the icgion loiind what i^ now Tok\o 
— as the centre of their operation-. There ^vas a -olid body of 
knightly families in that part of llie (‘Oiintry. ^vhoni it ^va- ea-y to 
stir up with the object of coinpiering the rich imperial pro\ ince- of the 
Gokinai — that is. the region of Kvoto - — ^ and whom both the Taira 
and Minamoto clan- tried to win over to tlieir eaii-e. There are. more- 
over. c-ertain flgiii’e- in thi- epic age who are -till -urrr)iinded ])y a 
veil of legend, -uch a- Minamoto orlmit-ii ( 944— 1021 ). wlio bv hi^ 
fabulous exploits cleared the outlying quaiter- of Kyoto of the brig- 
ancK by whom they were infested. Equally famou- in -toiy and legend 
is 4 orimit-u'- grand-nephew Minamoto 4o-liiie (1041—1108). who 
was, like him. a paladin w ith a love of redre.--ing inju-tices. 

The duel between the Taira and Minamoto clan- entered upon its 
decisive pha<e with Taira Kiyomori (1118—81 ) and took the form 
of the two war- known as that of llogen. in 1156. and that of Heiji. 
in 1159. in the second of wdiich Kiyomori's great rival. Minamoto 
5 o-hitoino. was defeated and -lain. Kiyomori remaining ma-ter of 
Kyoto, where he acted a- lawgiver. Indefatigal)le a.- a -oldier. and a 
powerful leader of men. he was implacal)le and cruel in hi- policv. 
and hi- pro-crit)tion- recall tho-e of Sulla. For more than twenty 
yeai- (1159-81 ) the <‘(umtry wa- ci u-hed beneath an iron t\ rannv. 
and any attempt at revolt was at once wiped out in blood.' Kivomori 
di{l not -part* even the mona-tei it*- tliat o])t)o-ed him. but cau-ed them 
tt) be burnt b\ hi- band-. \oi' did he -how the (*on\entional I’e-pect 
for the per-t)n t)f the empt*ror- affcctt*d e\t*n bv tht* lewt*-t t)f the 
troop-, but wa- set*n not only e(li])-ing them bv hi- luxur\. but de- 
pt)-ing anti impii-oning them. t)r forcing lii- tlauglUer- upon them as 
wive-, till in the t'ud he succee(h*d in ])lacing hi- own grand-t)n upt>n 
tlie tlirtme. But it wa- the-e verv exc'e--es wliich. for all hi- genius. 
pre\t*nted hi- wttrk frt)m leaving la-ting effect- anti made it possible 

^ S (loto and M. IVunk'r: Epmodes oj the Ileiji Munotjaiari il 930 j. 
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for fortune -iidileiily to take a turn favoiir- 
al)le to the ^linaniotu-. 

In the mi(l-t of his pro-criptiuns the dic- 
tator liad committed the >trange impru- 
dence of -paring the ^ons of Minamoto 
^ o-hitomo. oritomo and ^ o-hit-ime. to- 
gether ^\ith their cou<in ^ o-iiitakad Ar- 
rived at man's e-tate. the-e young men 
made their e-cape, accompanied Im a 
-eries of romantic adventure.-, from tlie 
mona-tery Avhere tliey liad been impri-- 
oned. Kiyomori died of rage in 1181 on 
liearing of tlieir initial -u(‘ce--e-. Once he 
^va- gone, the three Minamoto-. \\ho had 
gathered aliout them the forces of the 
Kanto. -eized Kyoto in 1183. and the 
Taira- tied toward- the south-we-t. Two 
furiou- engagement^, one in 1184 at Ichi- 
notani. i]i Sett-ii. and the other in 1185 at 
Dan-no-ura. in Aagato, ended in deci-ive 
victorie-^ f<.)r the Minamoto-. a re-ult of 
vhirh the Taira party, and the whole clan, 
were anniliilatcd. \oritomo took a ravage 
re\enge upon them, hy turning the laws 
made hy Kiyomori again-t the dictator's 
own kin and ^y-tematieallv extt'rminating 
the ]3opLdation of the whole region. 

The trimtiph of the Minamoto and the 
extermination of the Taira elan- marked 
the triumph of the north ovtu* the south. 

^ t* thr Nplmdid (*<pu*vt riari |M»rtrait of ^ n>hit- 
■''eit' Un lUlio H aiiahiiNji in iln- 1\\ a-<iki < tion, 
in It’ll lielira . . , , \ lll. .’V). 





Stair bt'Hi 


Fk.c iu: DT 

ii: at tilt' tmiun (loM 1 if'qiit'i’. firtrt'iitlt-NKftM'iith cfiitury. 
Henri \rit'f e*iUe<fiuri Pt fjiniente 


^ oritoiiio, the ehh‘r of the Miiiattiolo huttliei-. had direi'ted the 
event'- whieii tauh'd iti tiu* tiiiiniph of hi- ]Mity with eon-innniale 
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skill. More adroit in handling men than in strategy, he had left the 
command of the troops to hi- younger brother. Yoshitsune. But now 
that success was in his gra>p. Yoritonio got rid of hi- lirother. whom 
he forced to commit suicide in 1189, Avhen he was left as sole master 
of Japan. 

These events marked the end of the Fiijiwara period. 

During this age of iron the soul of Japan had sought consolation 
in Buddhi-m. the ooteric and already -omewhat Tibetanized Tendai 
and Shingon doctrines having been succeeded by quite a new form of 
them. almo>t amounting to a new religion: Amidi^m, or the cult of 
Amida.^ 

Amitabha. the Infinite Light "" — in Japane-e. Amida (Fig. 33. 
47. etc. ) — is a liodhi-attva of the Mahayana form of Buddhi'^m who 
did not begin to play a prominent part until the earliest centuries of 
our era. in the Indo-Scythian or Ku-han Empire, lying on the borders 
of India. Iran, and central Asia." It i^ po-sihle. indeed, that this 
divinity was of Iranian origin and should be regarded as the Bud- 
dhi-t ver-ion of some spirit of light belonging to the Per-ian pan- 
theon. ' It wa-. in fact, a Pai'thian ]u4nce. km^wn in Chinese a- Agan 
Shih-kao. who introduced Amidism into China between 148 and 170 
of our era. He wa- the fir-t to preadi in Farther Asia the creed of a 
merciful l)odhi-attva reigning over a wondrous paradi-e. the Land 
of the ^\e-t. or Ble--ed Land { SukhdratJ : in Japanese. Jodo). an 
abode of beauty and virtue in which ])ure -ouls were to be born again 
at the feet of Amida. ^ But though Amidi-m had spread through China 

^ St'o tlir very important artiUr: “Amida ' in nnhof/irirK di} FJr}<yrli>pw<l{r Diclion- 
arv (if Hiiddhisrn. put/li^hrd nndar tiir oditorvliiji ot S\haiii t.r\ i aini j. lakjikiisu. Pt. I 
iTokNo. 1920., I. p. 21. Ttan> TIaa'*: {ntidd Budf/ha. Jinsrre ZiiiUndd ■ L^ipziy^ 1910); 
D r Suzuki: Tff Kdsftrrt BiiddhisL \o. Ill, 2. 

- Sro \ ol i I , otiaptfi’ i. p 01. 

\\hil<> \niitrd)lia madr t hr ( ornpirsl o| Cdiina and .Japan, anotla-r Iranian di\ inil v, 
Mithras, alrtjo^t anta ipatrd ( diri-f ianit y in it^ <f>ti(iurst of thr Uonian lonpire, in which 
(.a^o ( ’lui^U'inioiii would lia\r hmi a ’ Mithra<lom'’ in^trad. 

^ Srr \ol. 11, ( haptrr i, p, 01. 



V [U L !{]•: 


Young rioblrnian on prnnciiig h<>rsr. Tn^a n( Ik.oI, 
\\ ui \ . 

— Ilenri l ever eolleeiioji. Phoin^ Ijuiiefive 



early the -eeoiul century of our era, it was nut till rather late 
tliat it developed to any great extent. Iii the early Middle \ge-. at 
the opening of the Thing ])eriod. it wa- Maitreya. the Buddhi-t Me^*- 
-iah.' who'^e name the seventh-centur\ pilgrim H-uan-t-ang invoked 
and in \\hu?e paradise he hoped to he horn again. A little later, in 



F rr; I lu: u3 

Kiirhtin*: lior^rnian, atfritnifrd lo 

— J.oiirre f^hofo (iirnudort 


the ninth and tenth eentnri('-. the painting- at Tnn-lniang -how an- 
ntlier hodhi-attva playing a leading pait — the Indian Avalokite-- 
vara. who lieeaine the Chine-e Kuan-yin and the Japane-»' Kannon: 
while the art of the Aara and Heian -ehool-. in-pired hv that of the 

^ In {'hine>t\ Mi-lo Fii, in Miiokii ( f Fti: 7 tind ‘U 
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T aiig dyiia>ly. aKo l eveaU the popularity of the >aine cJiviuitv (Fig. 
o, 48. ete.).^ Ill fact, the importance of Amitahha did not be<^in to 
a-eit it-elf m China till the end of the Hnenth centurv and did not 
tnun.ph till the .eeoiid part of the T'ang period. It wa^ not till then. 



and Idolrnari in Mn-lr (‘(.inhat. attidtnh'd to To-a MifMi\os!,i. 
— Ijiiirrr. Phnfo, (i/r<in<Inn 


and under |he Fi\(’ Dyna-tii'- and th(> Sung, that the th('or\ of tli,> 
pai ad i'C <d -Vniitahha hecame tlioionghlv popnlai. 

Till- -,ucce'>. a' l’rote"or Ih'lliot lui' pointed out. hu' a logical (>x. 
]»lanation. I.molioiial exigencies preiented some of the faitliful from 
contenling ihi'iiiselves uith \ii\ana and caused them to s,>e|x ptusonal 
eoiKolation in an altor-lite of hliss; they therefore iuiagint'd tlu> exist- 
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eiice of paradi-e-. the rule over \vhich was first assigned to Maitreya. 
the Buddhi>t Me'*>idh: ^ hut it wa< no doubt <een that there was some 
incompatibility between hi- Me— iani(‘ fumlion- and thi- eele-tial 
role. On the other hand. Ainitabha wa> able to devote him-elf en- 
tirely to the vocation of pre-iding over paradi-e. Thu- he bcc'anie the 
centre of a new cult, which became all the more widely spread be- 
cau-e it was lietter adapted to the requirement- of Chino-Japane-e 
pieti-m. In the popular di-tress which accompanied the great civil 
w'ars of the Fujiwara period all tender and simple hearts turned 
towards this divine saviour, who re(tuired nothing but a little confi- 
dence and love to induce him to pour forth his grace. 

There could, indeed. ])e no more con-oling doctrine. Though 
Amidi'^m had as it- starting-point the ^ame my-tical monism a- had 
the Tendai and Sbingon -ystems. it ]ja-ed upon it. not. thi- time, an 
c-oteric doctrine ex])re— ed in term- of energy and with a taint of 
magic, but a delightfully -oothing pieti-m. of a quieti-tic tinge. re>t- 
ing uj)on a foundation of faith — a religion in-tiiict w ith tenderness, 
a<-cordi!ig to wliich all beiiig- form part of the dhannakava or m\>ti- 
cal body of Aniida Buddha, wlio regard- all living creatures as par- 
cel- of hi- own nature, and loves them a- parts of lum-elf. Though, 
a- we -ee. Amidi-in wa- ba-ed upon a metaphy-ical moni-m. in prac- 
tice it really amounted to a tliei-m. Amida doe- not seem to liave been 
at all a vague and ab-olute divinity: there could have been no more 
])er-onal god. nor one in clo-er contact with humanitv. than thi^ (‘om- 
])a--ionate redeemer. The communion of the soul with him fills tlie 
whole of thi- religious creed with a -en-e of [)eaceful confidence and 
ineffable joy. In order to be -avtv! it wa- -ulhclent for believer^ to 
pronoiuKv* hi- name a -ingh‘ time. \n act of repentance, a sincere 
de-ire lor betterment — and all -in- weu’e ^\i[)ed out. But. above all. 
wbal etitirf‘ly tian-forined tlu‘ Atnidi-t religion was the belief in the 
))aradi-e- of purity. In fulur^v Japane-e painting wa- to deliglii in 

1 Mh\ WV^rncr: " Ikortogrtipfiie des chinesiscfteJi Mdifreyru" in (htaainiiai'ke Zeii- 
srhriff. 0^20, p. 
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representing the -plendour^ 
of that after-world of light 
in which, under the eyes 
of Aniida. soul- were l)orn 
again. '-potle>-ly A\liite. in 
the niy-tic lotus ( Fig. 31 ) . 

One of the fir-t great 
preachers of Aniidi-m in 
Japan was tlie monk Ry- 
dnin. or Sho-5 daishi 
( 1072—1132), who started 
hi< career on Mount Hie- 
izan. in the Tendai r^ect. 
afterwards going off and 
founding the temples ol the 
Raikdin at Ohara in ^ ama- 
shiro. and of Dai-nemhut- 
^uji at Sumivo-hi in Setl-ii 
in honour of Aniida. But 
it was Hdnen-shdnin whose 
name will go down in hi-^- 
tory as the apostle par ex- 
cpllence of Amid ism. 

Like Rydnin. Hdnen- 
shdnin (1133-1212), 
otherwise known as Genku. 
started his career on Mount 
Hieizan, in themona^teiy o 
But having discovered an . 



Foa lu: ari 


Kanriun Ut'IrtKiir.. Karm fioni, pt'rtiaps hy Kitokii 
- (h/in ro/ln fiiin 

f Fanvakiiji. heloiiging to ihe.^ lendai "cctd 
Vmidi-t work. h(‘ (‘fiil)raced the nmv doc- 


^ s<'<* n<*\. It. It. ('oafr'sHiid IU'\. ttviiLrakii Fili/nka llonrri Ovn/o h:u: 

llrmen, the liinldinsf NarnC his Ijii’ aiui 7Var/iCM/ n)2:> . Thr hioL^iaphs of 

Itr.nrn WHS ivprcM.ntrd in a s,Tie> of pairitinir^ 'Fwi ^ n-himiNn tUnrt.vnth rmfurN) 
in a MToll now in the Znjoji d'eniph', Tokvo Srt' ) t’fir-h(M>k *{t Jnfmnrse \rf. 

PI. LWll. 
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trines, •'plit off from the Tendai sect, and ^veiit to live, fir'-t \\\ the 
hermitage of Kiirodani. and afterwaixK in the retreat of iLOshimizu. 
" the Fountain of Joy." where he founded the ^eet of the Pure Earth 
ijodo-s/ul} in 1171. " The F(jutitaiu of Joy." Asrite' Ane^aki. " be- 
canie a true -ourre' of peace and inspiration to main a 'tarved 'Oul — 



1 I (. T lU IK) 

a Ilf prit‘''t Ki-sf ri ill fnhdlrd fn KocUu. 

— Odin nift . Lnrinpw 


to monk.'- who (‘oidd find no ^ati-fadion in tlie ^<’]iola-tir philosophy 
of tho schools or ihr m\-loii('s ol ritual; nohlos and Iadit‘< of the 
roiiil u hos(^ 1 i\ had lieon tlirown out of g(‘ar h\ tlu* at>rupt deidine 
in the liixurv of the Imp^Mia] ('apitah and who now soiiglu ha|)pine.ss 
in a sphere that was pot oi this world: to w at riot’s vseary of the ^>\vord 
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and longing for eternal peace; to poor people ^hom the aristocratic 
Church had held at arni > length, and who lioped at la^t to 'lake their 
.'piritual thirst. . . . Among the follower^ of Honen were to he found 
the humhle-t among men. including prostitute- and thieves, -^ide hy 
-ide with the highe-t mini-ters of state.*" “ 

Moreover, the rapid -])read of the go'pel of Honen wa- facilitated 
hv it- -implicity. Faith in Amida. hope in Ainida. and love of Amida 
were >ufficient. as we have -aid. to -ecu re the redemption of man — 
indeed, of all men. *’ Jit-t as a heavy ^t(.)ne/" taught the apo-tle. 
** when placed on l)oard a -hip. can cro-- the -ea and make a voyage 
of a thou-and league- without sinking, -o. in -pite of our -in-, which 
aie as heavy a- -tone-, tho^e of u- wdio arc home hy the >hip of 
Amida"- prayer- may make the voyage of eternal Bli-- without 
foimdeiing in the -ea of birth- and death-." In fact. Ajnida -howed 
the tenderne-^ ol a father for lii- children towards all mankind. 
Tliere i- a poem of Honen ^vhich de-crihe- the full extent of thi- 
divine :^o]ieitude: 

Tlunr i- no leunlot -o tinv. in anv land. 

\or -o hidden, that the -iher moon 

Fail- to real h it with it- ia\-. E\en -(». if a man 

Open wide the wiin.htw::' and _ira/e loniz out. 

Thehea\enl\ tiulliwil] entei and dwell withinhim. . . . 

In .-piiriL^ ihn niornine ini-t \pi]- the liaht 
Of the ntw\-born day and grudyungh' lets pass 
\ ftw\ \eih>\v ^a^ a- thoiiph 

The [)iire liyht did not e\i-t. And \et. hehirid the veil. 

Behold the -uti llo(.)Llinp the inii\ei-(^ witli it- \\lute lej:lu. 

Till' trati-pareiit imagery i- u'imI tn riollie It—on- of fervent cliar- 
ity. wliieli go liaek lieliiii(] tlie cold metapliV'io of the "Greater 
Veliicle ■■ in it' later form- ami gi\t' n- hack the trii<' 'oul ,)f th(‘ 
])rimitive Buddhi't filiiinli: "Think with love and 'Vni|)ath\ kiv' 

‘ Am-'ciki: <>ueli(ne^ Pmirs dr t'lii.doirc rcli'jieii^e da Jd/ton. pp. Tt, Tt. 



F n; I n 1, o li 

l.a((|iM‘r rit ''ivtrt'ntli (vntnry. 

— Urnn I coffn'l ion. PItofn Lanirfirr 

think of tliein though tlioy wvvv \oui i(‘lati\('- or i hildron. in what- 
soever latid they niav he living, even oul-ide tlie eo-inic -«y-tein-.** 
This religion of the heart, thi- religion of ahandoninent to the 
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Deity and utter confidence in him. rendered the complicated prac- 
tice^ of the Tendai or Shingon ritual useless: ” Our piou- practice^.*' 
taught Hunen on hi^ death-hed. *' do not c(m-«i-t in meditation accord- 
ing to the counsels of the sage-^ of old. Our prayer i^ not tlie fruit of 
the enlightenment ^vliich science or \\i'-dom can give. hen ^ve in- 
voke the Buddha and call upon him hy name in the firm confidence 
that Ave ^hall he horn again in hi- paradi-e. ^ve may be sure of being 
received bv him one day; to thi> end there i- no other m\>tery save 
that we >hou]d pronounce hi- name in faith. W hatever understanding 
of the doctrine- of Sakyamuni we may po— e--. everv man. from the 
moment when he puts his faith in the salvation of Amida. >hould re- 
gard lum-elf as on an equality with the ignorant who do not under- 
>tand a >ingle letter. We inu-t put our whole heart into the method 
which con^i-t- in pronouncing tlie name of the Buddha in companv 
with the ignorant and in putting off entirely the ways of the wise." 

It i- not ^urpri^ing that the ancient Tendai Church, who-e author- 
ity wa- undermined hy this quietism, -hould have procured the exile 
oi the a])o~tle. who wa- hani-hed to Sanuki in 1207 in -pite of hi- 
seventy-four years. He a(*cepted per-ecution >milinglv. -aving: *’ \o- 
hody ha- power to clieck the -pread of the go-pel." and he watched 
the approach of death with re-ignation: 


\\ hat matter that (Uir frail a- rlrw. 

Should melt now here, now there, and \ani'.li into notlnncrne^j. y 
Our -oiih ^hall meet again in liappi('r da\.- 
In tlie same lotus-hed in paradi-e. 

Hi- la-t word- were a -aliitation to the light of tin- h)nge(l-for 
paradi-e. whi(‘li he now' -aw at la-t, and a fore-luniow ing of Amida 
Buddha'- coming: 


Hi- light i- diffu-e<l t!irou-li the umld- in all dneMion-. 
Hi- ^rare fail- not him who < all- upon it, . 
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understood and propagated Ijy Honen. ealK for two 
eoinnient'': in the fir^t p]a('e we should insist once niou* upon the 
amazing pouei^ of in^iglit and redi-eoxery po-e-^ed hv the Japa- 



It 


Fiotto: Jn) 

Jaj)an(">t' laciiiKT !ata ^ixtrrnth mitaiN 
— lienri t ever enlleetiaii Phofo. (iiniudon 


ne-e geniu^. A- we liave '•een, Biiddhi-m \sa- tran-ni itttal to Japan 
from tile eonlinent in tlie form of the Chinese Mahavana sVstem of 
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the Six Dyna-tie*^ and the T'ang>. ^vhich. though no doubt a powerful 
metaphysical and theological structure, rather remote from the 
simplicdty of the primitive gospel. But it was thi- latter that the soul 
of Japan red i '-cove red in Amidi^ni. finding within itself the iresh 
well-springs of ahimsd. the infinite sweetness of the ^iltras of the 
Blessed One. It freed the pure treasure stored up for sixteen cen- 
turies past in the holy scriptuies from later accumulation^ of scho- 
lastic ^y-<tems. Beneath the body of the Church it discovered, with 
infinite joy. the verv soul of Buddhir-ni. the doctrine of universal 
charity. 

But more than thi-: in the proce>s of rediscovering primitive Bud- 
dhism Japan added something all it^ own ^ it- humani-m. Indian 
Buddhism, -prung from a land -teeped in subtropical languor and 
l)orn of the longing for a way of escape from reincarnation — ^ that 
is. from the forced labour of eternal life — - was in manv respects a 
negative doctrine, one of whose dogmas was the negation and de- 
struction of the ])ersona]ity. To the Japanese mind, compact of mod- 
eration. po— es-ing a bent toward- the pei-onal and a jov in living, 
and harmonioLi-ly reflecting the sweetest land that ever exi-ted. this 
could not po-sihly remain the cs-ential f(jrm of the religion. It is 
true that, for the Jat)ane-e Buddhist, as for all the followers of 
^akyamuni. the Buddhi-t dogma- (‘ontinued in force theoreticallv: 
hut in practice Airvana was replaced by the Amidist paradise, in 
which the soul- saved by the l)odhisattva were to prolong their per- 
-onal exi-tence indefinitely. Thu- we have, on the one hand, a return 
to the pure chaiity which wa- the whole of primitive Buddhi-m. but 
had been overlaid by Chijio-Indian metaphy-ic-; aiid. on the other 
hand, a practical re-toration ol human per-onality by grace of the 
new Amidi-t belitd'-; and lastly, a- th(‘ medium in which ihe-e het- 
tu'ogeneou- ehmient^ were fu-(Mb a religion all tru-t and tendeines-. 
expie— ed in an ex([ui-ite poetry full ot heart. 

There was another cult, developed in the -ame spirit as that of 
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Ainida: that of anotluM' hodhi'^attva. K-hitigarhha — in Japanese. 
Jizo — whom we ha\e already met at TLUi-lmang a> the kindl\ judge 
of >ouls/ and who \\a- to herome in Japan the -pecial protector of 
children, traveller-, and women with child, being *’ repre-ented in 
the guise of a honze with -haven head, liolding a precious -tone in 
one iiand. and in the other a -tail, to the tip of whieh are attaiJied 
metal ring- " ( Fig. 29 

The influence of Amidi-m very soon made it-elf felt in art. We 
may cite a- an example the Ryodb-in of I ji. to tlie -outh of Kyoto, 
a temple huilt in 1053. In thi- -aiictiiarv the angel- repre-ented as 
grouped round the Buddha on the top- of the column- are derived 
fioni Amidi^t conception-- — for Amidi-in. like Franci-canl-m. wa- 
to he di-tingui-hed in art by it- liand- of angel-, full oi a eandid 
fervour. Amidi-m i- al-o the creed in-piring the Konji-kidb. built in 
1121. the sanctuary of wdiidi contain- the trinity of Amida with ^ix 
figuie- of Jizb; a- well a- tlie Amida-db in tlie Hokkaiji of 5 ania- 
'-hiro. po--iblv dating from the end of the twelfth ceiituiy. with its 
fre-(*oe- of angel mu-ieian-. A- Pi'ole--or Fli--ee\ lia- pointed out. 
the fact that the -anctuary i- -imply indicated by column-, and nut 
fenced off from tlie (uowd. -liow- what a revolution had been effected 
bv this popular pieti-m ol the Amidi-t cult, a- di-tingui-hed Ironi the 
e-oteric Tendai (h^ctrine-. 

Moreo\er. tradition ha> pre-ervtal the name- of a number ol 
Amidist monk- who had di-tingui-hed them-el\e- in -cidpture and 
painting, -uch a- Efliin (912-1017 I. the pre(air-or of the Jbdo -(‘et. 

1 \()L 111. Kii: aoo 207. 210 

- M. \\ (j*‘ \ i-M’! . ' 'V\io iMKliii-nflxa Ji/o in ( iiirja arai Japan.” in 

Oahisuifisrhr ZrdsJinJ I. la'rlin UM k 

t tia pair ol ka k<‘inoiio'», in cohdii on ''ilk, -ai*j (o l)t' l)\ f.'-lun loprr'.rnt inir 
(\san!\-fi\t‘ l)o(jln-a(l\,i>. ituMmlial Hikin' l>< inn lliat of Xrnida in t lir jr.lnkijjl Tmipk*. 
K\r,f,, i,>pi<»(iuMMi in 'Sr/o/ar/ flrlus .... \I\. 7. ihul \<J I\. II. 0 f.Ktiiiv ol 

narliiinan-kr), Ka\a-aii. an<l ( hr W rl( oniini: \niitasa-. a kakrnh aio s.,id (..!„• On l.aun 
N-.zu, hvhyw/miX lo tiir Aimsoji J crnplr. Fukni, 1 ( lii/m. Irprodiard m SJnhu/ n^hrs 
. ... Ml. 7, th(‘ Ainitasa- ol tiu' Zm-iiii-ji. K\oto. ibuh. I. IM. 0. Ilir dr-ernt of 
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Another sculptor ^vho was al-o a 
hon/e. Jrx’ho. ^vho died in 1057 . set 
up a gilt wooden figure of Amida. 
nearly ^ix feet high, in the Byodo-in. 
which is ^till in existence.^ and who-e 
calm simplicity i^ in contra-t with 
the exaggerated violeiK^e of Shingon 
w orks in the Heian period. The same 
softened, ti'ampiil simplicity can be 
seen in the seated wooden Dainichi. 
about two feet six inche- in height, 
in the Chusonji. dating from the first 
quarter of the twelfth century: thi^ 
bare tranquillity, w Inch verges almost 
upon the pretty in the treatment of the 
nude tor^o. with it- elegant -carf- and 
shoulder-strap-, is all the more re- 
markable l)ecaLi-e here we have a 
A airocana, the universal adi-Buddha 
of the Shingon -y-tem of former days. 
The fact that thi- divinity, with his 
tenden(*y to tantid-t violence, is here 
reduced to the propoitions of a -tatue 
of almo-t feminine elegance, -hows 
to wdiat an extent the softening influ- 
ence of Amidi-m had made it'-elf felt. 
Thei’c is the ^anie ab-olutelv feminine 
charm in the varloii- -tatues of Kichijoten — that is. Sri, or Lakdiml, 
the Indian goddess of fortune and beauty — for in-tance. the painted 
wooden Sri. about three feet ^ix inche- in heif^ht, at 
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KuriiioiK -cv (.mtiiry. 

— Ifenn 1 errr volJerfiun, 
Photo, Ijuni’pve 


i. dating 

Aniitn\<ivn from fKiiMrli-r. in (}i,- ( 'liK.n-iin KnCjIh, \ |\\ O: IhUIn tlu‘ Yaina- 

fTCshi \fni(ia ir> tiu' Hiit< h\ \ rrn. . nllrd i< ,n. 0-<ika, Inr ^^h\i h svo'kokka, a02 .JuIn 1^15)' 

f,,' Korea.. Fij;, 111, and Curl '( ilaser! 
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from 1079; ^ and that in the Joruriji. Kyoto, also in wood, about three 
feet three inches in height, dating from the twelfth century, repro- 
duced as Fig. 30.' The-e two delicate figure-, with tlieir ripe, hlooming 
Jjeauty. their expression of subtle intelligence, their graceful attitudes, 
and their haiRKome (*ourt co-tiime. are indeed, as Herr Otto Kiimmel 
remarks, just like the ladies forming the society of the Fujiwara 
period, fine flow'ers of the Go-ho. A comparison bet^veen them and the 
Indian Lakdiml. reproduced as Fig. 101 of Volume IF has a certain 
piquancy. The object of both figures i> to represent the Oriental Apliro- 
dite. sea-l)()rn like her Greek -ister. But on the one hand we have a 
Dravidian type of nude, the all too intoxicating fruit of a tropical 
soil, w'ith the full, rounded curves of a young, lissom, swaying body, 
enme-hing the beholder in its graces: and on the other hand a lady 
of high rank, delicate and re^^erved in her haiuFome robe and pro- 
fu-ion of ornaments — a remini-cence. perhaps, of some poetess of 
the previous generation, some Sei Shdnagon or Murasaki Shikibu. 
The two figures are an illustration of Indian and Japane>e society 
re-pectively. and of the po-ition occupied l)y women in both, and at 
the same time of two conceptions of feminine l)eauty and two ideals 
of art. the product of two races of contracting temperament and 
moral atnio-phere. 

T\n< preoccupation with sw'eetness of exprecsion and elegance of 
form anti altitude due to the influence of Ainidist Buddhi'^m in Japan 
of the eleventh and twelfth centurie- wa- not without its drawbacks. 
A^ Profe--or Eli-scev ha- jiointed out. the often exaggerated violence 
and breadth of work- of art in>pired by the Tendai and Shingon doc- 
trines died away perhap- too rapidly. Amidi-t art certainly approxi- 
mated more clo-ely to the human: the divine came down to earth. 
The fact's of tlie bodhi-attva^ bear the imprint of a soothing and facile 

1 Otto Kijrnrnol: // \rf tie 1' f’^j In^rar-Orlrnf IM t.L Seo in the styir n H<*n/ait 4 ‘n 

itti«* .‘iti n [jictnro o| fho fi^rhth (rntnrx. in tin‘ -}irin«‘ of Kichijult*!!, in 

th‘‘ Sj tiool ,)j I in(‘ VrI-. rok\o rrpr(j(lu( t'cl in tiuhoijirln, p. hi, PI. 8. 

- Selerieii Heliva . . \ I. h. 

3 Cf. Vul. 11, p. 172. 
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humanity. Instead of losing itsolf in co-mic re\e^ie^. their glance 
i::ildlv invite- the faithful to salvation won without efl'ort.’ Knt it is 
s’ddeiit that ^iicli a conception i- naturally e\'clu-i\e oi any -ort of 
vigour. It- rather conventional sweetne-^ soon verge- ut)on in-ignifi- 
cance of expre^-ion. ju>t as it- often -tudiedly childlike 'Simplicity is 
in danger of hecoming a nianneri-m. On the whole, however, it i- a 
charming tvpe of art. with vi-ions of tendernes- and wonder -ome- 
time-« \\orthy of the paradi>es of Fra Angelico, a- can he -een in the 
celebrated group of Amida surrounded by tuenty-five Ijodhi-attvas 
in the Kdya-an.“ 

ehere reproduce a few well-known work- in-pired by tlii- artistic 
canon. Among the statues is one of a seated Maitreya. in dry lacquer 
on a core of clay, in the Kdryilji. Kyoto, dating from the eleventh 
centurv (Fig. 32)." and a gilt wooden Amida in tlie Louvre, belong- 
ing to the -econd half of the twelfth century ( Fig. 33 ) ; among the 
painting- we have one of the jnoon-godde-- Chandra in the Kyowogo- 
kokuji. dating from the end of the twelfth century i Fig. 31 ). and a 
portrait of a Tendai })rie-t in the LLijoji. which, in -pite of tlie -ect 
tc> which he belonged, i- more akin to tlie Amidi-t figure- ( Fig. 35). 
not to -peak of the Ji/o figures formerly a-cribed to Kanaoka. wliich 
we mentioned above (Fig. 29). 

The -ame tiadition is to be traced in the Amida I *' Amitavus and 
the Ten ^ orld- ‘A of the Konkaiko-myoji. Kvoto. with tlie upper 
part of the body appearing in the lieaven- behind Mount Hieizan. 
between Kannon and Sei-hi (Fig. 17). though thi- belong- to a 
later date. To ([note Herr KummeF- words, it i»; an apparition of 

1 StH* the \rni<la Nyurni in tlio (“(tlln tion ol tlie .rojukiiin 'rrniple. lepnxhK'tMl in \rt 
Tf f'd.sure.s tif Iht' hoviisan Temples. IM. nO. 

- hepniUuMMl t>\ ()ttn Kunirricl* Kun^f (Janas, Jtipans unJ Kt>reac, l\'j. ! tC. aiiU in 
\rf Treasures tj fhe kava'am Temples, 01 72 S, ,> aUo ii)iU.. IM 7)7, (lie linnoii" " VrniUa 
i[i Ills n.n-aUi-e*' ^Taema fnamiara ol t la* Kaniaknrji pn ioU in tfic (•o]1(m tio/i of the 
'*>ijo|r)^[iiri-iri M7*rnf>lr. ol' whii li thn'r a uocjU jrprodin lion in Uk' Mn-fe ( iuinirt. OaiiN, 

' Selected Heins . . . \ . C. 

• Ihiu . \ I. i:r 

tlariftia pro\inM‘. Selected Helics . . . , Xlli, h. 
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more than earthly grandeur, dazzling with gold and of supernatu- 
ral brilliance: it is Amida ri-ing up behind the '^acred mountain. 
He ha< come to -eek the faithful soul and lead it into the heavenly 
kingdom. ... 

But thi- })ieti-tie art had its moments of relaxation and monastic 
recreation, of which the painting of Toba-Sojo was a manifestation. 
This Buddhist bi^iop I 1053-1114 ) w a- the creator of the humorous 
genre and of caricature, which were so often practi>ed since. In his 
miniature compositions, ^vith their astounding vigour and lightness 
of touch, lie -hows us ral)l)it-. frogs, and monkeys parodying the acts 
and gestures of men (Fig. 36). and in particular the occupations of 
the good monks among ^vhom he and his imitators lived (Fig. 3^ 
His was an art full of subtlety and freshne-s. reminding us of the 
spirit of La Fontaine in the sly humour of its p-ychology. the speak- 
ing wav in which it depict- the animal- to the very life, and the deli- 
cacv with which the rustic -etting i- touched in. 


THE KAAIVKURA PERIOD ( 1192-1333 OR 1337) 

As W E AIAV REAIEAIBER. L\ 1189 YORITOAIO. THE CONQUEROR OF THE 
Taira clan, wliicli he exterminated, had removed all pos-ible (^ompeti- 
lof s in his ow n family by getting rid of hi'^ brother ^ odiitsumc In thi- 
position. (‘xmnt)t from all rivalry, he -bowed him-elf one of the great- 
e-t ‘statesmen in Japane-c lii-tory ( Fig. 1 1 ) . ith hi- practical ^en-e 
of reality, he knew how* to profit l)y the extier iem^e of his predeces- 
sor- and otiponent-. A more profound ^tate-man than Kivomori. and 
a better di— eml)Ier. more prudent, but equalh imiilacable. thi- great, 
-ihmt hero made no -aciifice- to vanity, but reorganized the State 

1 'I’tic wlioic tnpt\i}i <»i’ whiili \\r uriK Uk* (rntml tii^ure. i- \)\ 

Kiimitifl in ( is( hf knnsf. IM R) I hi" tript\(h \\a> l“nrin»*rl\ '"Hid fo hr l)\ 
E"fnri 'Sri/ii ( r . \1IE 7. 

( r Srlrcn^ti fif’lif's' . . . I. 1 >: \ II1 o, ) Cdr-lmak of .lapfinrse \rf tir2n -V.k^O fM 

lAmAi. lAii "k.dcf.tx.r Hriinial" and bird" in the koZHTiji 'lA'mplo, J\\oto, Evhibi 
ti-Ti (>l Famou'" \rt and TT('a"iirr> ), 
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organized there wa- known a- tlu‘ - - that is. “the govern- 

ment of tlie ttmt. oi camp/* a- ()p[)()'‘ed to the “ {‘ivil ** legime of the 
imperial court at Kyoto. The diogiLii had hi- militaiy lepre-enlative. 



Fom <M, 

\ nf (irtri \ i-i. in- li\ -'T,! i Uii. 

— ( hhn < olh ' f rr, f >v f n'lf \h. < i i u, inn! \ aj, i k .} 

/>' ,1 .1 

pel mainmt gai n-on. j'mI j| j.gi m in .‘\ri \ pr(,\ inrr. -i(K hv -ide 
w itli till' lorn a 'I < i \ il g()\'a mi . w Im uj - now depi i\,M| of hi- power-. 

I’lni- the Japjnr-e Japan ot iho Kaiilo kept the CliiiieM* Japan oi 
the Gokinai in a -tate of tutelage, without, howawm*. de-tiovino- it. 
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The Go-ho couhl not he touched; the dictator Kiyomori had made 
though lie would attempt to do -o liy in-tailing him-elf at Kvdto at 
the -ide of the Emperor, whom he tieated ar a u-elc#- figure-head — 
a -acrilegiou- attitude which may he compared to that of Cie-ar when 
he leduced the Senate to in-ignificanee and a-pired to the crown. 



Figt'hi 

T’inf-triM'-- bv Kr>rln 

— r Irirh Oihri ml^rrfhir} liy ri)!irlt''!y iW' (hitu tint! 

\ an Of.s*', rhohi, Ijirny/trr 


Like (.a‘-ar. llu' Laiia elan had fallen htaiealli tlir blew - of the out- 
ati^loeiae\. ^ oi itoino \\a- taught l>v thtdr exprtieiiee. Jij-.t a-, 
alter tlie nuii'der of i'.iV'^AV. hi^ lunr \ngn-tii- luMptal i i\ililie- ii|)on 
the Senate an<l kept him-elf in the haekgiomuh halving the adniini-- 
tration uf eivil affaii> in it- haiuL. -o now oritomo. \\ho remind- ii- 
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of Augii>tus in the prudence and -iinplieity of hi^ life, in his admin- 
i-trati\e talent-, hut also in hi- dis-inudation. In t)ocri-y. and perfidy, 
adopted the -anie attitude toward- the traditional authorities as 
Augustus had done. The Emperor had no mure re-pectful -uhject 
than he was: nor wa- anything changed in the civil adtninistration 
of Japan, which continued to go on -ide l)y -ide with the regime of 
the bakiifu. jmt as the institutions of ret)uhlican Rome had been 
maintained under the Empire. A oritomo did not touch the privilege- 
of the huge clas-. the former imperial nobility, which had become 
a mere civil nobility -ince tlie development of the inilitarv regime. 
It is true that he e-tabli-hed a garri-on of hi- own near Kvoto. under 
the orders of hi- father-iti-law. Hojo Tokima-a. lord of Izu. Rut he 
was careful to keep thi^ garri-on out of -ight in the sul)ur]) of Roku- 
hara. and affected to leave the adniini-tration of the capital and the 
pro\ ince- of the Gokinai tr) the imperial oihcial-. For his owti part 
he gave him-elf out a^ no more than a -imple military leader, living 
as modestly, snbeidy. and frugally a- the least of his -amurai. and 
unas-iirning l)oth in tone and bearing, Kyoto coiitinued to be the seat 
of the Go-ho. tlie caj)ital of tlie <^‘m}')ei or- by right divine. Yoritomo 
took care not to eonipete (jn tludr own ground ^\itli the dvnastv 
descended from the sun. His own capital wa- Kamakura, in the Kant 6. 
at tlie entrance to the Gulf of Tokyo, Thus the militarv colon v of 
the Kan to played -omewhat the -a me part a- that of Alacedonia in 
ancieiit Greece. Pru— ia in Germanv, or Piedmont in Ttalv. There 
wa- a military head of the -amurai at Kamakura, and a civil and 
religion- -overeign of tlu^ huge at Kyoto. Thu-, in spite of all Yori- 
tomo"- prote-lation- of loyalty, the -epaiatioji of the two pow'crs was 
quite definite, and -o was their r(‘-pective importaiu'e: Kamakura 
^va- evei'vthing. ^vhile Kyoto no longer coimt('d.' 

' \- )!\ iriL' illn-t nit l<»n mT thr \\;irlik>‘ tlic priiod I \\(uj!(i iih'c-In <-iU‘ the 

two [jHinlfd wooilrfi of iVUrM hihI Vriira two o} thr twrlvr ^niarfji.in of 

Yakii-tii tjiidfihri in tla' Kariiaknra -t \ n piodiK rd in AoA’Avc \o to! Jnn^' 102?; IM I 
and H. fr<‘atc<] in a rrali-ti< ^ rin < liarartrri^t i* <if' thr atrr w itli a noM“ iinit\ of t-xrcution. 
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Ba-etl on there foiuulation-. the political rtructure ?et up by Yori- 
tomo. ooii'i-ting in the hnkufu and the shogunate. lasted for six cen- 
turies. twice a- long a^ that e-tahlished l)y Augustu-. But though 



Full B B ^ ^ 

T.arqut'f b> Korin. 

\'erfr mllerlitm Plmfn. Jjiniepre 


the work of the great Minanioto diognn si„vive,l him for m long, his 
<.wo family <li.l not heimfit hv it. for tw.mty years after hi^ death it 
w-a-^ overtlirown hv a fre-h palace recolution.' 

1 Soo Jamos Municch. I History of Japan. I. 412-W .-The Kamakura Bakufn"). 
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loritomo died in 1199. Hi- wido’w. the energetic Masa-ko, who 
belonged to the hoii-e of Hujo. had borne him two son-, \oriie and 
Sanetonio. At the death of their father these two princes were -till 
minor-. The elder. Yoriie. was none the les- proclaimed -hogun under 
the guardianship of hi- maternal grandfather. Hojn Tokimasa, lord 
of Izu. 

The Hojo clan, who now appeared for the first time upon the 
-tage of high politics, ^vere ([uite minor l)aron- \vho-e aticestral liome 
wa- in the Kanto. and who had onlv risen in the world a- hanger-on 
of the Minamoto family. The head of the house. Hujo Tokimasa. a 
practical and not too scrupulous intriguer, had all the qualities 
neces-ary for coming to the front, provided alway- that he w'as 
prepared to sacrifice hi- own gram Ison-, the son- of the great -hogun 
^ oritomo. Nobody knew the working- of tlie baknfii better than the 
Hujo who had done so much to e^ta)>li-h it. Once \ oritomo had 
gone, he saw no rea-on why he should not step into Jiis -hoe-. It i- 
true that the army of the north remained attached to the -hogun's 
family and true to the badge of tbe Minamoto clan. But though the 
whole of Japan was fanatically de\oted to it- divinelv de-cended 
emperor-, the -hogun 1 oritomo had -ucct'cdt^d in stM[)ping the em- 
j>eror- of all their power without rai-ing any prote-t. -o long as 
he maintained them in their title-, honour-, and privilege-. The 
Hdjds now' dt‘termim*d to turn again-t the heir- of Voritomo the 
treatment meted out b\ him to the imperial dvna-tv: all thev had to 
do wa- to -et the -lidgun bc-ide tlic em[)eror amid the pomp of the 
court. Thu- Japan would have two honorarv ^o\ ei eigir- — tlu' em- 
peror. it- -piritual sovereign, and th(‘ -hogun. nominal head of the 
armi(‘- — but in reality a -ingle ma-ter: the niinoi baton Hdjd. 

_Moreo^cr. in the ^ehoo! ot ^oritomo. JOkima-a had h'arnt all the 
-ecret- ol Japanc-e Mach ia\ t J I ian i-m. ll -o happened that \orii(‘. 
tluMiominal -hogun. wa- a plca-ui e-lo\ ing. fri\olou- voimg man who 
had no under-tand ing for the subtle policy of hi- maternal grand- 




Fkm'hi' 

Lat‘(jil*‘l t)t tlir t'lttrt'iit h (t‘ritiir\. 

— \ ertr colltrl lort, PliohK Ldniepie 
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father. At the in-itigation of the Hojos. liis eoutHellor^ per-uaJed him 
to cede part of his domain- to hi- younger brother Saiietomo — and 
the power of the Minamotos was broken. When Yoriie -aw what an 
error he had been made to commit, he tlireatened to massacre the 
Hojo^: but it was he who wa^ deposed, tonsured, shut up in a monas- 
tery. and assa-sinated in 1204. before he had had time to appreciate 
the charms of monastic life, his l)rother Sanetomo being proclaimed 
shogun in his stead by the all-powerful Hoj5s. The new shogun was 
a painter of taste (Fig. 48). and a charming poet, who made verses 
whic'h might have been the de-pair of the emperor- them -elves." 

From the Hakone road,’” he wrote one day, ’* the Gulf of Izu ap- 
pears before me. and beyond it the open sea. the little i-land-. and 
the waves, which seem to press one upon the other. If onlv this 
lovely world could remain unchanged! ”” The-e were harmle-s pas- 
times. The Hojb- left him to dream at lei-ure in hi- villa- on the 
Gulf of Sagami and had themselves nominated shlkken, or regent^, 
having all the effective power in their hands. A few vears later, in 
1219. Sanetomo perished in a brawl from a blow of his own nephew's, 
after whi(*h none of the Alinatnoto familv wa- left. 

The house of Hoj o re-isted the temj_)tation to proclaim them-elve- 
shogun^ and prudently conferred this dignity upon a member of 
the Fujiwara family, who wa- proclaimed a descendant of the Ylina- 
moto'- for the i)C(*a-ion: and in future they kept thi< line of -hadowv 
shogun- as head- of the Kamakura government. In reality die Hdjd 
family, under the mode-t name of shikkcn — - mavor< of the palace 
or regent- — were the sole head- of the hakiifu. The -on of Tokima-a, 
Ildjd 4o-lntoki, who succeeded him. and occupied his place from 
1205 to 122 1. e-tabli-hed tlie position (>t hi' 'till tuort' firmly. 

All energetic emperor. Co-Toba. who tried to profit hv (•irfum'taiice> 
and attempt a legitimi't re'toration. ya' defeated and exiled hy the 

' ';.■!■ I'rotc^^Dr ^\ Uiki Itidciiial'u: ■•'I'lic Yc-a«a>('. an ancirnl ni-tom lo Lnxa coni- 
on pi(1urt*> \)\ (‘ornpari^ori in hnkka, No. 1 ' Vpril 











Y 1 (. I K i: 1 00 

Lac*(|uer. rnd of the se\ entt'rntli (“enlnr\. 
— houi'e! <’<*llei’l i>ni. 


Hujos ill 1221. and in fiiturt' their ])u\\er nu‘t uilli no fintlun' oppo^^i- 
ti(»n ill the areliipelagn. From ihthr ^liotighohl of Kamakuia tlie\ 
\\ere al)le to go\ern Ja[)an a- ah-olnte ma-tei^ for a liundMal and 
thirty \t‘ai-. 

\\hale\t‘i iinlgineiil may hav(‘ I)een pa--ed ])\ Ja|)am'-.(‘ hi-torian- 
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on the irregular methods l>y Avhich Tokima^a gained pu^'^e^'ion of 
the shdgimate of Minamoto. the government of the Hojo'' was far 
from being de\()id of benefit to the country, llie -ixtb ol the ^//zAA’c/z. 
Hojo Tokinume (1256-84). had the glory of saving Japan from 
inva.'‘ion bv tlie ^longols. 

Thi- wa-. in fact, the period at which the Mongol'^, having con- 
quered China, were casting their eyes upon the neighbouring coun- 
tries. which they regarded as natural dependencie'^ of the Celestial 
Empire. Kublai. the grand-on of Jenghiz-Khan. and Mongol em- 
})eror of China, called upon the Japane-e to submit to him and upon 
their refu-al to do >o -ent an expedition again-t them. 

Never had Japan been in -iich danger. She alone of all the A-iatic 
nation- had hitherto been immune from the Turko-AIongol inva-ion-. 
And now that these had triumphed over the rest of Asia. Japan w ould 
have to meet the attack of the whole of Asia, for it never entered the 
head of the Japane-e to -ubmit to the yoke. The whole coimtrv ro-e 
as one man to reject Kublai'^ in-ulting demand. ITojo Tokinume, 

the great che\alier of Kamakura.*’ a- he ^vas called from that dav 
onward, -ummoned the people to arm-. Japan now' experienced a 
few' day- -imilar to those through which die lived while awaiting the 
arrival of tlie Baltic -<[uadron in 1605. Or. rather, it wa- as critical 
an hour for her a- the <lay- of 5Iarathon and Salami^ can have lieen 
for the Hellenic world. On the one -Ide -tood the conquerors of the 
world.** the Mongol- called ihem-elve-; on the other -ide the i-land 
power of Japan. 

In 1271 the fir-t Sino-Mongol expeditionary force made an at- 
tempt to land upon the coa-t of Chikuzen, in Kyu-hu. In -pitt‘ of the 
-urpri-e created by the Cliine-e fire-arm-, the attack failed, and the 
Mongol- had to retiaait on board their -hip-. In 1281 thev returned 
with a formidable tleta carrying, it i- -aid. a hundred thoii-and men. 
But -ince the la-t attempt the Japanoe liad had tiiiu^ to foitifv the 
coast- of Hizen and Chikuzen. w hich were now* manned by (hdeiuler-. 
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Thrilling ^vith patriotism, the people thronged the sanctuaries of 1-^% 
and from the depths of his retirement in the Gosho the Emperor in- 
voked the intert’e>^ion of hi-' divine anee-tor- and implored Ama- 
terasLi and the karni not to permit the barbarian> to profane the 
sacred archipelago. The god- heard his prayers, and on August 14- 
15. 1281 not only ^vas the Alongol army driven back from the coasts 
of Kyu^hu. but the fleet was also de-troyed by a terrible typhoon. 

When the ^ea >ul)-ided, not a trace wa< left of the dread armada 
which had -et forth Irom all the ports of Korea and China to reduce 
the land of the God-> to servitude. The island empire of the Japanese 
had defeated the CoiKpierors of the orld. 

It was Hojo Tokimime. the Great Bushi of Kamakura, who 
reaped the benefit of this victory. After the expulsion of the Mon- 
gols. Japan hailed him as her liberator. His son, Hojd Sadatoki. who 
succeeded him a- shikken. atid held thi- po-ition from 1284 tf) 1311. 
showed hiniirelf as worthy of the dictatorship a^ his father had been. 
But in 1311 the rank of shikken pa^'-ed to an incompetent prince. 
Hojo Takatoki. who-e weakne-s threatened within a few vear- to 
ruin the woik of hi^ f()re])ear-. 

For a longtime pa^t. the rank of dibgun enjoyed bv the Minainoto 
family had l)een no more than an empty title. If. then, ow ing to the 
incompetence of Takatoki. the function of shikken now became a 
mere honorary diarge. divorced from all power, on whom was the 
burden of govertimcnt to re-t in fulurt^? The government of Japan 
threatened to lap-e — or. rather, the agent- wlio had been entru-ted. 
one after the other, witli (airrying it on wx‘re graduallv breaking 
down, -o that it only remained tor the real head of it. the true master 
of the land, to re-ume control. Tlie emperor"- rights over the Empire 
w'ere imprescriptible. He might lea\e to other- the ta-k of managing 
hi- pro])erty. delegating hi- power- to them for many ctxirs. or tw^en 
cetiturie-. and apparently ceasing almost entirely to interest himself 
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in political (tue^tion>: ever ^ince the days of 
Xara and Heian the dyna'^ty tracing it^ ori- 
gin l)a<*k to Amatera-n. the dyna-ty de- 
scended fioni the sun. might withdraw into 
the my-teriou< seclusion of the Gosho. just 
as a god return- to heaven after completing 
hi^ life upon earth; hut it was noiie the less 
incLimhent upon thi- dvnasty to appear once 
more before the eye- of men and show itself 
to the people when, in course of time, the 
■safety of the people should re({uire it. Such, 
at least, wa^ the view taken at the heginning 
of the fourteenth century hy a remarkable 
sovereign, the emperor Go-Daigo, or Daigo 
11. who a -vended the throne of the Rising 
Sun in 1319.^ 

The ruling passion of Go-Daigo seems to 
have been his sense of the dignity and 
sacredness of hi- mi-sion. Few Japanese 
sovereign- had ^luJi a consciou^ne-- of their 
divine origin and of the radiance shed upon 
them by their solar origin. As descendant 
of a line of em])eror< dating back ten cen- 
turies and tracing their origin back to Ama- 
terasii — as an authentic son of the gods, 
himself a god and high priest of a religion 
a thousand years old. whose whole being 
was still steeped in the mythical and fabu- 

1 Portrait of Oo-Daii:o in tlia Sliojakaji Temple, 
Fuji-awa. Salami, rt'prndiuM'd in SeJerfe^f Hf^hrs . . . , 
VI. 22. Other portraits of (l«>-Dai?o in tlie Oaitoknji, 
K\otf). Selecfeil .... FF and h<ikk(i> Vo. 2.T 

iG*hruar\ TUOk PI. I; ibid., Xu. 307 (December 1915k 
p. 140. 
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lou^ pa-t of race — Go-Daigo judged that the tiine liad come to 
overthrow all the intermediate repositories of power whom hi- an- 
cestors had allowed to -et themselve- up between them and their 
people, and to addre-s his people face to face. 

Go-Daigo"s son. the heroic prince imperial Morinaga (1308—35), 
entered ardently into hi< views. He enlisted tlie co-o[)eration of the 
second great moral force at that period — the Buddhist Church — 

in the projected work of re-toration. 
and the rich mona-terie- of Hieizan 
and Xara rallied to the legitimi-t side. 
His task w a-. by the aid of the monks 
of Hieizan and of the huge class, to 
expel the garrison of the hakiifu from 
Kyoto, to deliver the Gokinai and call 
the samurai of the south to arm-. The 
Emperor soon collected a ^mall army, 
at the head of Avhich were the Prince 
Imperial. Morinaga. and hi- wajrthv 
comrade the chivalrous Ku<unoki 
Ha-adiige. the *’ Bayard of Japan ” 
(1331). 

But the hdkujii w a^ too strong to be 
overthrown at a single blow. Neither 
the '-amurai of the Kantb nor all the clans of the north in general 
could ac<[uie-ce in an impel ial rotoration the fii>t act of which 
would be to abuli-h their own hegemony. Thev therefoie rallied 
round the hoii-e of Hbjo and de-cended in a bodv upon Kyoto. This 
time again the north got the better of the south. Go-Daigo was cap- 
tured. imprisoned, and exiled to the little idand of Oki-hima. far out 
at -ea oil the coast on tlu* Kiji'ean sidtc But once the imperial idea 
l)t‘came diffused among the mas^e-^. it made great headway and led 
to a general readine-s to make sacrifices for the cause. Morinaga and 
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Masasliige maintained their position among the mountain- of Yainato. 
to the -outh of Kyoto and 0-aka. fortifying the great jnona-terie^ of 
tho-e part- and repul- in g -everal attat*k- on the part of the government 
of Kamakura. The news of their fidelity reached the emperor Go- 
Daigo on his island. He made his escape and after a romantic Odyssey 
landed on the coa^t of Sanindo. where he wa- joined by Morinaga's 
armv. The -overeigiks mi-fortunes and exile had roused inten>e emo- 
tion among the whole people, and hi- return assumed the proportion- 
of a triumph. The divine monarch, wdio was elevated almost into a 
martyr by the treatment of the Hojos and whose return seemed due 
to a miracle, wa- greeted by crowvls wild wdth enthu-ia-m. He 
profited hv his popularity to overthrow hi- enemies. Once restored 
to the throne of hi- fathers, and acting in his capacity as supreme 
pontiff of the traditional Shinto religion, he proclaimed the Hoj5- 
guiltv of rebellion and sacrilege. The heads of the two chief northern 
clans, Yoshi-ada. head of the house of Yitta, and Takauji. head of 
the house of A-hikaga. rallied to his side, and Takauji handed over 
to him the impregnable Rokuhara. the last stronghold of the bakufu 
at Kvoto. ivhile the Yitta- made it their task to oust Hojo Takatoki 
him-elf trom hi- ca-tle of Kamakura. In 1333 the fortification- of 
Kamakura were stormed by Yitta Yoshisada, and the Hdjo clan 
exterminated. 

For the fir-t time in five centuries Japan had no master save her 
Empmijr. Tin* ma--e- of the peot)le. lor wliom the emperor wa- still 
the descendant of Amaterasu and the high priest of the native re- 
ligion: and the Confucian literati. wJio were devoted to the idea of 
a Son of Heaven on the Chine-e model, -aw' tlieir pravers at 1a>t 
realizf'd. The legitimatt^ ma-ler of tlu^ Empire having deigned to 
le-unie })o--e— ion of hi- patrimony, the vvn of the great ci\il wars 
seemed to he clo-ed for ever. After four rtmturit‘s of g(.)vernment- with 
no ha-i- in law. the country retnrm‘d to the legitimate regime. ” For 
a moment the mas- of the people was filled with houndles- hopes.'' 
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But though feudalism was legally aboli-hed. habits lingered ond 
The military caste, though deprived of its head, remained all- 
powerful/' If he was to deter it from fredi revolutions. Go-Daigo 
ought to have done what the emperor Mut'-uhito did five (‘entiiries 
later — proclaim him-elf head of the samurai and boldly tran^fer 
the ^eat of government to the Kanto. T nfortunately the artificial edu- 
cation which he had received in the Gosho made anv real contact 
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between the Emperor and the outer world impo'^'^ible. After hi^ heroit' 
feat^ in 1333. he allowed eourt life to regain i[< hold on him. in the 
belief that hl> \i«‘t()ry wa^^ final, and that it only remained for him 
to enjoy it^ fruit^. He would ha\e no dealing’^ with any Init th<‘ civil 
government and beliaved in all things a< if the government of the 
hfikufu had never exi'-ted. Hi^ hereditary tendencies aful education 

’ Srr The Dornrncnf'y' nf Iriki. I Ihisfraf n'r of fiie OpreJopnicrd of (he Frudaf f nsfifnhons 
of Japan, translatt'fl arul crlitcd K, A''aka\\a iNcw ttavrn: ''tale Lnivarsity IVrss, 
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gained the upper hand to such an extent that he even abandoned for 
new friends those who had stood l)y him in the struggle, so that the 
samurai who had shed their blood for him sa^s* the lettered class, the 
useless kuge about the court, preferred above themselves. His son 
Morinaga. it is true, received the title of shogun, and his chief lieuten- 
ants were rewarded with va-t fiefs. !Masadiige in the region of Osaka 
and Xitta Yoshisada on the western coa>t. But these two faithful serv- 
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ants did not recei\e half a- much a-^ wa- gi anted to the A-hikagas. 
Avhose lovaltv was far Ics-^ -ecu re. but as ho were more adroit and in 
higher favour at court. 

The hereditarv d(unaiu> of tht' A-hikaga-« wcvc silual(ul in the 
proviiu’e of Shimo/uke. to tlu‘ <uuth of \ikko. and it as a- here that 
A>hikaga Takaiiji set to work to extend his ]>owcr. He per-uaded 
Go-Daigo to grant him the larger part of the Kanto. and after that 
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the proviiu'e of Totomi. on the Tokaido coast, the po'-^es-ion of which 
ga\e him the commaiid of the road to Kyoto. By creating thi^ enor- 
mous fief for die lienefit of the lea^t iaitlifid of his \as-als Go-Daigo 
undid all die good of his victory. Outwitted l>y the Ashikagas. he did 
not see that he was reviving for their ])eiiefit the inilitaiy })rincipate 
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ot tin* house of Ifojo; loi hy tlu' very natiiri' of things he who was 
niasler of thf‘ Kanto wa- sure sooner oi later to he h'd on to place 
hims{'|[ at du' lavid of the iiortiuun ciaiis widi tlH‘ olijtM't of r(‘\i\ing 
tlic hfikniu, 

Go-I)aigo's Alorinaga. heing mole ch'ar-sjghted than his fallier. 
saw the danger and determined to resist. c\en at the risk of a revolt 
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against his father*- authority. Realizing whither his father's blind- 
iie-< \va- leading the dyiia-ty. he -iimnioned hi- trusty followers to 
arm- in hi- <-a[)at‘itv a- -hngun. a vigoroii- t)r<)eeeding whieli. l)y 
making the Enij>eror*- nun -nn tlie head n[ the hahiiin. would have 
brought tile uhnle militaiv partv into tlu‘ -er\i(‘e of the Empire. Rut 
Go-Da igo ua- -o blinded by weakne-- that he lo-L :-ight of hi- own 
intere-t and di-owned his -on. who was captured by the A-hikagas 
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and -horllv afteiuaid- murdered in 1333 . Once rid of the young 
Princ('. ulio^e ]U'e-t'ne(‘ ua- an ob-Lu*le to hi- piojiM*!-. \-hikaga 
dkikauji judged that the monuait liad (*oin(‘ to lliiou oil lht‘ ma-k. He 
e-tabli-hed him-elf in Kamakura, (x’cupiial tiu' other tortr('--(‘- in 
the Kanto. and. -ummoiiing all tlu' -amurai of tlu' noith. a— umed 
the title of >hogiiu and. in 1333 . ]uo(‘laimed tlie re-<*-tabli-hment 
of tlu' Ixikulii, 

Idii- dramatie -tep at la-t optaied the e\e- ol Go-Daigo. Fdiriou- at 
luning been dui>ed by a mgiie. and bitttuly i’t‘gretting th(' death of 
his son. he charged Aitla Yo^hi-ada to avenge him uithout fail. But 
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it was too late. The Ashikagas had had time to gather round them all 
the clans of the north, and. descending upon Kyoto at their head, they 
took it by surprise. 

The loss of Kyoto marked the irrevocable failure of the imperial 
restoration. But it is characteristic of the samurai to sacrifice himself 
for a lost cause, and the Japanese had no more thoroughgoing samu- 
rais than jMasashige. the Bayard of the imperial cause, and his 
son Masat^ura. The decisive battle between the army of the A>hikaga> 
and the imperial troops under the command of Masashige was fought 
near Kobe in 1336. Masashige was slain at the very beginning 
of the action, and his death involved the ruin of hib party. Ashikaga 
Takauji made a triumphal entry into Kyoto, where he solemnly re- 
established the government of the shoguns and the hakufu, 

Go-Da igo. who had showed such weakness when in power, once 
more ex<‘ited the popular pity by his misfortunes. Legend took po^- 
se^sion of him on the very morrow of his death, and his memorv. 
embelli^ied and idealized, kept up the courage of the defenders for 
a long time to come. Led by Ala^atsura, who had inherited the chival- 
rous cliaracter of liis father. Masashige. they continued to hold the 
i-land^ of Kyushu and Shikoku, as well as certaiti points in Hondo. 
His heroic death at the battle of Shijonawate, in 13 18. was the final 
blow to the imperial ('au^e. If the legitimi'^t party maintained a 
footing in the south for a few years longer, this was due not so much 
to it^ own strength as to the dissensions of its opponents. 

The Kamakura period, lasting from 1192 to 1333. of which we 
have briefly related the history, witnessed the final emancipation of 
the Ja|)ane-e genius. The individual character of the race now 
emerged, forged on(‘e and for all in the^e hitter ftmdal wars. The 
military dictatorship whidi. from the fortified town of Kamakura, 
impo-ed it^ will upon the feudal nobles of Nippon focused the scat- 
tered forces of the country and made the race conscious of its worth; 
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and it i- not without -ignifioance that thi- great age ended with the 
e[)ir --pectaole of tlie Japane-e \i<4oriou-ly holding their own against 
the eun<[ueror< of A-ia. 

It wa^ now. too. that Japan defined her po'^ition for good, in religion 
as well a< in ])olIti('-. Thi^ ua^ the tinie when the SJiiushu and the 
.MchirensJul were taking form, and Zeni-m was at its height. 

The Shin^hu -eet. or Jodo-Shiii^hu. wliich means the ” true sect of 
Jodo. ' wa.”- a reforming mo\eanent aflVcting tht‘ tvpe of \midi^in 
known hy thi- name and carried ont hv the celebrated apostle 
Shiiu'an-^honin (1173—1262).^ TTa\ing received his initiation into 
the Tendai and afterward- into the Jodo -ect. Shin ran re-olved to 
found a new sdiool of his own in 1221. He accepted the Amidist 
pieti-m of the Jodo --ect. but rejected its ])ia(4ice-. Its clamorous 
prayers and litanies of the name of Amida seemed to him mere 
verbalism, and in their t)lace he incuh-ated the doctrine of the Onlv 
Thought." For act- of piety and e\cn for the mona-lic virtues he 
^iib-tituted the ardour of faith. Thus he condemned the celibacv of 
the 1 )on7t*- and -et an exam[)le by mari\ing the daughter of Fnjiwara 
Kanenori. At the ^ame tinu* he carried \midist <|uieti-m to extremes, 
teaching that deed- dvo a- nothing in comparison with the ukutv of the 
buddha. b\' \\hom wo are piaab'-tiiUMl to -'aUation. “* And -o." to 
quote Anesaki. *" tlu' kev to salvation i- to lose one-eli in the grace 
of th(^ Buddha by a full and -el t-toi'getting faith in his redeeming 
power alone." The order founded by Shinran. whi<‘h a-.-umed the 
character of a third order. ' owing to the general practice of mar- 
liage by it- niemlxu’s. nom^ the le-s i-(Mnained -tronglv organized. 
c-p(‘(4ally a- his dt‘-cendant- formed a -ort of heieditaiv papacy. 
Ill -pite (d’ th(‘ piety of it- founder, the Amidi-t papacv. e-tabli-lual 
a- caily a- 1272 at the llougan ji Jhanple. K\ 6to. and ha\ ing a mar- 
rifMl or<ler at it- command, gradual ly developed into a political power. 

^ s-r ( a ^hu Sa-Liki. -I Sillily in BwhlhLc^fn IvNuto: l^aNtfrii Biuldhi-t S<jcietv 
W2- . 
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a ?>tate within the State. In the fifteenth century the Honganji wa^ to 
become a regular fortress, harbouring an army of soldier monks. 
Here again the martial temperament of Japan was at work, produc- 
ing the pheiKunenon of a militant Ruddhi>m, with organizations 
rather recalling the we>tern European militant orders in the Holy 
Land and the Baltic regions. The transformation is all the more 
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striking because it wa^- cari'i('d out in tlie mo-t pious and ([uietistic 
of all tlie ieligiou< fraternitio'. \\'(‘ may lia'teii to add that, in spite 
of tlii" pa''ing 'ecidar phase, the Honganji remained a fine school of 
piet\' and nmral grandeur. 

Tlie 'ume reawakening of Japanese energy after the mildness of the 
early forms of .\midism appear- in the life and teaching of Nichiren 
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( 1222-82 )2 Xicliireii, " the lotu^ of the >un,"* wiis born in the village 
of Kominato. in the pro\in(‘e of Awa. of a once noble family which 
had come down in the world and 
earned a living by fidiing. When 
quite a young man he entered the 
monistic and energeti^t "" Shingon 
sect a-^ a bonze. Lnder the influence 
of an ancient Sanskrit work. The 
Lotus of the Good Laic, he was led to 
break not only with the Shingon. l)ut 
with all other contemporai v ^ect^. 
and found a new doctrine, the Hok- 
keshil, w liieh likewi->e had a^ it" ba^is 
a grandio:"e monism, the aim of the 
believer in this creed, as in tho^e 
above mentioned, being to identify 
himself w ith tlie nature of the Buddha 
— that i". with the cosnuc "oul. 

Thi^ ^on of a poor fisherman had 

in him "omething of the prophet 

I^aiali or ol Sa\'onarola. (Jure in po"- 

"e"">ion of the truth, he went to Katna- 

kura. the political capital of Japan. 

and began to preacli against the dc- 

pravitv of > 0 (dety and the unworthi- 

p T 1 ■ Ta\ u (laru'irii^, Kitao 

ne"S ol tile other ^ect". pie^entmg ' Ma^a\<)-hi (iicd ia2tf. 

mon:^trallce" to the g()vernment and ~ (><lin liv nmrtesy of 

Messrs Oil in nna V nn Oest 

proposing a project ol rtdoim for tlie 

State. In 1260 he even went "O far a" to predict the Mongol inva^ion, 
which wa>. in fact, not t;ir off. 

‘‘ Wh)e unto them! '' lu* >aid ol hi" taiemic". Tliey have failed to 

1 Sae Ma'inharii Viic^aki: .'Su'hiren. (he limldiiUbi Prophet ( ambria^e. Har\ard 
Uiii\erNity l^>h)'. 
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enter in at the door ^vhieli lead- to true Biiddlii-m. they have fallen 
into the dungeon of false doctrines. . . . O ru(‘ii oi little faith! Turn 
your -Olds without delay toward- the only Truth of the ^traight way I 
The an-wer of the Hoj(“) government \\a- to exile the apo-tle to Iuk 
on the A\ild -hore of the penin-ula (d Iziu where he completed the 
de\elopment of his doctrine, with which apocalyptic fore-hadow ing- 
iiow hegan to mingle, for he helie\ed his word- to be addressed to 
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humanity in its la-t day^. Oti Id- ladurn from exile in 1263. he began 
to tra\el about the counttv ])rea<hing hi- go-})el evervwhere. The 
\i-iouary became an agitator, and Id- })ropliecie- met with all the 
nior(‘ credence becau-e the country wa- li\ing in dread of th<^ a})- 
proaching Mongol inva-ion. Thi- time iie wa- (‘ondemmul to death, 
and in 12^1 he was ju-t aljout to sufler execution wlien a mirach* 
cau-ed tin* -al)re to fall from the hands of hi- ex<‘CUtioner. lldjd 
Tokimune commuted hi- -enteiice to one of idgorou- baidshment. and 
he was ^eiit to the i-land ot Sado. off tlie north-ea-t coa-t of \ippon. 
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where he spent the winter in a desolate ^pot amid ^nou and ice (Fig. 
158). But nothing would induce him to renounce hi- leaching. 

Tlii- doctrine a--umed more and more the form of a mv-tical 
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ni(iiii>ni. 'taled a? follow^ hv Aiie'aki: ’ " The Supreme iMaiiii i~ tlie 
ISuddlia. iti hi- capadtv a- llu^ true e--enee ot tln^ mii\ (n -e. the en-mic 
soul in full po--e->ion of tlu^ uhole truth of exi-tenet'. In other word-, 
the person of the Buddha, in it- eternal reality and full -ignificance, 

^ In (Jueh/ues Pinjea <Ie /VnVAj/rt' relitiieuse. 
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Having been recalled from exile. Nichiren retuiaied in triumph to 
Kamakura, where he wa- an ” anxious ^pectator of tlie drama of 
the Mongol invasions in 1274 and 1281. for he was not oidy a 
prophet, but at the -ame time an ardent patriot, who loved Japan a^ 
the land predestined to become the fo'-tcring-groimd of iiniver-al 
redemption. It was in thi- high hope that he died, in 1282. reciting 
the Lotus of the Good Lau. His order, that of the Hokke. had a*^ it^ 
permanent seat the Kuonji. the monastery which he had himself built 
at Minobu. in the province of Kai. 

The powerful per-onalitv of thi^ tumultuou- geniu-. sprung from 
the heart of the people, had a profound influetice upon the develop- 
ment of Japan. Hi- -tern preaching roused the country from its facile 
pietism, and in e\ery 'Sphere Japan wa- recovering her fierce energy. 

The infliunice of the Zen ^ect worked in tlie -ame direction.^ After 
several le-- ^ucce--ful attempts thi^ famou'- sect, an outgrowth from 
the DIuuna ■ — ^ that i-, from the Indian theorie- of contemplation, or. 
rather, mental concentration — wa'- finally propagated throughout 
Japan from 1192 onwards by the monk Eisai. who had gone to China 
to ol)tain hi- initiation into it and on hi- return founded tlie mona-terv 
of the Shofokuji at Hakata in Chikuzen. A -'till more famous preacher 
of Zeni-m was tlie bonze Dogen 11200-53). who had entered the 
mona-tcry of tlie Hiei/an a- (piite a young man, luit. having failed to 
find -ati-fadion in the dodrine- of the Tendai '-ect, likew*i-e went to 
China in 1223. bringing back with him in 1228 the Snin doctrine, a 
reformed type of Zenism. wliicli had it^ centre at the Eiheiji, in 
Echizen. 

Zeni-m,"'' writes Profe--or Ancsaki.' '' wa- an intuitive metliod 

^ ^ t‘ D.Mvi-t/ Tiiitiiro Sii/nki- in Zf'n Binldlii^rn 'F.oniion. dilT : \rtlnjr 

/rn <irnl //v f^phifmn In \rl 'London. K NuknriNa: The 

neE'iK'r; ni ffip Sarniirni 4 ondon. 002 1: Vru‘>.aki: liuddhist Art in Its Uelatinii It, 
lUiihihisf hlpafs Bo'vton. rti iv 

- In Om’hiur.> P(njps ile I'fiislnirp relnjiensp. 
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bevoncl and takes tlie place of all individual difference^' and tem- 
porary change-. Thi- entity is known a- -pirit. or soul, or as tlie 
fundamental nature of the universe and the spirit. It implies the 
-iipreme unity of existence, a latent unity \vhich permeate- indi- 
vidual being- and their changing form-, a unity which diould not 
be sought in the outer world, but can be found directly within our- 
-elves. So -oon as the discipline of Zen ha- endowed one with the 
con-cioLi-nes- of thi- fundamental nature or pritiiordial quality of 
the -elf and of the universe alike, one has ab -orbed the imiver-e into 
oneself, which amounts to saying that one has identified one-elf with 
the cosmos.'" 

Though, a- Profe--or Ane-aki points out. thi- doctrine, which the 
Japane-e had -ought in the Sung China of the Hang-chou period, 
wa- included under the de-ignation of Buddhi-m, it was deeply im- 
pregnated with the mighty Taoi-t speculations of ancient China. 
Through thi- medium the moninn of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu now 
flooded the Japane-e -oul with it- unrivalled force, it- philo>ophy of 
nature, and it- -en-e of the life that i- in thing-. The-e Biiddhi-t 
Taoi-t-d* a- Am^-aki ju-tlv call- them. were, in fart, mystical nature- 
philo-opher-. im]ia--ion(al lover- of foia^-t- and waters, of far di-- 
tanre- and mountain peak-. Their communion Avith nature wa- 
comphue. but it in\()lved no al)dication of tlu^ per-onalitv or fal-e 
^en-il)ility — on the contrary: for. though a thoroughgoing nature- 
t)liilo-ot)hy, Zeiii-m i- a -y-teju of mental (‘oncentration with a view 
to action, a doctrifU' of action, inten-e. unliiiiited. and -uperhuman. 
a cult of (Uiergy ior it- own -ak(e and (‘ven. in realitw a ]mre doc- 
trine of (meigv. riit^ Zeni-t. a- Vne-aki note-, [rlai'ed him-elf above 
good oi* e\il. abo\(^ plej-nro oi pa!n. The -oid. \\hicti ha- b(‘come 
tin* uni\ei-t*. dominate- it-ell and the uni\er-e alik<‘. Ihe Zeni-t i- 
'* an inuno\able rock' again-t which tlie tempe-t- da-li theni-el\es 
in \ain. \\ can -ee win. amid the tumult of the great <dvil war^ of 
the Jaj)ane-e Middle Age-, amid the (‘on\ ul-ion- of a -ocietv a- tough 
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as steel, this iron doctrine at once became the religion of the samurai 
— a school of personality, an anvil on which to forge the ego. It was 



F I ( . I R t . 12/) 

Shunchn Three ('ourt emails. 
- - PItofo, ( I irtinilon 


a kniglitly Huddhi-m. fat more useful to them than the effeminate 
Buddhi'in of the Amidi't'. Their paradi'e no longer had anv affinity 
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with those of Fra Angelico, hut was o\ er^hadow ed l)y the -word. 
As early the thirteenth century Hojo Tokiyori and his >on Hojo 


Tokimune, the conqueior of the 
Mongols and the great hushi 
of Kamakura/" were feryent Zen- 
ist<. and. following their example, 
many of the Japane-e military lead- 
ers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centiirie- drew their superhuman 
courage from the transcendental 
calm of the Zeiishu. The famous 
biisliidd. the samurai's t‘ode of 
chiyalry. was no more than the 
practical application of the same 
doctrine.^ 

We >hall meet w ith the same con- 
ceptions in the lesthetic ideal of the 
day. and notably in the land-capes 
in w'a>h. Since, according to the 
Zenist creed, the >oul w as identified 
with the uniyerse, the harmony be- 
tween the^e created a cast symhoT 
i-m in which states of mind were 
expres-ed in landscape, and land- 
scapes were expre--iye of a -tate of 
mind. Moonlight came to signily 
spiritual limpidity, rock firmne-- of 
soul, and snow' a coldly re-olute 
spirit." And a- a symbol of the soul 
which has attained complete lil)ert\ 
was to describe a l)oat floating in the 
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tUinrfio, > onri^^ unirjari. 

— \ erer inn. Pfutfo. Pirni 


' by it- ah-olute ])urity. Dogen 
immen-ity (d -])ace: 


1 Set* Iriaz<> Bushido, the Sold of Jn pan Tok\«K 16U1 . 
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On tlu' tranquil water. A\it!n>ut -u inu'.li a> tlif* of a ii|»ple. 

In llie ail (aim a^ llioiiali d^^ad. at th*^ midnight hour serene, 

A in tat floats liee. 

Lo! the moitiiA pine Iniahtne-^ Idler-' thKamli air and wave. 

And the boat is bathed in the piail_\ of the pale li;iht. 

After -tail doctrine- a- the-e we need not be -iirpri-ed to see a 
tran-furniation in the Japane-e ie-tlu*tic iib\d. It no^v lieeame ani- 
mated with a prodigion- energv both of -pirit and of action, and 
a totall\‘ iKWV feed in g for natnie wa- ie\ealed to It. 

A direct Zenist inspiration, a- Profe— or Eli— cev note-, i- to lie 
traced in the architecture, ''with it- tcniph*- -tiong and -ober in 
form, built on a -<[iiare plan \vith lour great round ( olunin- '' — ' -uch 
a- the Engakuji at Kamakura, built in 1282 b\ lldjd Tokimune.^ 
Thi- \igoron- Zeni-t -impHcity i- in contra-t with the compIi<*ation- 
of the Shingon -tyle. whii h can -till be perceived in the I-hivama- 
d(‘ia. in Omi, rebuilt under 1 oiltomo with it- ground-floor on a 
square [dan. and tlie re-t, from the fir-i roof upwards, on a circular 
plan. 

In the pla-tic ait-' Zeni-t in-])iration a[)peared in the form of 
reali-m. A- we ha\e seen. Zeni-m took a [iractical inter e-t above all 
in " the realization of man.'" Aiming a- it did at modelling and. if 
we mav ii-c^ the exjire^^-ion, cai\ing in the heait tlie statue of ideal 
man. it wa- to develop plastic metiiod- oi a poweriid. (‘ommanding. 
and -ober reali-m. Kokei. who lioiiri-hed at tin* end of the twelfth 
century, and hi- -on I nkei. who lived from about 1150 to 1220. two 

^ rh<- ‘-'Teat ro( )f‘ ( )f t til' I knj I i" i )f\i kU <■[■ da ! c. We ma \ add iti< (M) \ t-r, I tiat it w a^. 
aUo at t fit- opaniniT < d tfic Kamakura p“riud that t fa- ( cl'-Kralcd d'ndaiji I «*fii|>k' \\ a^ rt‘- 
Kuilt K\ t ta* monk ( in thr new "(Nk' krii>\Mi a^* frn /iku-yn, s,.,> Vij(ak<i d'a/<jua: 

ddn- I'diK- \i U of* 1 ht‘ (-iarU Kamakura I >a and ! fic l)ijddiii->t Morrk ( dirmt-nd' in Knkkn, 
tt)t, tch. tn: \ia\- 0( f(*Krr ma.; . 

- Set* tfaniad,r Ku''<ikii: *’.la panr»r Firif' VrN m}’ tlia Kamakiir.a iN-riod: Scnlp- 
tur(-'«/' in f\ukka. \\. No. J \pril l ‘)10 . p. 

Sr.- Kumai:av.‘ ’ (Natiait IVdiiting ui tha > amato-r Stvl«*d* Pi. \. in 

hitkkti No. tP) i.lariiiarN . 
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exceed six feet six inches in height, we are dealing with true por- 
traiture." The forms become individualized." to ([note Professor 
Eli-seev. and the love of strongly characterized personalities lends 
the statue intensity of life."" In these \\orks. indeed, the whole 
personalism " of ^Hippon is brought into })lay. and leaves it< hall- 
mark upon them. The Zenisni which inspired them may have come 
from China; but Japanese poAser and individualism here as-ert 
themselves triumphantly. Moreover, at that date Chinese sculpture 
was a dead thing: while on Japanese soil, on the other hand. Zenism 
found the powerful tradition of sculpture connected ^vith the Shingon 
school. But in sculpture, as in metaphysics, the Shingon sect moved 
in the spliere of the ciwmic and the infinite. Japanese Zenism, on 
the other hand. ga\'e concrete, real, and individual expression to this 
overflowing energy. Its sculpture represented human beings, living 
with an intensely individual life, in which, moreover, the imprint 
of social conditions, vulgarity of physique, or the signs of age — 
that caricature of himself which can be seen in every man when re- 
garded from a certain angle — merely scr\c to bring out his spiritual 
personality. All thi- realism remains, in fact, curiously sol)er and 
>trong liecause it is uplifted by the spirit — or. rather, the intensity 
of the realism is no more than the expression of a spiritual intensity, 
the physical portrait has such a speaking quality only because it is, 
al)ove all and dire(*tly. an intellectual and moral portrait.' 

1 "See tti*^ iiria^'r^ of ^rirfiNana and ^ airapani l)\ Jokei in tla* Kdfnkuji, \ara, 

witli tlu-Ir ''ti'onir ion of Miidiclan^ado. , . . . Xttt, 12. 

- at the I jotr dii ijunrr, Paris, 1929. 

^ Till' same tendenry to free' indi\ irluiility in tin* pi{ torial art. In a reniarkalde article 
in Knkka, No 439 .lune 1927 ', Professor Seiietii d'aki sa^s tliat ” txd’en' tlu- Kamakura 
perio<l the [portraits ImL mirin^^ to the V amato-e s<‘}io<il liad a dual ehara(t*T, containing 
hotli n liLrioiis and aitistu element lidlijeru'(‘<l 1»\ t}h‘st> two <onditions. thesr portraits 
ha(i too irreat a <4iara( ter of artitu ialit\. During' the Temp\d and Ileian eras, preceding 
the Kamakura aize Jaf>ariesc portraits faithfull\ ohs(T\ed tlje (‘on\ eritions (jf iht* 
( 'tiines<* fjortraits of f tie 4"an^' d\ nasty In ttie Fujiwara aLa‘, pictnn's of this t\p(‘ took 
on an ornate and formal ( harat trr under tlie ner(‘>ssit\ of infusin^r solemnity into them 
as in ttie ( a^e of Ihiddliist pictiir* s. And it was indeiMl dtiriny the Kamakura a.L’'e that th«* 
portraits beiran to he made free from this leligiuu.s meaning and with an independent 
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Ki\()nai:a. Woman pla\irm' with a bal)\ 

— X'eirr calUrUon. PJiuh, Laniepce 
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111 the Kofukuji at Nara there is a portrait in tin- style hy Kokei of 
the priest Gembo. kneeling, with his hands together, a wooden figure 
about two feet six inches in height (Fig. 38 )d showing an old man's 
thin, shrunken face, seamed with Avrinkles — a monkish physiog- 
nomy with a cold penetrating glance which might indicate cunning, 
but is really nothing but pure spirituality and fervour and reminds 
us of Donatello's Znccone or Poggio. In two other wooden statues 
by Kokei in the Kofukuji, one of the monk Gempin. with his simian 
type of face, and the other of Gy5ga. with his cold, commanding, 
prie-^tly energy," the realism of the portraiture is e<|udllv intense, 
though, as in that of Gembo, it stops at the point A\here it might be- 
come too brutal, and obscure the moral personality. In the Sanju- 
sangendb, Kyoto, there is an amazing masterpiece of Lnkei's — the 
painted wooden figure, about five feet ten inches in height, of the 
hermit Badii-en. or \ asubandhu.' By courtesy of the Shimbi Shoin 
we reproduce the front view of thi> famous work (Fig. 39).^ No 
words (*an express the striking effect of thi> lean old man's bodv, nude 
to the waist, with the loins and thighs swathed in a few rags, which 
seems to shiver as he stands on his thin legs, leaning with his right 


In tile Kamakura a^a‘ r\ en works with Biiddlu^t ^ul)jrct> came to contain many 
human element'^ in their attempt to exfiress t he idea of Buddha. Let iis take, for instance, 
the fMirtrait^ of Kami, made in connexion with the theoiw that karni and lUiddha are 
one and tlie same hein^^ diUerenth emhodit'd in India and Japan. The^e lattiT pictures 
hjn'^hadow the comiri" of ordinary portraits as a result of the dtwelopmcnt of the art of 
{ haracderiziii" individuality in pic ture^ whii h wen^ the copii", of human figures, si{h‘ hv 
vide with the ('u^toni of makimr memorial pi( tun^v of the (ia’emonie> held at (‘ourt >ince 
the cloMU^" Nears of the Fujiwara aire. The transition cairn* about when the Yamato-e 
pictuH's ben:an to concern thernsehes with the sceri<>^ in N\hieh men i»la> a part, and 
moreoe\er be^an to assurin' a secular charac ter in depic tiu" the* l)i\ine Bein^.” Seiic'hi 
Taki. ‘■pic ture^ of tlu' amato-c* St\lc'.'* Knkka 13^). 

1 Front vi.'w of thr* same' statuc' in Curt (ikiser: Osfa^ialMie Pbistik. PI. 136. Cf. 
Selected tielirs . . . , \. 0. 

- Cult ( iliiscT, op. (it.. PI 137. lack 

This i> thf' tr.iditional attribution. Ib-rr Ott<* Kiimniel ('orisid(*rs that tin* work 
ouirht p<*rhaf)s to bt* ascribed to 1 anki'i lAnn.s/ dhiruis. Japans and Kareas. Fi^. 130}. 
Cf. Selected flelics . . . . \ HI. 15 and 16. 

^ Th(‘ protile \iew will be found in Curt Gllibcr, op. cit., Pi. 13t). See Selected Relics 
. . . , IV. 13. 
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arm upon long pilgrim's stafl'. and holding out -onie prayer-roll 
in his left hand. The front view of the head, in particular, ah^oliitely 
fleshle-^ and dirunken in a>})ect. would he almost tragic and corp>e- 
like if it were not for the two ^trangelv living eye- cut in it like two 
slits: while, -een in profile, with its long, drooping nose and little 
pointed heard, it i- almost drivellinglv -enile. ^ et a fierv energy 
>treani- from this wa-ted form! 

And since w'e have mentioned Donatello, thi^ figure suggests St. 
John in the Museo Xazionale. Florence; while, on the other hand, 
the A-anga. or. rather, the H-iian-t-ang. hy L nkei in the Koiukuji 
(Fig. 10—41 ) -ugge^ts rather the heauty and nohilitv of the St. Mark 
in Or San Michele.^ Here again, it is true, the priestlv stamp, the 
epi -copal phy-iognomy, are strongly marked. Thi< head, a- well-knit, 
halanced. and powerful a'^ a Roman head, sugge-t^ at once a broad 
grasp of ideas, a pow er of handling men. a strong facultv of adminis- 
tering philo-ophical ^y-tem< and politico-religious institutions, and 
a knowledge of human nature, unmixed with illu-ion-. together w ith 
a mind accustomed to dw^elling on the loftie-t problem^. It i- the 
eternal ty}>e of the ecde-ia-tic. But a lofty -erenitv emanates from 
the per^otiality of thc'-t* portrait^ and tian-cend- it. Thi- -oher reali-m 
forms the approach to a powerful idealism. The perfect harmony 
between the material envelope and the -piritual content fill- us with 
an im[)re--ion of majc'^ty. calm, and [)erfe('t beautv. The amplitude 
and noble -implicity of the drapery are. moreovtu*, worthy of the 
fine-t -tatue- of all time, the Sophocle- or Demo'>thenc>^ in the Vatican 
or the figure of God at Amien-. Aud to realize to what an extent thi- 
school of sculpture i^ a -chool of portraiture we have only to look 
at Unkei'- -tatue of \-ahga'- brother Va-ubandhu. bv his -ide: the 
con-tructioii and draixuv are the ^ame. but the thickening of the 
feature-, the brow, -teepial in w i-dom and liigh intellei-tual power, 
Atliibutiun rt'ctilicd b\ < ). Kuininei, Kunat (Jliinns, Jajjdns und horens, Fi"’ F’9 

{) 15 t. ’ - I 
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hut contradicted by the heaviness of the jowl, proclaim the sensual 
monk. 

Among the anonymous works of the same school we may mention 
the '^tatue of the priest Eison. a wooden figure just under three feet in 
height, dating from the late thirteenth century, in the Saidaiji. Xara." 
This figure, as ugly and simian in type as St. Vincent de Paul, is a 
caricature both of the priestly type in general and of the Japanese 
ph\>iognoniy ; hut at the same time it has an extraordinary expre'-sion 
of psychological subtlety and kindliness, like that of ^[on^ieur \ in- 
cent.'' And. lastly, we have the portrait of the bonze Shungd. a wooden 
figure some half- inch shorter than the one last mentioned, carved 
about 1 200 lor the Todaiji, Xara. ' The monk is seated in the Japanese 
fashion — a centenarian, who^e face is a network of wrinkles and 
whose bald- narrow head has a suggestion of fragility, while the skin 
i- ^o tightly slirunk over the wasted frame that the nose, mouth, and 
chin already reveal the skeleton. He i^ telling lu^ beads and seems 
to mutter a prayer. The expression i"^ fixed and senile and at first 
sight almo'it devoid of intelligence: but here, again, on looking more 
closely we discern behind the mask of this wretched phvsiognomy a 
powerful personality lurking in the eye-, which folhw\ one persist- 
ently with the force of an ob-ession.^ 

The same ideals inspire the painting of the Kainakura period." 
Toward- the end of the Fujiwara period, in the >econd half of the 

1 Vurt (iliiMT. np (if.. toO; Selrrfrtl Hflirs .... [1. 1.1. S*m* jiI-o {Jk' Virnala- 
kirli a wooth'ri iina^e aUo t)\ T nkri. in the Kofukuji. Nara. Selerled Helirs 

.... It. Un Al-'O II. IT. tlif tuo tcrrikin (initios NaraNana and \ ajrapani, ^^o()(^on 
aUn h\ I nk<‘i, in tti(‘ I dflaiji. 

- Of to Kdnina’l. kunsf ('htnas. Jftfxins iind horeas, Fi^^ 1.13, p. 1.17 

" (ffto KiirnfJU'l: L' \rf dr V Kj frrfne-Onrr)! . IM lUn. 

^ ddir d<‘(’iini’ of NNoodrn s( nlftfnrr in .faftan onh iM'iran at flu' ('nd of tha Kamakura 
jjirc. In flif' opinion of Mr S}id.,Hhuro Manio. flic affcniftf af <‘\ajri:(>raf»‘dl\ rnaliNfij' 
froattncnf char at t (Ti-t in of fii*' Kamakura airr \\H'. th»' dnafli-kradl of \\\r ^pirifual 
<pialific^ of vc,]lptnrf‘ in \\ood fd’ Shlvahuro Manio m Kokkd. Ao ICT 'OcIoImt m20t. 

■' Ilamada K«Wakn: ‘ ,Iapanr-o Art of the Kamakura UtTiod: Painliriir-,” iu Kokka 
\X. \o. 2 0 June 1010. p. 369. 
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Kiyonaga. Courtesans on a terrace (detail of Fig. 130). 
— Pholo, Miist'c Guirnct 
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twelfth century, the old national school of the Yamato-ryu or Ya- 
nidto-e had already produced two masters with a highly personal 
-tvle: Fujiwara ^litsutiaga and Fujiwara Takanohu.' There are a 
few makimonos (paintings unrolled horizontally) representing his- 
torical >cenes which are attriliuted to ^lit^unaga. Such, for example, 
are the story of Tomo no Dainagon in the Sakai collection. Toky5. 
the '•cene repre'^enting a fire, and the group of wailing women — 
W(.>rk- of amazing dramatic intensity, with their surging crowd-> and 
poignant expre->^io!i^ of terror or suffering." It is ([uite ohvicju^ that 
here we have specifically Japanese w'orks. wJiich no longer owe any- 
thing to Chinese inspiration. In the same vein are the three celebrated 
rolL ascribed to a certain Sumiyoshi Keion 11166—1237). who is 
otherwise unknown, illustrating the Ueiji Monogatari. a phase in the 
struggle between the houses of Taira and Minamoto in 1159. and 
dating at least from the thirteenth century, one of which is now* in 
the Boston Muspiini and the others in Ja})anese collections. With its 
cavalcades of horsemen, its furiously galloping squadrons, its scene 
of the imperial palace in flames, its dashing attacks, jostling groups, 

^ \r(‘f irHini: t-» l^rofr-.'.nr Notjno F\ainHira\t“. f lu‘ rm !ir>l spt'rinirii'. of portraiture of 
tfie ^ fanato-e --tNlr are fonrui in tlie ^^/^rk of Fujiwara r<ikanolni, liow in ttie po'.session 
of fht' JiuLTo-ji keinple. ami aUo in the portrait of I lie rniperctr ( io-Shirakaw a in the 
\T\ oho-in feniple I he^* '.[km inien'> are exjue^^vi \ r nf n •.tron^' |>enchaiit for tlie slndx of 
eharaeter, enrielied hv purel\ JayianeM* eltunents, in^ti'afl of the more formal modellinfrs 
of tinman fiLuireN that ( harm terized the \\<»iks l»eloii;.miir to tlit* yinn edinir ajres, “Jt will 
he note<l that in the<;e '.y)r( imeris reliLUous and la\ snhjeets are treatf'd ditferentls. hut 
it ■'hoiiM none (he Ir-.-, he pointed out tliat the izi'iieral eiTe< t i" produeed in all (•as»''>J hv 
outline toia he-. 'The ^ am.ito-e hool totjk uy> tlii>- ten<|rn< \ at this point and de\eloped 
it •'til! turtle-r d'hus it e une ahf»ut th.it the amato-** y>i< tures in n answered the 

reiyiiirenient-. of the mre with regard to reliLUous yio’di ;iit lire, aiaj >o the ori.'rinal st\le of 
(hrit p.ntieiilar sch )ol came into yu’e-ermrient i'\is(eriee " knkkfK tti ' \uirnst U)2T), 

()tto Kiimrnel: JS [rf dr I' PJxInrnr-Onrnl IM. t") t<’: and Yrnr~hni>k of Jajmneae 
\rf t>l \IA. 

’ TheM e ne^ 1 1 < an the Px (-.t on r oil are t rpro* ] u< i 'd h n f eni illosn f>oi hs of ( ft /nfsp and 
.fdftnnf'y'e’ \rf. 1, j» 1 and h\ tttio Kiimmel hoth in ( f tna'<. dafxifo^ nf)d hort'fis, 

I'iL' 127 and in // 1r/ //e /77r/rff//e-Or/en/ !M U> Pai t of one of t he r oils in the 

'^akai I ada mi< hi i oII-m t mn w as rey)roduerd h\ the Maopiis de 'Pre^^an in *' fji Peininre 
rri Ont'o! r! pn P rf''f ntf-Onrnf " hi F \rf el /pv arfis'ips for < »< toher PU'k }> 2.'^ See the 
rolls of the \taf siiiiaira . oIPm tion n prodiKvd ni Se/tr/pi/ Pclia . . . , V, 12: and the roll 
in the Iwasaki (oll<‘etion ihal . \, 10. 






\ rrrr ('ol/n f ntri l^hafo, l.anirprc 
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melee<. and ina-^acres. it is a striking historical vision, an epic page 
written in character^ of fire and blood. What is more, the^e tumul- 
tuous scenes of violent movement are treated hy the most precise and 
coldlv elegant hru-h that ever existed (Fig. 42). e may note the 
profound insight into anatomv revealed in the “^tudie- of horses 
prancing to he off or rudiing away at a wild gallop after the deed 
ha< been done, and compare the-e nervous, elegant hea-t'- with the 
stuhl)orn little 4Iongol ponies which were afterward'^ popularized in 
China hv the -chool of Chao Meng-fu.^ The former style represents 
the Japane-e epic, the latter the 4Iongol. 

Another good specimen of this '^chool i< to be ^een in Fig. 43, 
showing one of the palace groom^ trying to l)reak a horse which has 
become unmanageal)le and is viciously biting another groom in the 
arm. M. Odin, the owner of this fine makimono, reject- the attribu- 
tion to Fujiwara Aobuzane. -on of Fujiwara Takanobu." but it is cer- 
tainlv a work (dosely akin to the //ez// Monogatari^ and po-sessing the 
same fire, movement, and elegance of drawing. 

In painting, too, the Kamakura period saw' the development of 
nomredigiou- portraiture, ot whi(*h we here reproduce two master- 
piec('s: the p^n'trait of Minamoto 4 oritomo l)y Fujiwara Takanobu 
( 1 1 11—1201 ), now' in the Jinguji. Kyoto (Fig. 11). and. by courtesy 
of Me--rs. Odin and ^ ati Oe^t. the portrait of Sugawara Michizane 
attributed to Tosa Tsunetaka, dating from about 1210 (Fig. 45). In 
t)-ycliological intensity, power of evoking the hi-toric past, cold 
nobility of pose, and breadth of design these are Japanese counter- 
parts of the most powerful portraits by Titian or Velas(|uez. The 
same art. applied to action, i- to be seen in the noblemen looking on 
at a theatrical pfuTorniance from liehind a screen, in the Odin collec- 

^ V(.l HI. 2t2-2n). 

- FujiwHf'.j pnirit »'<] ii linr p( >? 1 1 nit of t hrrmprr or ^ io- 1 'oI)m Kurnatraye 

"Sohiio: ** ( )n tho I’ortrait ini: of t hr 'l nTnatr)-r St \ !♦*.'* 1 1 1, in Rokkd. 1 12 ■ SrptnnilHT 

1007' 'I'o thru arr aUo aftrilnitrd thr paintini:- for illnstrat in" 1hr Diary of Miirnsaki 
Shikihu, hrion"in" to the Vlarcpii- Ilachi-iika. <1. 1 ear-hook of Japanese Art, 

IM. IA\F 
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tion. in which wc may note the play of the fa(*e^, the surprise of the 
spectators, the long eyes with their intent expression, and the woman’s 
smile I Fig. 46). In a portrait of a priest, representing the bishop 
Daito-kokiishi ( 1292-1337 ). ^^e have a type of a prelate, with a 
full, fat face, double chin, and small mouth. l)Ut remarkalde for 
psychological subtlety and sureness of handling. In the same category 
may be placed the famous portrait of the prie-t Jichin. presented by 
J\I. Charle^ Gillot to the Louvre (Fig. 62). Though chronologically, 
no doubt, we have here a work of the fifteenth century, it belongs in 
every respect to the To-a school of the Kamakura period. Here again 
we ha\e the face of a churchman and spiritual director, accustomed 
to being a repositorv of religious confidences and to the healing of 
moral suffering, full of wisdom, prudence, authority, and kindliness. 
Add to thi^ the splendour of the co'^tiime and stuffs, with their neutral 
tonej? of tobacco4jro\\n and grey/ and the general impression like 
that of a Holbein." 

W e have mentioned the To-a school in connexion ^\ith many of 
these works. This celebrated school, derived from the ancient national 
} amato-ryu, first makes its appearance under it^ historic name in 
Tosa Tsunetaka, ^on of the Fujiwara Mitsimaga mentioned above. 
Tj-unetaka. who wa^ painting between al)oiit 1229 and 1255 ( cf. Fig. 
15). was the ancestor of a long line of painter^ whom we shall trace 
through the A^hikaga, 5Iomoyama. and Tokugawa period> down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century.^ 

^ KiiriiriK'l: /V \ri <Ie 1' Estrnne-Oricni , 7‘5, Knn.^'f (^hifxis, Jiipaiis uruf knreus, 

Fi>. 1/1. 

- in cdlour tin’ fn »nt t )*.a, op. rit . \ ol 11 

•" nuiN 1 m' conifjartMl, IVnni (hr tUrnial point of \ir\\ at Ira^'t. uith tin* Zrn patri- 

arrh M\oan ■ I UlO-lonTJ in l^orlin i lolfi rrprodiicrd h\ (>. Kiitninrl: L' Art tic T Esfrrnie- 
Orienf, PI 75. 

^ !>(‘fo['<‘ tinisliiiiir thi'^ paiairraph I ff'al tjoiind to nirnti»»n the tun IrndmcirN m the 
^ arnato-r scIjooI distin,LrinVli(‘<l h\ Proh's^ir knrti.i^"a\r Nnlmo diiririi: thi^ '^anir periiul: 

arnato-e pirtures," h«' ^as^. * which took on their definite chara<'ter in delineatini: 
tiurnaii ti'nire^ in outline touclH‘'> duririi: (lie Kamakura aije. fjeiran later to elaborate the 
detain t»\ a realiNfii- method of ->k('tctiin^'. Thi^ new tendeiu N i> e\ident in tta* portrait 
of the emperor (hj- Poba b\ .Nobnzane. t )n the other hand these outlines took a swittcr 
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THE A S H I K A G A S H 6 G T \ S (1 337-1 373) 

The attempt at ax imperial restoration under go-daigo hvd 
'^ole result to cliange the rlepO'^^itaries oi power. In place of the 
hou-e of Hojo tlie A-hikaga family mne placed itself at the head of 
the bakufu: one feudal hou-e wa^ repla{*ed hy another, hut apart 
fr<un thi?« detail tlie regime of the -hngun- wa- re-tored in it- entirety. 

In fact, once Ashikaga Takauji wa> vietorioii-, he immediately re- 
vived the admini-tration of the bakufu, appointing a- it- titular head 
a hranch of the imperial house, now relegated to a purely honorary 
role. The legitinii-t- maintained themselve- in the southern i-lands. 
however, under another l)ran(li of the imperial hou-e. de-cended from 
Go-Da igo. The war dragged on for a long time a- a re-ult of this 
great -('hi-m/' whidi onlv ended in 1392. on the abdication of the 
la-t legitimi>t emperor of the line of Go-Daigo. But at the -ame 
time a -plit occurred in the Ashikaga tamily in turn, ^liile the head 
of the family. Takauji, e-tahli^ied himself as -hogun at Kyoto, tlie 
\ounger -on^ tried to make them-elve- independent in the Kantd. 
The di-order onlv came to an end when the shdgim A-hikaga Yodii- 
mitsu ( 136o-l 108) at la-t impo-ed hi- authority u])on all the rival 
clans. 

Thi- 3 ()-himit-u ^va- the mo-t famous of the A-hikaga didguns. 
A- W(‘ luue -een. it ua- he who put an end to the -(Ti-m between tlie 
two branche- of the imperial hou^e by taking Kyu-hu from the dc- 
-eendants of Go-Daigo in 1371 and bringing about the abdication 
of thi- line ifi 1302. Yo-himit-u was, monMuer. a magnifictmt jiriiu’e 
and a gnait patron of letter- and the art-. Hr embellished hi- Kvdto 
re-idfaR*e. th(‘ Aluromaelii rkilae(‘. in \\hi<*h he had e-tabli-lied the 

fprnpf) nrid in ftn'in sMtijrct i\ r siLniifu nnen. ttir^c onflino of cour''*' l<*nf ;i 

tr» thn wtlolf*. t»nt wrrr Ln’rafh virri [)lif icd . Ttu- trrHlrnrv learfird ifs 
• Umax in tlir [)orfnnt of Dir rriif^Tor flariH/onn ('xt'cntarj Lv anotlifT Takan(»bu at the 
(‘Hfl of th‘- Kamakura atrr." Kokka. 4t2 1927). 
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>lir)giinal goNennntait in 1378. with marvellou- clecoratiun^: be-ides 
\\hi(‘h lin al''() erectt^d a luunbnr of oolebiated building-, such a- the 
Buddhi-t teiiiple ul the Sbkokuji. Kyoto, in 1383. and the Kinkakuji. 
or g<ddeii pavilion, in an outlving part of the city. It was here that 
he retired after 1391. when he abdicated in order to become a bonze, 
though still continuing to direct affairs of -tate from his monastery. 



F [ c I UL 1 

Ki\t)nai:a. A walk hs ni.irtit. 

— T Vrtr tollt’f lion. Photo. Ijiniejx'e 


But lie w'a< die la^t of the A-hikaga -libgun- who-e authority was 
-tiong taiough to impo-e it-ell upon the growing in-iibordination of 
the dainnbs. Undtu’ the shogunatt^ of \o<hima-a (1449-90) (Fig. 
19} feudalism triumjihed. for more than ten years the <|uarrels of 
the (*lan< ^tainetl evtm the city of Kyoto with blood in the course of 
the Onin war. whii'h lastetl from 1467 to 1477. During this time 
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Yu^liiniasa retired to the palace of the Ginkakuji. to the east of Kyoto, 
siirrouiKled him-elf ^vith a eoiirt of honze-. poel^. and actors in the no 
drama and. neglecting the allair> of -tate, devoted himself to litera- 
ture and art alone.’ On his death the anarchy became complete, and 
Japan wa« split up among the great territorial hou^e< under a feudal 
regime which came to an end onlv in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, thanks to the efforts of the three great statemien of the Japa- 
nese Renaissance. Nohunaga. Hideyodn. and leyasu. 


Thus at the opening of the sixteenth century Japan resembled fif- 
teenth-century Italy. The moral authority of the emperors dest'ended 
from the suii had disappeared just as that of the Roman pontiffs had 
done. The military power of the Ashikaga dioguiis. like that of the 
Germanic ciesars. had vanished. In Kyoto, the Imperial citv. the em- 
peror and the shogun were held in check by the local clans, just as 
the pope had })een in R(jme. In place of tlie^e two great traditional 
authorities some ten principalities, as restless and am])itious as the 
hou-es ot Rimini or Borgia. ^ isoonti or Medici had been in Italy. 
di\ided up the archipelago among them. extu'ci<ing a supremacy as 
sovereign as theirs. These great daimyos of the sixteenth century 
-hould. indeed. l)e regarded somethitig in the light of the princes of 
the Italian Renaissance, each pursuing a dynastic policv by force or 
cunning, and keeping up a regular system of inutual emha^sie^, ele- 
gant social relations, and artistic intercourse^ — not to speak of espio- 
nage and treachery — and all swayed solely hv the reason of state. 
But in addition to tlii- tlu‘V ^vei'e splendid M;.ecena''es and gi'eat lovei’s 
of art and poetry, attaching the same importance to the acejuisition of a 
kakemono or the composition of a haiku as to the w inning of a battle. 

In ordei to understand the de\ tdopnuait of Ja[)an it is therefore 
nec(‘s^ary to know the chief of these baronial hou-es. which often 

1 S»M* \ri'>akii Tovatiia: "The L<)\c of Landscape Larderiin^^ in tiic Aj>hika^^a Shu- 
gunate Kjiinils.” tU. Nil, \i). tL!3 ' Fct>ruary 
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great an influeiiee ()\e]' llie art ot the day did the eentral 
po\\t‘r. In lliL nnilh. in noithern Hondo, we may mention the prinei- 
palitv of Sendai, helonging to tlie Dat«' family, whieli produced that 
puideiit -tale-man Date Ma-amune ( 1566— 1636). In central Hondo 
we ma\ mention thr(*e poweriul rival hou-e-. tho-e of L e-ugi. Hojo of 
Odawara. and l akeda. The hr-t-named were for a -liori time masters 
(/f the Kantn. ])ut were dri\en out lyv the -eeond toward- the middle of 
tlu^ sixteenth eentui y and reduced to the po--e--ion of the province of 
K(‘higo alone, though the famous I e-ugl Ken-hin | 1539— 78) after- 
waid- I e- to red the fortune- of lus hou-e. After his vietorv' over the 
Hojo- he wa- to find a ri\al w orthy of hi- steel in the head of the third 
feudal hou-e ol eential Hondo. Takeda Shingen ( 1521—73). daiinyo 
<jf the pro\ince of Kai. The duel betw een the-etw o paladins lasted for 
more than tliirt\' \eai-. from 1530 to 1560. More to the south, the 
legion of Ky'')t(i wa- the mo-t debatable land in Japan, for the prestige 
of the imperial capital made it a bone of contention lietween all parties. 
I)uring the -ixteenth century Kyoto continued to be the I'e-idence of the 
A-hikaga -hogun a- well a- of the emperor itPunTf). But tenno and 
-hbgun alikt‘ liad -unk into politiiail impotenee, and the citv' fell a prey 
to the 1 i\ali ie- Ix^twetm tlu^ noble- of the rt^gion, the llo-okawas. Mivo- 
^hi-. and Hatakeyama-. not to -peak of the bonze- of the Hieizan. 
who took part in tlie ai of Onin I 1467-77 ). To the >outh-we-t of 
lloiide the pt'iiin-ula of Aagato. or Chodiu. belongtal to the anil)itiou^ 
( km of tlie Moiu. the mo-t etJebi'ated rnemher- of which were Mori 
Alot-'uari il 197—1571 ) and Mori Terimiotn 11553-1625). La>tlv. 
tic* -outhem i-land- were in the power of a few' famous clam-, buch 
a- tla^* ( .ho^( )kabe'> ot To-tt in Shikoku, tlie [\vu/<)ji- of llizen in 
K\ a-hu. the i)tomo- of Bungo. and. abo\e all. the Shinuizu- of Sat- 
-uma. Tht‘ highly ]iai tieukiii-t policy of tlu' la-tmamed family, tend- 
ing towaid- maritime expedition- and ndation- with both China and 
Kur<jpean-. often anticipatial the (‘our-(‘ of ^ub-eijuent historical 
de\ elo[)nient. 
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not the place to dcMTihe in detail the maritime expeditions 
of the men of Sat-mna and the other great families of Kvu-hii. All 
that we need note — lor thi' elo-ely concern^ the hi^toiA' of civiliza- 
tion i'^ that, during the whole of the sixteenth centurv. thev never 
cea'^ed making raid^ upon the i-oa^t^ of central and southern Cliina. 
while in the seventeenth centurv a number of these bold eor^air^ em- 
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The tuilet. 

— \ ever nilU'tfiort. Pholu, Pivot 


barked upon expedition^ to Formosa. Hainan, or the Philippine-^d In 
the eon IX' of the'^(' \o\ages the '-ailoi> of Kyu-hu (xime in contact 
with the Spani-^h and lh)rtugue^(' coiu[ni-'tadort'-. and latter on with 
Dutch colonist''. Thi-> was how (ihri-tianity made it^ way into tlu* archi- 

^ a'akt*k()><hi : Japunese Pule in lonnusa, witii pirldtc 1 »n tlu‘ Ihiroii 'Siiinipfi 

(ioUj iLoiiiloii, 
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pelago. On August 15, 15-19 St. Francis Xavier landed at Kagodiima. 
He leniained in Japan till Xovemher 20, 1551. chiefly at Hakata. 
Yainagiichi. and Fiinai. in Bungo, The dainiyo at Bungu. Otonio 1 odd- 
shige (or Soria) ( 1530-87 I. offered him ho-pitality and listened to 
his teaching, to ^iich good purpo'^e that in 1578 he was baptized. Chris- 
tianitv tlui^ gained a footing in the inland of Kyii-hu: but since its 
introduction had ])een favoured by political and feudal con^ideratioii'-. 
the daimyos who adopted it regarding it only too often merely a< a 
support against their neighbours, it- success wa- likewise to remain 
subordinate to purelv temporal con-ideratioti-. And so it wa- bound 
to happen that, in spite of the political sense of the Je-uit-. in the end 
they backed the weake-t clan< involved in the feudal conflict in 
Kyu-hu. Howe\er tlds may have been, the Spanish mi--ions in Japan 
are of intere-t in the general hi-tory of the world liecau-e they brought 
the civilization of the islands for the first time in contact with that of 
the \\ e-t. The well-known " Screen of the Portugue-e in the MusCe 
Guimet shows u- ])etter than any document what this sudden revelation 
of the ^ e-t meant to the Japane-e themselves ( Fig. 79).^ 

The A-hikaga- w eu e splend id jiatrons of literature and the arts, their 
residence of Muromachi. Kyoto, having given its name to tlie literary 
period from 1392 to 1603. In 1397 the most famous of them, the 
shogun 5 o-himit-u. luiilt to the north-we-t of Kyoto the Kinkakuji, or 
gohhm pa\ilion. in two storey-, to which he retired and -urrounded 
him-elf uitli ‘'a court of a -ubtle le-thetici-m.'' ' Similarlv. in 1J73 
hi- grand-on. the -liogun ^o-hima-a. caii-ed a palace to be built for 
him to the ea-t of Kyoto, with a pa\i]ion of -il\er,’" the Ginkakuji. 
and -ummoned the mo-t skilful artists of the dav to adorn it. One of 
the (liief trea-ure.- of the Ginkakuji i- a fine -tatue of Yo-hima-a, some 
two feet nine inclu‘s high { Fig. -19 ). whi( h i- in some -en-e the e<piiva- 

^ (’f I. Shiinmurc}. traii-Iatrd h\ S, I ninxhict ion ile la peintare occuleniale 

an Jnpon." fierne des arfs asuifnjnrs, I\tti N<‘ar. .N(k 1 I)i‘< »‘iiii>er I927i. 

- 1. . Odin, \rs Asinfirn, XI\, 10. 
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Sharaku, I’ortr\ut of an a<’t( )r. 
— Fe^rr atllecUan. Pla/ftf, Pii'id 
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lent in -culpluie of the t)<)itrait of ^ oriloniu painted Ijv Takanubiu 
having the -'anie breadth of conception, enhanced hy the calm, regidar 
arrangetnent of the plane-^ atid the ^iniplieity of the ma'^'^e-. Rut of 
course there is a great difference between the personality of \ oritomo 
and that of \odiima-^a. The ^inlplicity of the great Alinamoto only 
lent greater power to the t*oncentrated energy of that >ombre figure. 
In Aoffumasa — the lu’-t of the A-hikaga^ who really wielded any 
power — thi^ >implicity appear- a- no more than a -upreme refine- 
ment of elegance ( Fig. 44 and 49).‘ 

In painting, too. the A-hikaga period is of great, and even capital, 
iinportanee. As Profe--or Eli--eev ha- ffiown. it is marked bv a gen- 
eral -eeularization of art and a growing a--ertion of the national 
temperament. It was now that the genuinely Japanese Tosa school 
produced it< ino-t famous ma-ter- in To-a Alit-uiiobu — who prob- 
ably lived from about 1 13 1 to 1525 — and Tosa Alit-umoto ( 1530- 
59). w itli hi- fini-lied drawing and delicate feeling for colour.' The 
artl-t^ who -till trtMted Buddhi-t >ul)ject-. ^uch a- Choden-u. a Ixjiize 
at tlie Totiikuji. Kyoto (who-e real name wa- Alincho and who li\ed 
from about 1352 to 1431 ). introduced Into their work a previouslv un- 
known note. a< may be -een in the i\awvi Alonju in the Odin collection 
( Fig. 50). which, though a traditional pre-entation of the subject 
— to ({Liott^ Alon-ieur Odin — i< a work of rare originalitv in the 
spiritual individuality of the face and the charm of the expression, set 
off by the fine black of the hair, floating above the cloiuK.'" The same 
thing may be seen in the Kannon in the same collection reproduced as 
Fig, 51. Here again we have a representation of a traditional subject, 
lor it i- the sanu* a- the Sung ver-ion of Kuan-yin attributed to AIu 
Flfi in AAilunu' HI of this ^vork (Fig. 235). l)ut with the addition of a 
trulv Japane-f^ wealth of individuality. 

' SelerfcJ f^rlirs . . , VI. 27. 

- ('.ollrrfiun ririrh Oihn tr.v \\\ PL MI O Hina NurruJ imtl brunch of 

white pcai oin ' an<l I he Kitano Jinja colle( tion. kNoto Sji^fawara Michizanc in a 

landscape -ettiu^c . in Htto Kiiinmrl, L' \ri <{e 1' Extrerne-OrienL PI. OU. 
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Chinese influence was as little of an oh-tacle to the assertion of 
Ja[>ane'*e originalitv a^ were the^e Buddhist themes. The school of 
di awing in wu'^h. known as the Chinese '^chuol/' founded about 13 < 0 
hv the bonze Jo-et-u. while treating subject- which were certainly 
Chine-c. developed a character which was quite uncompromisingly 
Japane-e. To convince ourselves of this it -uffices to recall the fact 
that Jo-etsu had a- his pupils the two Shubunsd one of whom was in 
turn the ma-ter of Oguri Sotan (1378-1464). the ma-ter of Soga 
Ja-oku ( who died about 1483 ). among wluv-e pupil- wa- Se--hu. No 
name- could be more representative of the great national school of 
Japanese painting, for they are those of the very creators of the 
(la — i(* Japan.e-e land-cape. Yet thi- school of landscape-painting 
wa- ba-ed upon Sung models. 

Though Japan has always ])een ^ul)ject to Chine'-e influence, this 
lia- alua\- di-[)laved certain chronological di-crepancie^. L nder the 
A-hikaga- ( 1338-1573) the Chine-e schools Avhich made them-elves 
felt in the a! diipelago ^\ere tho-e of the Sung dyna-ty (960—1279). 
A- we mav remember. Chinese art in the Sung period had two mo-t 
tvpical genres: on the one hand. " philo-ophi(^al portraiture ' — that 
i-. tile -diool of })ortrait-painting influenced liy Dhyani-t doctrines 
and ex])re--ing "with an inten'=iity hitherto unknown the illimitable 
pouer and all-pei'\ ad ing co-mic ^eti-e latent in tlie de[ith- of tlie ego: 
and. on the otlau’ hand, land-cape, again c'onceived not onlv a 
jwvdiic -tatc. but a - a -\'mbol of the co-mic e--ence. a- it were the verv 
tact* ol nni\tn-al B(*ing ((4. A ol. III. p]). 285. 307—8. and Fig. 63 of 
th(‘ prf‘-tmt \ <)liune ) . \\ e -hall find the -ame metaphy->ical conception 
of ait in tilt* ])ainting ot tlie A-hikaga period. The land-cape^ of 
Shilbun. in particular, art* in-pi]t*d Ity [he -diool oi 11-ia Kut4 — -to 
com ince oiii-elvt^- of whidi it will -iilhce to examine the two picture- 
-igmal b\ hi- namte one in tin* Fujita colb'ction. 0-aka. tht* other in the 

^ ]\ UH- firn f* tliHt (iiu‘ (if Pit' pHintrr^ nanird shnLun \\h> idrntit h 1 with ( iakuo. 
but it i-' now Lwidenl that ttu'r wu'^ not -o. See Kokkd, -No. ilO 'Jul\ 1927). 
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Uyeno collection in the same city, the former representing an autumn 
evening, anrl the second the pavilion of the ^age. \obody can fail 
to see that the-e two coinpositions. and e-pecially the latter, directly 
recall the old Sung master — for in-tance. his “ autumn ^torm *' in 
the Iwa-aki collection. Kobe." or the \uan landscape in his manner 
in the same collection, reproduced Fig. 240 in \ olume III of the 
present work. The gnarled tree in the foreground is the same, and so 
is the house of the sage, sheltered beneath it. or. again, the perpen- 
dicular crags, ri'^ing like menhirs or stalagmites, seen on the horizon 
through layer upon layer of mist. 

The technirpie of Hsia Kuei is again recalled by the brush-work of 
Oguri Sotan ( 1378—1 161 ). as is proved by a much-reproduced land- 
scape on t)aj)er in the Date colletTion ; the li'eatment of the t)ine-trees, 
of the overluinging path climl)ing upwards along the coast, of the 
pavilions dreaming on the edge of the cliffs, and the haze which blurs 
the second plane, are all chaiacteristic features l)orro\\ed from Chi- 
nese wasli drawings, though tlie pine-trees or mos’^y rocks overhang- 
ing the ^ea have that individual character wliich is the rule in Japan 
for things both animate and inanimate and betrays itself in a detailed 
finish. in sharp contiast ^\ilh Chinese lands(‘ape, whi(*li is inonist in 
theory and synthetic in practice. Chinese landscape ^ — - or. at any 
rate, tliat of the Sung and ^ iian periods - — - was essentiallv univer- 
salist: whatexfU' spot or moment it might choose to select, it tended 
to assume first and foremost a general, philosophical character. A 
Japanese landsea])e. on the other hand, though inspired bv the same 
ideal primaplcs. uas always sonit^ ])artieular landscape or other: 
whatever symbolic significance it might bear, neither at list nor spec- 
tator would evtu' forgt*t the local circuitistaiK^es which gave rise to it: 

^ rtr[»nnlii( (‘U In rrf rfrrntr-Orirnf fM. 77. 7JI nUf* Selrrfpt/ 

npfic'i . . . , \ !. 2t ' in ti)*‘ t tin (()!!('( tiun. nrid Knkkn, \n. 30,") 

nn ") . in on tin* •>tnri(l.ini < )t' 'shnhnn*'s paintiiii: '. 

' op , it.. PI 12, 13 

' Ibid , in 70. IjO 
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it Wci'' al\\a\^ localized and t‘oncrete. or \va^ at least based upon '->ome 
such -cene. Ho^vever much it might be in-pired by the mountains and 
valley- of Cheh-kiang — the Holy Land of the Sung a*sthetic canom 
>een. like all other Holy Land-, tlirough the medium of a traditional 
idealization, both mental and emotional — it none the less remained, 
either -ecretly or frankly, a Japanese landscape. 

In Soga Ja-oku or Da-okii pupil of Ogiiri Sotan), who died 
in 1 lod. we mav note a fre-h advance, not only becau-e Ja-oku -hows 
-ign- of a nervou- power very superior to that of hi- master, but 
l)ecau-e. in our opinion, his work mark- a date of capital importance 
in the relation- between the t^\ o great culture- of the Far East. ^ ith 
him. in fad. it become- ob\iou- that the primacy in art has definitivelv 
pa--ed from Cdiina to Japan. The ti ue heir- of the Chine-e Sung mas- 
ter-. who were to carry on. develop, and outgrow’ their work and 
convention^. w'ert‘ mjt the ^ling landscape-painter-, who were merelv 
copyi-t- lacking in originality. l)ut tlie Japane-e lands('ape-pa inter- of 
die -tamp of Ja-oku. Se--lui. and Soami. 

W ith Ja-oku Japane-e tiadmique took ^hape om-e and for all in 
accordance with the Ja[)ane-e tem{)erament. The flowering peach- 
tri'c in the (Jdin collection (Fig. 52) i- drawn, it i- true, with that 
almo-t -culptiiral modelling which ^ve have -een in China in the w'orks 
of Ala Allan or the p-emhi-Hui-t-ung I cf. A ol. III. Fig. 231 and 
A oL I\ . Fig. 53 ) ; vet a ** per-onal " rpiality can be felt in it- branchcs 
which one would -eek in \ain in the Chine-e model. Hui-t-ung'- ])ine- 
tiee- were alwav- metaphy-ical -ymbol-: but tho-e of Ja-oku a<-ert 
tliem-t‘lve- ^vith an indi\idual \alue of llieii' own. like living person^. 
Foi the -ame H'a-on- Ja-okid- land-cape- of winter and Minnner 
-cene-. etc., in dit* Toku.^zawa colltM-tion — so broad in -pite of the 
-mall dimen-ion- ot the papei. wlticli i- litth' more than eighteen 
inche- in height — are -o -])ecifi(*ally JajKine^e that tliev alreadv 

^ op ( it . !M, IJo-JU ill tho "Ixlt' two Ijind"* :ip*‘s t>\ JunoKu Irrali'd 

in a ’'Itanl” iiilti*’ Nminori (ollrction, roprodncrd in Sflerfed Hehrs .... I\\ 22. 
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ha\e more in common witli a print of the popular school than with a 
Sung painting. It is true that the technirpie ^till borrows the proces-es 
of Sung art. The tree^ are treated l)y floating a ma-^ of diluted ink 
so that the whole landscape take- on the appearance of a charcoal 
drawing in the <tyle of H-ia Kiiei and Chang Fang-ju. And yet. in 
spite of thi- vagutMic— . and the ** pencilled treatment which lea\e- 
the second plane- vague while drawing in the foreground- as though 
with charcoal. Ja-okiC- rc^mantic Summer.'^ wliich we reproduce 
here (Fig. 51 L ean at once be distinguidied from a Chine-e picture 
of a similar kind, for it bears the -tamp of the Japane-e temperament, 
with its precise and finite quality. "A hereas Simg land-cape, while 
taking an individual and local scene as its pretext, stood for the in- 
finite (Fig. 63). Japanese landscape, from the time of Soga Jasoku 
onward, while -tailing from a reverie whi{‘h i- in theorv univer-al, 
stood for a well-defined spot of Japanese territory at a well-defined 
moment.^ Japane-e painting is. so [o -peak, the canalization in a (‘on- 
crete and particular form of what was universal and iml)Ounded in 
Chinese art. Taking the estuaries of the 5 ang-tze or the Hoang-ho. 
those -horeless ri\ers which are arm- of the -ea. it reduced them to 
the modest proportions of the Sumida. 

The same renuuks may be applied to the philosopldcal portrait.'* 
This gcnn\ as we mav remember, developed in the Dhvana sect of 
Bu<ldhi-m (Cbine-e Ch an. Jajiane-e Zrn). hu intuitioni-l -ect wliicb 
neglected the scriptures and aimed, like Chinese Taoism, at impart- 
ing the Buddha nature by a tiamiendou- discharge of psychic force. 
Acconling to thi- ('onception. the ])or trait- ot the Zcni-i -aint- W('re 
of a capital importance, for an active part in the propagation of the 
ineffable realit\' was a — igned to thtmi. In A olurne ITT of thi- work we 
referred to lht‘ importaiKa^ of thi- school in the Chinc-t‘ art of the 
Sung dvna'-ty: and as a reminder of what we said then we give here a 

^ tor «‘\nriip}t\ a picturr of 'n( arirr\ I)\ Ja-<»ku in thr pu>>i.‘s-ion ul the Sliiii- 

ju-an, Daitokuji, K>uto. in Selecfe>I fh’lirs . . . , I. 16 . 
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lew reproduction' of itr chief cvork' (Fig. ). placing immedi- 

ately 1 )o^ide thorn Japanese wnrk'^ of a similar (‘liat'aclor. and notably 
Soga Ja.-nku^ portrait- of a-cetir- (Fig. 58-61). From a compari- 
son between the-t^ we may conclude that the portrait-^ of a-cetic^ by 
T*eng Cirang-vLi. Liang Cldai. or i\Iu Ch i pos-e<s a far greater 
maje^ty and co-mic power (Fig. 56. 57 ). All the same, in hi- Japa- 
ne-e ver-ion> of the-e subjeets ( Fig. 58 et seq. ) Soga Ja-oku ha> not 
made tlunn in-ipid. for under his hands they are still striking in their 
p-vchological inten-ity: lait he ha- humanized them, turning tlie^e 
metat>h\ -i<‘al portrait^ into ^sonderful p-yehological studies. The 
Sung portrait- of ascetic- transcended humanity, giving U'^. through 
the human countenance, a direct glimp-e of the Divine. The face^ 
of the-e Japane-e ascetic-, on the other hand, are powerful and 
poignant -tudies of individual soul-. It i- impo--il>le to forget the 
intellectual vehemence of the Bodhidharma in the Jotokuin ( Fig. 59 ), 
the haunting intensity of that in the Odin collection (Fig. 60). or the 
Tokii-an in the Daitokuji (Fig. 61 ). one of the profoiindest portrait- 
of a thinker produced bv the art of all time, and worthy of the Des- 
cartt‘- of Fran- Hal-.' The rea-on i- that they are ^lortrait- fir-t and 
foremo-t — - ])ortrait- of -uperhunian indi\ idualities. it i^ true, but 
-till of individualities, and not, a- in Sung work-, of the co-mic force 
manib‘-ting it-elf m the gui-e and under the pretext of a huma!i 
being. Once more the Japam^-c geniu-. like that of Greece, ha- ])ro light 
tile (osmic within the reach of tlie luiman. 

Tile great ma-ter of drawing in wadi at thi^ period is Sessliu. who 
li\ed from aliout 1420 to 1506 and was an emiiumt bonze at the 
Hofukuji,' B(4we(‘n 1 163 and 1169 he paid a long vi-it to China.' 

- St>le<{e(i Hrlirs . . . . t. 13 a. 1>, al-n tla* Hudhidlianna in Hk* \an7en-ji, 

li\ '-fiukri I tittct‘nl}i (‘(‘nliii’N . i rpr( uliircfi in Sdrcfe^l Fielic.s . . . . \ I. 25. 

- ('!’ Mti.shrfiicrf’s hy Srs.-^ltu d'nk\n' '^hirntii '^hnin. l^UUi 

( r ,j "tmiN ItN Ik Kiirnni^-l in Uirfli Fe>>}srlirtjf, and anotluT l)\ SeiicdCi 

I’aki ■ \ I M‘>N‘'inrnl- <)t‘Sr^>liQ dm in;." hi- Sla\ in ( ’-hiiia." in kokka, 

ill Nn\rndMT 102 : 
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(cf. \ olume 111. pp. 3 11-2, 3-18 ) . It remained for Sesdui to elevate it 
into a ^ort of per-onal romanticism. For one thing, though a Zenist. he 
almost entirely eliminated from his laiKhscapes the intentional vague- 
ness of the Sung metaphysical school — ■ a sure sign, in our opinion, 
that he ^vas affected by ^ling influences. The commanding firmness 
of his hrusli ]jiit rarely admits of a vague line or an elusive contour. 
It is true that he very often preserves the layers of mist separating 
the planes, for this is one of the ordinary conventions of drawing in 
uash in the Far East, hut he does ^o without in any way impairing 
the \igour of the forms which emerge from it ( Fig. 67—69). On the 
contrary, in works of this character the line becomes harder, firmer, 
and blacker and widens into a patch of ink.^ As we know, the Chine^e 
origin of this >tyle of workmanship can be traced back to the brush- 
work of Ma \ iian and his school, under the Sung dynasty of Hang- 
chou ( see \ ol. III. Fig. 23 ) . In Ses-hu w e find the same gnarled trees, 
full of knots and abrupt angles, the same boles of trees modelled in 
such relief as almost to stand out in the round ( Fig. 66 and 69), the 
same rocks suggesting inonstrous beasts, the same perpendicular peaks 
with their wild, precipitous lines, sometimes hanging threateninglv 
over the valley, the same freffi traces of cataclysms which have ga-hed 
and torn open the li\ ing rock | Fig. 64. 63 ) But Scs^iu ha^ a rugged 
style, a romantic harshness, and, if we may use tlie expression, a 
blackness in his brush-wmrk which distinguish him from his Chinese 
originals (Fig. 66, 67. 69).' At times his drawings might be taken 
for the most fantastic of \ ictor Hugo's productions (Fig. 6-1, 65).*^ 

^ C*}' S. " Snr le a I'enrre de (dihie <{]i Japon " la study of Su^shil and 

his s( ho<d ', in Henie des nrfs (istnf Kjnes, l!nd Near, 'S<j. '2 (June See also the land- 

scapes of S^'sxliu in lln* Marislm-in, Iwoto, Sehrled Belies . . . , 1. 17. 

- (’f t he landscape's in t h*“ I )at e ( olle( t ion. in Ne/nVed . , \ 1 1. 29: \ I\ . 17: 

and \ \ 11 29 

riierc* are ot her \Norks oi' Ses-,hri \n hu h show liow , h\ his ow n Genius, ht* adapts and 
translornis the* theme ot the "hirds and tlowcrs of th(' four seasons/' dear to the* paiiilcTs 
of the c'arlier Mini: s( hooU See the paintings in the Marcpiis Ma\eda l'oshitanu‘’s (‘ol- 
h’etion. reproduced in Kokka, til NoNc'inher 1927). 

^ ( d'. tlu' landscapes* in the Kuroda eoilectiun, in Selected Relics . . . , X, 17. 
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But c\LTi ill the-e romantic in -[>itc ol' the xajxuir rising from 

the -iiiiact' of the \saLcr and clinging in a haze round the foot of the 
mountain- (Fig. 69). the land-cape -till ha- an effect of -oliditv 
xshich make- it acce— ihle. familiar, and even akin to u-. Though as 
picture-(|ue a- could he imagined, it i< none the less hahitable for 
that, and for thi- very rea-on has eea-ed to have any metaphysical 
'-Ligge-tion. Often, moreover. Se--hu*- land-c*ape- are not romantic 
at all. hut -imply " compo-ed xvith an eve to the picturesque^’ a-, for 
in-tance. in the inter " in the Kiiroda collet ‘tion.‘ or in certain 
hroad panorama- in x\a-h -lightlv enhanced xvith colour, such as the 
welhknoun “'Mori makimono ' and that in the Manjuin or i\lan- 
-Imin. Kyoto.' In the Alori makimono and in that in the ^lanjuin the 
land-cape ha- a panoramic continuity, a constructive power, and a 
dcci-ion of line — ^ whether the -troke^ are vigoroimly laid on. with a 
hru-h fidl of ink, or merely -t ratclual in with a light touch, according 
to the impoilance of the mountain ridge- — which tvpifv hi- indi- 
vidual geniu- ht‘tter than all hi- other ([ualitie-. Tlere again, it i< true, 
the oiigiti- of thi- manner might he found in certain land-'Cape- by 
the Chine-e painter H-ia Kuei. in the I\sa-aki c-ollectiond hut in the-e 
xvork^ the turn - in the line art^ drawn with a fiinier hru-h, wliile in the 
angle-, zigzag-, and inter-cctiuns of the strokes one i- conscious of a 
giTMter violence and nervou- vigour and a more personal tempeia- 
nuait. which i-. again, one of the typi(*al qualities of Japanese art. 
Fven in the gia^ate-t painter- ( Jiint'-e art xvas the ]iroduct of a -cliool. 
con-e(‘rated by (‘olledixe and I'eliglously inculcated traditions. But 
e\tm in tlie work- (d tlio-e schools which share certain marked charac- 
teri-tir- Ja]unie-(^ art rex eal- the ii i epre--ihle ])er-onal itx of the ai ti-t. 
iinpatieait of re-traint. So far a- Sc— hu i- (‘oncmauAl. moreoxer. it 
-hould he recognized that the personal factor xsa- liound to plav a 

^ (•(). ( W , iM 111 : Srh'rled HpUcs .... I\, 10 aiui \k 

- ( if ()>»(•. oyi ( im IM I 12-1 I t, and Selevied Piellca . . . . l\ . 24 and 29. 

(ii<>->*>r. o}). ( i! > V\. U'), il(). 

' Had . !>1 11 and 12-13. 
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verv prominent j)art in liii]): foi' he i- one of the l)roa(le-t and ino^t 
vigurou- land''cape-pa inter- of all time.’ 



1 '" T ( O HI lit 

Ki-lio ^ ( mni; nmnn. 

— 1 t'rer I'olU'rliun Plmlo. Ptrnf 


^ On St-N-sliu as a portraNn of (harattrr an<j an ini mt i( psNrhnloin’st sr** his 
spleinlid poi trail of Dharnia in tti<‘ pus^rs^^ion ut lh*‘ Ihnuii itiiiiclii Iviiki. I'okxo in 
SelerteiJ Prlics .... -\ \ . In his puitraits Sr^^hu (lispj,i\s th».* s^nm- rMinantu \fln*- 
iiK'iu n as in his lan(ls< a})t's. 
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Soanii. who lived from al)oiit 1450 to 1530. is a Se>-liri bathed in 
mist and -teeped in teiideine^s. e reproduce three of hi- drawings 
in wadi I Fig. 70—72).' in whieli the Ijranche- and foliage of the trees 
in the foieground are no longer scratchy and “ zigzagging"" in the 
manner of Sesdiu — which i^. we may -ay. a little that of Daubigny 
and Theodore Rous-eau — hut merely indicated by mists of green- 
ery in the manner of Corot. And. when all due reservations are 
made. Soami almost reminds u- of Corot — though of a Corot A\ho 
loved the water even more than the land. or. rather, the point at which 
la!id and water melt vaguely into each other. a> >een at certain dawn 
or evening hours among the mountains as one draws near to a river 
I Fig. 70. 72 I. In Soami"^ works, indeed, thi- indefinitene-s of form 
doe- not possess the strong power of suggestion belonging to Sung 
works of a sjniilar nature. In the Japane-e ma-ter"s work- the mi-t 
does not lead one to imagine a glimpse of an invi-ihle Presence be- 
hind the veil. It- softne-^ i- inherent in it-elf. The (‘harm of Sdami"- 
studie- of rain and snow in the Fukuoka collection. Tokvo.' or in the 
Dai-en-in Temple. Daitokuji- has a directne-- which a]ipeal- to our 
sen-i])ility without any metaphy-ic*al -uggestion — the charm of rain 
veiling the river and blurring the opposite bank, with it- line of mi-lv' 
tree-: or of rain de-cending iti a column upon the village which 
nestles in a corner of a bay and drenching the meadow which sur- 
round- it — a .-ceme redolent of gra-^. water, and >pace; or. again, 
the charm of snow-covered huts huddled at the foot of a ffwv trees, 
who-e l>ranche-. powdered though they art' with -n(»w -flakes, foim 
the only dark mas- on the white plain at the fcxvt of the white moun- 
tain-. e liave an im[)r(*— ion of a -oft. -Ita'pv life, "the [)eace of 
the (\irth a-leej) beneath th<* mist-, the Hmder delicacy of th(‘ veiled 
and dreaming land-cape.'" ' Or. again, the chatni of tlu* moon risiiig 

^ SeU:( led ftelu's . . . . X, to. 

- ( iro.vr, op. t it.. V\ MO. 100. 

■’ Selecit'd fiehrs . , . . \ . ’2'2. 

■ i'i. H()\ l.e Jiipon jj. 219 . 
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in the -ky on a ini-ty night, ^\hen nothing i- to he ^een hut the moon 
herself and the foreground, its perpendicular crags, its groups 
of trees, and kio-k^ lo^t in the mi^t. 

Se-son. on the other hand — ^vho ^va^ ^till alive in 1572. though 
the other date< of In'- life are uneertain — while taking Se^4iu a^ lii- 
model. de\ eloped a line that was even harder. The metallic preci-^ion 
of hi^ tou(*h i-^ inconipatilde with mi^ty effetT^. Even in the -•torm in 
the Salake collection. Tokyo." the ^hip tos^ing on the wave^ is drawn 
in firm, clear-cut line^. the wave a^^ume^ an almost animal form, like 
>ome many-headed r-erpent. while the leafless tree, with its angular 
hranche-. which -eem- to symbolize the re^si stance of the earth, is 
treated in a hard, linear way. with claw -like shoots that make it re- 
semble sonu^ myriad-hogged in-ect. For the rest. lamEca^pe '^eem^ to 
have 1 ( 0 -.^ attra(‘tion for Se-*'-on than the fowls of the air. which enable 
him to display the full violence of his touch and give vent to hi^ fierv 
in-i)iration. Thu- he [laints mighty bird- of prey, falcons with metal- 
lic* fflumagfo. -uch a- that in the Manjuin. Kyoto: ^ or magicians, 
siM'h a- the Lii Timg-pi!i in the Ala-uda eolle(*tion, who. moimted upon 
a dragon of livid hue. -oars straight up into the clouds, wdiere an- 
other l)lazing (hagoii await- him: ot. again, studies of dragons 
tMMted for their own -ake in the -tyle of the \ iian -chool ( ef , \ ok 
III. Fig. 255). 

Through Se--on th(‘ ” Chinese " -(‘hool is linked up with that of 
the Kano-.' Thi- celebrated ^(liool. the master - ot which fdl the his- 

^ S«‘(' ttir piiturc in fli^* l)ai-nn-iri KnuUi. ( op. ('it , I^I. 

- llml . IM 127 lU’In.s . , \ 111. 2f): nri<l llu' LnuU* jpx's 1»\ in Itin 

Inipt‘ri!il Mii'-t'iuii in ffrlirs . . . \ II 27 

in the ".huh' thr u illo\\ -t t or', hihI lirron- in I hr po'^',l*^'^i( in ol' th(‘ I>Hn)n 

h^.isiki. ThkN-y ill Srlnlni Hrln. . , \I\ . D 

- Srr ;jUn t hr I ir.i i it i 1 1 il hird-, nnd fknsri, o| '-r-,',!) n’, kakrrnnnos in I h«‘ Finr 
S. hool. '!T>k\r,. in )rnr-h,>nkn} Jajxuir^r \rk !!ryj /.d.Vo. |>1. 71 72 

'■ (iio-'-'O op (it IM 121 -12n: and Hrhr^ . , l\ 21 

' -\n iridi''prn-'al)!r work on thi" Mihjrrt i-> I’iol'r>,()t ^ l‘di-,>rr\\ " Lf's I^einfres <le 
r>‘ri>U: Kiiru)." in Hcruf <k\s aria a.^ialKiuea, \nl II '1^2') No 2. pp ;>() 8 'with two 
platr^ . 
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tory of Japanese art from the middle of the fifteenth century till the 
Meiji revolution. i< characterized hy vigour of line, rapid itv of execu- 
tion. and synthetic :?implification. all qualities which were pre-ent hi 
the germ in the ^o-(*alled Cliine'=^e -chool. The founder of the Kano 
''cliooL Kano Ma-anohu. who lived from al)oiil 1453 to 1400. 
moreover, a pupil of Oguri Sotan and a friend of Se^-hu, But whereas 
the^e ma!^ter^ impose them-el\es upon u^ ])v their powerful and crea- 
tive personality, the Kano-i ^vere fir^t and foiaunost mcmb(‘r- of a 
school, or. rather, appretitices of a master, whose officually re('ogni/ed 
task it wa-^ to supply the court of the shoguns w ith drawings in wash: 
so that their style was net’essarilv (diaracterized hy a synthetic rapid- 
ity. Most of them, it is true, such as Masanolai. whom we have just 
mentioned, and hi< son Motonol)u ( 1 476—1 550 ) . poshes- an um i\ ailed 
talent, and we find in them excellent composition and a techni({ue 
as solid as it hrilliant.*" If we compare the Kanos with such creative 
geniuses as Sesdiu. we may he struck hv a ceitain formalisi]]. Ijut in 
Masanohu. Motonohu. and Tannyfi. at least, we find art of a very higli 
order. In execution." writes Fenollosa. "’it is perfection itself: 
while its composition is full of plenitude." The art-criti(‘s of the 
present day give it a more ([ualified ])raise. The work of Motonohii.*^ 
writes 51. Llri(‘li Odin. is an epitome of all the suc(*es^tTl features 
in the mo>t amhitious of the Chinese masters; hut, suec'es^ful ihongh 
his own work is. it no douht displays just so much depth as lie aim(‘d 
at and no more. It is hrilliant rather than concise. . . . T et. lia\ing 
mastered all the conventions consecrated hy tlu' nsagi's of tlie (la\. 
he adds vet others, thus proving his independence and his anxit^x 
to leave on his work the stamp of his own thought. By his untiring 
efforts he rose to v(*ry gioat hahghts. and tlioiigh he never attained 
to the pow(‘r of Si's^hu. yet. thanks as much to the eas(‘ with which his 
\\oi'k is understood a^ to ihese (‘Oorts tluMns(‘l\ (‘'•. lie nom^ tlu' h‘s«. 
causial tlie Kano seliool to dominate Japanese ait f(U three hundred 
years.** ^ 

^ tr.^ {sKiiini \l\. [)p lL-12. 
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To ^iiiH up. the Kano school repre-ent- a Chino-Japane-e academic 
style, hut one full of strength, and i- hence infinitely superior to Ming 
painting, with its weak academic quality. reproduce a few paint- 
ing- in monochrome or wash slightly enhanced with colour, which 
illu-trate this definition. From the hrudi of Kan5 Ma-anobu we give 
the repre-entatioii of the Three Sage- ( Lao-tzii. Confucius, and 
Sakyamiini) in the Henri Riviere collection (Fig. 73}.' a painting 
in which we find tvpit*al portrait- of tlie -ages, in the manner of the 
Sung masters mentioned above I Fig. 53—61 ) : while from that of 
Kano Motonohu we give two laiuKcapes in the Reiun-in. Myoshin-ji, 
Kyoto (Fig. 7-1—75).^ and a land-cape in the Llrich Odin collection 
(Fig. 77 ). in all of wliich the ma-tery of the Kano- is displayed in 
ample panoramas of water, mountains, groves of trees, bridge- and 
hamlet-, mi-t and -unlighl: a compari-on of the-e few specimens w ill 
show' better than any theory how'. by utilizing elements drawm from 
the Sung tradition of China, and the di-coverie- of their great fellow- 
countrvmen of the group of Se--hii. Se-^on. and Soami. the Kanos 
l)rouglit discipline and order into tlie rule- of (la--ical land-cape in 
Japan. ?So doul)t a practi-ed eye would find it po--ihle to di-cern 
Se— hrf- breadth in certain panorama- of mountains and creeks 
(Fig. 68 and 77).' Soami*- influence in certain vaporou- or -nowv 
effect- (Fig. 70 and 75).^ or an affinity with Se--on in the claw-like 
ge-ticulation- of tlu' leaflt‘-- tree- (Fig. 78).’ Contemporarv Chinese 

^ TT', lh<* -irniinr jiaintini: t)V RmtiC Mntnnntni in ttio Boston Mii'^rinn: nrul. in tho 
-t \ 1<‘, “ Fi'iiiz-kniK I lan-'^lian. and <'li * Kano Mi )t ( hk dm, kaknnofio'. in 1 he 

Tel'^nrna NkaLo'-tii lollntiim, in AV/oVei/ ftrlKw . . , , \ll 2 1 : or the tlireo li^nire- 
lauLrtnnLT -'it tlu-FNi. in t tu' \kirnoto colleition. in Srlrt ff'd Ht’hrs . . . , \ II, 81: and, 
hotls, another adniirahle [x itrait of Hotel Ia the --anie Ma'-anohii. a'rairi in the -arne 
-t\le. in the /(■n''hiro KiiriN-nna ( olhctii >n, iCk s r> a stud v of \\ hit h by Brotes-or Srii(‘hi 
l':»ki i> to be joinid in hokhi. No. t.j t Janiiar\ lOJT . 

- Srlr( ifti Hrf i<‘s' . . , I\.2i') and b B) \Uothe<ii:ht sci-ric-. on the ri\ ers Hsiao 

and IIsianL'’ four kakt niorios of the d okid-an M\o>hin-)i. reprodm-ed in SeJcrfed Relics 

. . . , r, b'k 

(d abo the land'eape Ii\ Motonohu In the d’okai.in, K \ ot o, reprodin'ed b\ riross,e. 
op eit Id i t2 and the' Sra-^ons.'* Ia in the k ur oda < olleet ion. also in ( iros><‘, 

op I it Id. I 10-1 1 i. ddie mountains, the poaks. the treatment of the trer^ are the same. 

* For sn<»\\v !ands( a{)e> s(p ( iross(‘, op. cit.. PI. Hit) Sbarnii and I t3 iMotonobn) 

'■ Ibhb, PI. 183. 
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school^ were aUo laid under contriluition. There a crane in the 
Reiun-in. K voted })er('hed on a gtiarled branch bridging a torrent, 
which reminds us of ^ome l^eaiitiful bird of the Ming school. But a 
knowledge of tlie -our(*e^ of a cla— ic scTool need not prevent u^ from 
enjoying it. It \vould be rather pointles- to run down the art of the 
Kano^ because we can di^tingui^li the eleiuents whiiT go to compose 
it. Their absolute mastery of technique, the profe>^ional and al^no^t 
hereditary way in A\hi(*h they take po^'^e^'^ion. a^ it were, of the pic- 
tures pie " and the poetic.*" call forth appreciation only qualified ])V 
the ri^k that they may tend towaiTR the commonplace, as do the land- 
scape- of the i\Iing and Clfing (T^*ing} period-. But nothing of the 
sort i- to be found at the out-et. at lea-t. The Kanos are. indeed, pre- 
served from thi- dangtu' l)y their Japane-e feeling for nalure and (do-e 
contact with the earth. Even when official patronage forced them to 
turn out the picture>([ue to order, they always remei7d)ered ^ome 
little corner in the ea-tern seaboard province- of the Tokaido. ^ome 
bay, mountain road, or fi-hing-village - — - in fact, some real -pot. ^ e 
may admit tliat theii' work- form a collection of traditional and cla--i- 
fied -cene-, but the-e -cen(‘- are none the le-- real. ^ hat i- morfv 
even the mo-t hackneyed -ubject'^ bear the powerful -tarn]) of the 
arti-t. Techni(‘al ma-tery and even virtuosity are no doubt alwavs 
pre-ent, but ahvay- accompanied by a -en-ibilitv so genuine a- al-o 
to ha\ e beeome luu'ed itary and a matter of cour-e. There is an ob\ iou- 
difference between thi- and Ming work, in which technical routine 
wa- no longer a(‘compan ieal by real feeling. In fact, foi’ all the ('rudi- 

tion of Ming work, it- academic -kill cannot siiccca'd in hiding it> 

weakne■>-^. In Kano Motonobu. on the contrarv. A\e find richness of 
temperament, copiousne-s of de-ign." a ^laung eve. and gaietv of 
spirit ( ef. Fig. 76 ) . Happy the country in which even classirjsm could 
-till pre-(U-\ (* -iu*h \ igoui ! 

1 It.id !>l ir>. 

- ( T. llir WJiti'l'l'idl in tlir Vkaniolo (ollntinn. TnkNn. in np cil , }>1 Itu 

Spfrrfril lipfirs . . I\, '2'2, fh<' two t’anion^ larifKc apns on a pair «*f-cn‘('ris 

h\ Motonolju in UriiK^* Mori’" < nllrcl ji )ri 
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THE MOMOVAMA PERIOD. NOBUNAGA. HIDEYOSHI. A\D lEVASU ^ 

OdA \OBl N VGA ( 1 534-82 } belonged to one of the niost tllustri- 
ou- families of Japan. The lioii-'e of Oda. whicli owned the region of 
^sagoya. in the province of Owari. was descended from that of Taira, 
which liad played a historic part in the epie wars of tlie Middle Ages. 
Its estates. hoAvever, were not very extensive: hut in the anarchical 
Japan of the sixteenth century a determined leader might aspire to 
anything, and where will was concerned. nol:>ody was better endowed 
than this nobleman of ancient lineage, cold and sceptical, de^pi^ing 
men and yet able to carry them away. His estates had the good for- 
tune to he situated upon the Tokaidd road, half-way hetAveen the 
Kanto and the Gokinai. the two pole^ l)etween wliicli the life of Japan 
gravitated. Moreover. Avhile >till rpiite a young man. Xohunaga had 
had to defend liis lieritage against the attack^ of his neighbour'^, so 
lie kncAv that without military strength a great name wa^ worthless. 
He therefore formed oiie of the hc'^t feudal aiJnie-« of the dav and 
pla(‘ed at it'^ head a fcAv adAenturer’^ of striking ahilitv. such as 
Hideyoshi. Avho. from being a mere peasant, had risen to the jiosition 
of leader of a hand. Side by side Avith these upstarts, another daiinvo 
of ancient lineage. TokugaAva Twa-u. had entered his ^ervi(v. All 
those Avho attached themselves to the ri-ing fortunes of Xohunaga. 
whether peasant- or aristocrat^, were to diare Avith liim the glorv of 
making a ncAv Japan. 

Xohunaga ])roce(Mh'd -«lowly to ama^^ Japaiiese territorv. hit hv 
hit. in a serie- of feudal Avar-'. By tlu' tinu^ hi- enemies began to per- 
ceive hi- object, it A\a- too late: three <[uarter- of hi- work was alreadv 
done. Between 1560 and 1561 he Avre-ted from tlu‘ neighbouring 
daimvo- tlu‘ pi'ovince- ot Suruga. Tolomi. and Mino. It A\a- noAv that 
he received an appeal from the Emptu’or and A-hikaga Yoshiaki. the 

1 The perinJ (»f Nobniiaira and is aGo kno^Mi in the history of art a> the 

Shokuhu jKTiod iloT3-16l3'. 
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heir to the shdgunate. ^vho were both holding their o'wn with difficiiltv 
again-t the appalling anan hy that reigned in Kyoto, At their reqiie-t 
he made a triumphal entry into tlie capital in 1368. and between 
1568 and 1570 he pacified the whole region. But Yodiiaki. the feeble 
shdgun. could not be content w ith the secondary role to which he was 
relegated, and had hardly })een restored to lii^ po'^itioii by Xobimaga 
before he -tarted plotting against hi^ protector, wlio thereupon de- 
posed him and in 1573 declared the Adiikaga family to be depriyed 
of the >lir)gimate. Xobunaga now* took the power directly into hi^ own 
hands, with the modest title of go-dai/iap^on I \ ice-grand-couiwellor ) . 
conferred upon him by the Emperor. The great feudal hou-e^ made 
another attempt to rc'-i'^t. and the three mo^-t powerful dainno^ of 
Hondo. Takeda Shingen. who held the region of Fuji-^an. Uesugi 
Ken-hin. daimyb of Echigo. and 5I(5ri Terumoto. then ma-ter of 
Sanindo and Saiualdn. took up arm=i again-t him. Rut Takeda Shingen 
wa*- h(dd in dieck Jty Tokugawa leya^u and -*lain on the batth^-field in 
1573. while hi> -on Kat-uyori w*a^ crushed once and for all in 1582 
l)y Aobunaga atid leya-u. I e-ugi Ken-hin coiiveniently disappeared 
in 15 i 8. upon whidi hi- -(ui ha-tened to stihniit; ami la-tly. in 1582. 
at the yery moment of Xobunaga's death. 5Ibri Terumoto w*a- forced 
into -ii])mi--ion by Hideyo-hi. At the same lime as he defeated the 
secular feudal noljility. thi- Jat)ane^e Rididieu oyei threw the Bud- 
dhi-t Orders, which formed many staU^s ^vithin the State. This 
wa- l)y no mean- the ea-ie-t ])art of lii- ta-k. The Tendai OrdfU'. en- 
trendu'd in it- imprt‘gnable mona-tery on the Hi(d/an. to the north- 
east of Kydto. and the Honganji Order, with its fortified monastery 
ol O-aka. coimnanded llie capital. A(*cii-tomed for ctmturic*- pa-t to 
haye their woid treated a- law at coint. they Iru-ted to tlnni' religiou- 
prf‘-tige. which wa- -till enormous among tlu' <*ommon [^‘ople. But 
-iidi a nuni a- A'obunaga could not tolerate tlu' haughtine-- of th(‘-e 
wanioi monk-, more pou^n ful than mo-t of the -ecadar pi inct'-. and 
their fuhninations left him unmoyed. Dreading neither excommuni- 
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cation nor hell, thi-' inflexible great noble invested the monastery of 
0-aka. the nio-L powerful foilre-- of Japan, which wa-. Jiioreoxer. 
protected by a super-titiou- terror. After a ten >ear-‘ ^iege, lasting 
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fnitn 1570 to 1380. the fortre-' \Na'; taken. In the mean uliile. in 
1371. Xuininaga had put the hoime' of Hieizan to the ^word and 
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destroyed their teniple>. On the otiier hand, not ha\ ing the ^anie 
ground'- fur complaint against the Catholic mi--'ionaries as he had 
against the Buddhist order<, he treated them \Aith favour, and it was 
under his government that the evangelization of Japan made the 
greate^t strides.’ 

Nohunaga was as-assinated at Ky5to on June 22. 1582 hy one of 
his officers. Akechi ^litsuhide. But another of the dictator's generals. 
To\otomi Hideyoshi. the condottiere of plebeian origin mentioned 
above, rallied the faithful troops, and in 1582. at the battle of Yama- 
zaki. crushed the traitor Alitsuhide. who was slain while trving to 
escape. 

The murderer having been punished, a council of war was held bv 
the generals of the army, which recognized Samboshi. the grandson 
of Yobunaga. an infant a few months old. as head of the State, while 
the power really remained in the hands of XobunagaY two chief 
lieutenants, Hideyoshi and Shibata Katsuie. though it was not long 
before they came to blows over it. Six months had not gone bv before 
Hideyoshi was challenged by Kat-uie and crushed him at the battle of 
Shizu-gatake. in the province of Omi. forcing him to commit -uicide 
in 1583. The other commanders submitted to the victor w ith as good 
a grace as they might. Tokugawa leya-u. the onlv one who could 
possibly have withstood him. became his brother-in-law and allv in 
1581. The new master of Japan obtaiiied sanction for his power ])v 
causing the title of kfunpaku (mayor of the pala(*e ) to be ('onferred 
upon him. ^lortly afterwards changing it for that of taiko ('or honor- 
ary prime minister), the name under which he is known to history 
(1502).^ 

The fir-t article in Ilideyo^hi's program was the political unifica- 
tion of the archipelago. In 1585 he scut an expedition to Shikoku to 

^ StM* H. Nnnraok'a: Hisfnrv (tf fl/e I^ehifinns hefireen Jujuin and Euntpe m fhf' S|Jft>^‘fdf^ 
and Serenieendi (leniuries ' U)0") : I'okitiid*': (jdlectlan II liilorical Mattruds 

connetted infh ffte Baman Eailiolir Bidtipan in Jafxin CrnkNo. l92Tj. 
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prevent the Cho^okahe fatnily. wlio were claimyos of To-a. from 
oppre^-illg the other Jaini\o- of the inland; ami in 1587 he fnrtlier 
^eiit an army into the i'-land of Kyushu a cliec'k upon the Shinuizu 
family, dainiyo-- of Sat^mna. who were attempting to subdue the 
neighbouring nolde^. From that time onward the great southern 
island ceased to form a separate territory in the Empire of the Ri-ing 
Sun. and thi^ was one of Hideyoshi'’'^^ mo'^t important achievements. 
All the <ame. lie w'as careful not to humble Sat'^uma too far. for it 
was the corner-stone of Japanese maritime greatness. In the interval 
between the^e two wars he had personally conducted a campaign in 
the west and north of Hondo, crimhing the F'^esugi family and tlie 
other noljles of that region. In 1590 he completed this work by turn- 
ing the Hojo clan out of Odawara and handing over the region of 
Eanto. o\er ^vhich tliev had liitherto lield sway, to lii^ ally Tokugawa 
leyasu. For the first time ^ince the early Middle Ages the arcliipelago 
was really unified. 

In Ids origin and in the earlv stages of his career Hideyoshi re- 
sembled the founder of the Sforza family — the ploughman who. 
tired of being oppressed and pillaged by armed forces, left his 
plough and his hovel one day and took to the woods, becoming in 
turn a brigand diief. a condottiere, a genei*al. and a s<)\ereign prince 
who dined at the table of king<. Hidevodd. too. had betai by turns 
a simple peasant, a bandit chief, and a condottiere. But his fortune 
was even more dazzling. Japanese writers go so tar as to conpiare him 
to Bonaparte. Tlie accession of Hidevoshi. like that of Bonapartt*. 
marked the beginidng of a new' order of things. It ^vas the first time 
in Japanese history that a pleladan. a uMiu risen from nothing, had 
been known to attain to a position of stipreme power. The trinmf)h of 
tliis advtmturer. clumsily built and ugly to the point of vulgarity, 
marked a real re\olution. Japanese soeiet) must have indeed been 
stirred to its d(‘pths during the griait civil wai'^ ot tlu‘ sjxtt'enlh ctai- 
tury fur it- primitive elements to be thus brought to tlu‘ surface. 
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Hide\o-lii nui^L nioreowr. haw pu--e^^eJ genius of a superlative 
order to have thu- inipo-f-d hitn-elt troin the fir-t upon the ino-t ex- 
elu'-ive ari'^lucraev in the world. The reason why he did so is that, 
though, when ri-en to power, the dietator retained the ta^te- and 
manner- of a eununon man. he l)rought with him a wide \iew of 
affair- of \vhieh no -tate-man of his day wa- eapahle. Emperor-. 
^hoguiK. daimyos. and -amiirai all regarded Japane-e politics in the 
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light of tluur ca-te prejudice- and in ac(‘ordance with age-old habits 
which the\' co[dd not -hake^ olT. The politicad isolation of Japan and 
tli(‘ partie ulari-t ])olicy of h<‘r three* gieat divi-io!i- were dogma< 
whii h had ht*t*u binding e\en upon Xohunaga him-elf. But in such 
(|iie-tiou- tlii- -on a ])(*a-ant of Owari wa- a -tranger to the mental 
habit- of tht* go\ernIng ( a-te- and li-tened to nothing but his own 
pei-oual gcniii-, hike* Hona[)aite. he \entu!’ed to launch hi- (*oimtry 
upon wa\s whicli it had never (altered before. He forced into the 
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same iiiiitar\ mould doth north and "outh. both Sendai and K\ U'-liu. 
In aecepting Christianity, which hrought the insular population of 
Japan into contact with the \\ est. ht^ tliiew the country open to it. not 
cautioiislv. as cSohimaga had done, hut othcially and w ithout restraiiit. 
He holdlv ahandoned the benefits of JapanV insular position, wliich 
had protei'ted tlie country again-t invasion, and it was he who in- 
vaded the continent. Ha\ing broken the isolation of his rountry. wliicli 
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had lasted for a thousand \eais. he desired lor her the empire of 
A>ia — i\ dream as boimdle^^ as that of Xapoleoti. but one which it 
was perhaps not impossible to realize in the Far East iti the sixteenth 
century. 

Hideyor^hiC great idea, which will make his name immortal in 
hi'-tory. was. in iknO. the war with China and the Korean expedition. 

Fora longtime pa>t. the Japanese had regarded Korea a^^ a natural 
appendage to their empire, their j?tepping-stone to the continent. Since 
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tlie mythical expedition of the empre>< Jingo Kogo their adventurers 
had de-eended tuent\ tinier over upon the coasts of the great penin- 
sula which wa- their neighl)Our. Nor had they any lack of historical 
justification for intervention in Korea or of diplomatic grievances. 
In 1590 the King ol Korea ordered the destruction of the Japanese 
trading (*stal)lishments in Fusan. Hideyoshi seized the pretext of this 
latest iusiilt to call u[)on the Koreans to accept the siizeraintv of 
Japan. Counting nt)on the support of China, the Koreans declined to 
do s(). Hideyoshi had been waiting for this: for he meant to strike at 
China tlnough K(jrea. In grandilo<[uent language he announced the 
program of Japanese expansion in the Far Ea^t. a^ it was afterwards 
to be carried out at the beginning of the twentieth centurv: I will 
gather together a mighty army."" he said: I will invade the land of 
the Great Ming, and the viper of my sword shall fill the skv of the 
Four Hundred Provinces! Let Korea l)e mv vanguard! 

Enormous and over-populated. China at that time affected the same 
cont(*mpt as it was afterwards to do in loOd for little Japan. that 
shedl wliicli aspired to cojitain the oeean. that bee which presumed to 
sting the gr(‘at tortoise of Cliina through its Hiell.'" But the Japanese 
were* unmo\ed by this niocken v. The 5Iing dvnastv. whieh had reigned 
ewer fihina tor the last two eenturics. wa< alreadv utterlv decadent. 
The* (‘re)wne*d eondottie*re ^\h(_) ride'd (_)\e_‘r the Empire of the Bising 
Sun was pe*it(*<‘tly well aware of the state of allairs. He knew himself 
to be at the* he*ad of an army hardeme*d bv six eenturics of civil war. 
Foi the* fiist time* in histoiy all the* sjuiui'ai of Jatian were united 
bene*ath the sjuie flag — his own. He* knew the' worth e)f his ftdlow'- 
eountrvme*n: he kne*w the])owe‘r of the biLslwlo, the* (‘ode* of (■hi\ alroii^ 
vahair. whe*n re*Infoi(*e*d b\ the law of the halufii. the diseipline of 
the slioguu^. W ith siirh means a^ these at his disposal Hidevoshi c(juld 
not but be* te'inpte'd to carry out the (*(jn(|ue.*st ot Korea and even to 
march tlnough Kore*a to the invaffon of the Chine'^e Empire. Histo- 
rians luue* wondered whether a Japanese invasion of China could pus- 
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sibly have had any chance of >ucce'^'^ at that date; but the proof that 
the con(jiie->t of China pre^eiited no in^iiperalde difficulty that a 
few years later the Manchu^ effected it. ctn'tainly with far le-^s re- 
source^ at their di^po-al than tho^e po>'«e'->ed by Hideyo->hi. It would 
not have been so very astonishing if. after so many Turkish. Tungu- 
-ian. or Mongol dyna-tie-«. the Middle Empire had had it> Japanese 
dynasty. 

In April 1592 Hideyoshi therefore dispatched an expeditionary 
force of a hundred and thirty thou'^and men to Korea, led by a group 
of illustrious generals. sluIi a^- Konishi ^ iikinaga and Kato Kiy omasa. 
On landing at Fu^an. the Japanese armv seized Seoul, the Korean 
capital, and pudied on a^ far as Phyiing-an. But in 1593 the arrival 
of an imposing Chinese force ol)liged it to retire on Fusan. Peace 
negotiations ha\ ing ])roken down. Hideyodii >ent a fredi expedition 
of a hundred thousand men into Korea, wliich during 1597 and 1598 
carried on the war against the Chino-Korean forces in the south of 
tile peninsula, in the region of Fu-^an and F ru-an. In the (*our^e of 
this struggle Kato Kiyomasa and his companions in arms di^tin- 
giii^ied them^elve^ by feats of legendary bra\ery and endurance, and 
had it not been lor the death of Hidevoshi. wliicli led to the recall of 
the expeditionary force in 1598. the con({ue^t of southern Korea 
would ultimately have lieen ^uc(‘e^sfullv (aimpleted. 

From the religious point of view . Hideyoslii at first show ed himself 
as favourable to Chil-'tianity as Xobunaga had betm. In 1580 he 
several times granted an audienct" to Father Coelbo. vice-provincial 
of the Jesuits. Two of hi^ be^t generals. Konishi ^ ukinaga. who died 
in 1600. and Kuroda 5 odiitaka. bad been baptized into the Christian 
Church. Ihe relations betwctm the great man and the missionaries 
seemed to be excellent, when tlu‘ mena(‘e ol the Sjiani^h c’oiKjuista- 
dores instilled suspicion into his mind, and he began to wonder 
whetluT from Macao and Manila, where they had e'^tabli-hed their 
rule, they were not preparing fur an attack on Japan, of which the 
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missionaries were the forerunners. Thi^ led to a change of attitude 
on the part of Hideyodii. ^^hich went so far as to make him issue 
orders in 1597 for the perse(‘uti<)u of Christians. 


Once Hideyodii ^s'as gone, the ^ame problem presented il-elf as 
on the death of >sobunaga. Like the latter, the tniko left a child a^ his 
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heir. Id-' -on llideyori. And once again ihe late EmperorA g^aierals 
^\ere to <*ontend for power among them-el\e-. 

The mo-t energetie of tht‘-e wa- Tokugawa leya-ii. who, thanks to 
his under-tanding with lIi(hy\o-hi, had become ma-ler of the old 

^ Srt‘ Iw'ohf Jnijivnuf Pninrsify upon \! t i.i'olinii, nj Hv.srxr < }(<'•<, \(»1 \ll 
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military province of the Kanto, the land par excellence of the -hogun-. 
\\here he e^tahli^hed hi- re-idence at Yedo (or Edo. now Tokyo). 

Hideyo-hi. who had regarded him a- an ally rather than a va'^^aL 
had a>-ociatcd him clu-ely with hi- policy, so that leyasu wa^ the 
real lieir to the dictator’- idea-. Though di-po-ing of fewer re^ollrces 
than Hideyo-hi and })o--e<sing le-- fire and inventive genius, though 
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at tlie -ame time more tneihod am] talent lor oi'gani/ation. he set 
out to carry on the >ame work, tor which \ er}" r('a-on the other a-])ir- 
ant- to the diclator-lii[) in-tinct i\ ('ly drew together into a coalition 
again-t him. Alo-t of the head- oi tlie great Japane-e liou-e-. a- wcW 
a- mo-t of Hideyo-hi‘- otlitu’ lieutenant-, -uch a- I e-ugi Kag<*kat-u. 
Mori Terunu)to. Yo-hida Kazudiige. and Konidii \ukiaaga. handed 
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themselves together ^vitli a view to preventing the e^talJli^hnlent of 
the monarchy as Hiileyoshi had planned and as leya^u was now 
attempting to e-tal)lish it defaiiti\ely for hi- own benefit. 

Faced with this danger. leya-ii resolved to open up the w'ay to 
Kyoto at all co-l-. He realized that the fn>t thing he mu-t do was to 
seize the imperial capital, even at the risk of losing hi^ own fief. 
Accordingly, leaving the defence of the Kant5 in the hands of his 
friend the prince of Sendai, he took the Imlk of his force- and inarched 
down the Tokaidd. the great hi-toric route of invasion leading from 
\ edo to Lake Biw a and the imperial provinces. The princes of the 
coalition mai'ched out to meet him. with the object of blocking his 
way to Kyoto. The encounter took place on Octolier 21, 1600 in the 
gorge of Sekigahara. in Omi. to the north-east of Lake Biwa, on a field 
already stained with the Idood of many battles. In the middle of the 
action one of the Mori princes ^vpnt over to the Tokugawa side. This 
defection and the tenacdtv of the old band- from the Kantd gave the 
victory to leyasu.^ Several of the heads of the coalition fell into his 
hand-, among them the Chri-tian daimyd Koni-hi T ukinaga. whom 
he (’aused to be executed. One of leyasid- lieutenants. Katd Kivomasa. 
rounded off the results of this vi(*tory by crossing to the island of 
Kyushu and forcing it to recognize the authority of hi^ chief, for 
whiOi he receiNcd a- hi- reward a con-iderable fief on that island.' 

The period of the three dictators of Japan in the sixteenth centurv 
is generally known as the Momoyama peiuod. from tlie name of a 
stronghold whidi Hideyo-hi l)uilt himself in 1503 at Fuffiimi in 
Tamadiiro. tliough, -tti(‘t1y speaking, tin- expre»ion applies onlv 
to the year- b(‘tween 1503 and 1600. In art it -aw* the development 

^ Tbf‘ ‘'Oattlr (if '-f kiiratinra." li\ "I'anriNfi Karu”, ownrr] l)\ thr Sliinto Tmiplt*. 
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time made itself h'it ver> deepiv, e’^prcially in the arranijement of the tea I'eremonv, 
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of the two great national -chool- of the To<a- and the Kanos. This was 
the age of Tosa Mitsuyoshi ( 1539-1613 ) and his ^on To-a 5Iitsunori 
(1583-1638). The To-a sdiool wa< eharaeterized by a minute treat- 
ment. enhanced with gold and rich colour, whidi ?-ooti developed into 
what ha> been called " miniature painting on a large scale '* and may 
be compared with illumination; but it none the less produced very 
fine work-, which, though extremely ^tudied. had all the breadth of 
the Kano school. W e reproduce here a few e([uestrian portrait- from 
the \ ever collection I Fig. 82) or tlie Louvre (Fig. 83—84). Such 
work- are directlv connected with the tradition^ of the Hriji Monona- 
tari roll of the thirteenth century mentioned above ( Fig. 42 and 
p. 172). Thu- the epic tradition of Japan wa- faithfully pre-er\ed 
by the old national ^cll()ol of the Tosa^. 

Among the Kan5^. 5 ukinobii I 1513—76) ha^ left powerful studies 
of bird- of pre}'. ^ucll as the eagle in tlie Bo-ton Mii-eum.' Kano 
Eitoku (1513—90) wa- charged by Hideyo-hi witli decorating the 
walL of hi^ palace of Momoyama and of tlie \i-lii FTonganji at 
Kvoto. As Fenollosa ob-erve'^. in executing thi- command lie wa- 
led to modify the Kano manner, adtling to the wa-h drawing- of lii*^ 
predece^-or> with the -lighte-t touch (d imlour tlu^ ri(4i hue- ( Fig. 85 ) 
and gold liackgroinuK " hitherto belonging only to the To-a -chool. 
He was thus able to rival the To-a- in depicting festive scenes, as is 
shown by the beautiful screen from hi- hand in the Bo-ton Mu-eum 
repre-eaitiiig the court of China ' ( (4. Fig. 79 ) . ' Thank- to tlie-e no\ el 
subjects, the Kanos were led to devote themselves largely to ricJilv 


wliirt} a ir < ult in Jnpan nnd in tli*‘ art nrUir L'ardm. Of' Urrlinfr: 

Threknlf in Jtifxin 0)30 . nnd ^ PoNiuna " JaparH‘'>t‘ 1 i.ir ({cri'- in 1 he <n!ia 

in hokka. \n \27 Jnna lO^fc arul tfir fUMnwirii: nutniM-rv 
^ FriM )11( )'.a. 11 f) 102. 

- Snn tha pin<'-tn'<‘ nn a liat kirnmna loksn irptudtnra 1»\ Kurnnirl: 

L'Arf iJe I' K rfrirne-Orn^nf . IM 1 11, and in /dZ/rv . , . . \ ll. 23. 

" Ft nollo-a. 1 1, j) 110 

' Srn a!-o. in thn >t\!e of Oir (la-'ical larnKrajM'. tfia faTn(Mi> -ernt's in lT'-i,j<» 

and H-ian^. by Eitoku Kano, in the Kuroda eolhatiori, Selerfed Helics . . . , \ HE 27. 
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dressed figures as well a- to landscape, a taste which was to lead the 
way to the school of popular art known as the L kiro-e. 

This proce^- of evolution seems to have keen general, for Kano 
Sanraku ( 1558 or 1559-1635) followed a similar coursed As Pro- 
fessor Eli--oev points out. by lining on a large scale the Chinese 
process which consisted in dusting colour over glue. Sanraku brought 
the manner of the Kanos gradually nearer to that of the Tosas. Thus 
the Kano schook too. became a form of decorative art. 

Thi' love of colour for its own sake, and especiallv of gold back- 
ground-. warns us that tlie age of drawing in wash with Chinese ink. 
which had been the glory of the sdiool of Sesdul and of that of the 
early Kanos, ^vas over for good. The reason is that new influences had 
been l)r()ught from tlie Chi!ie>e mainland — though once again there 
is a certain (limnological discrepancy, such as we have seen before. 
Lnder the A-hikaga didgun-. from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turie-. Japan had been in-pired by Sung art. which went back to the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and to thi- source of in- 
spiratioii it oNved it- ta-te for monochrome painting. From the ^lonio- 
yarna period onwards, at a time when the Ming dynastv was about to 
di-ap|-)car in China it-elf, the artists of that srhool at la^t made their 
influenee felt in Ja})an. The Ming canon of art. a^ we saw in Vol- 
ume III of thi- work, was characterized by a sensuous dilettantism 
which delighted in b(^autiful matcriak and colour for their own sake, 
riii- attitude of mimk when traii-poited over-ea-. created new' modes 
of arti-tic expres-ion in the Japan of the Momoyama and Tokugawa 
period-. Arti-t^ in lacquer were now' to take their place side by side 
W'lth painters, or. rather, every great painter was to be at the same 

' in;iN mriilinn -nriir hoi'M'iiim Imntin;:, n ^\ all-p;jintin<r l)\ Karm Saiirnku 
fornit-rlx in Hi(^♦‘^uUu's \I( aiii > n nnia Uahav nn\s in Hi.' Horr-jinji Ti'ni{)ir. K\r.lo. 

n>pr(Hlu. .Mi in Sderfe,} Itebrs .... 11. .Hx in wiiicti rnnN tram a tVrMari 

intlunnn. XUo t hr dnhirhtru! ninnkaN> in Mr Nnmku Norna*. (-(jlkMainn. Xo 4(>0 

t Man li V[. 3. 
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time a ma-ter of lacquer-work. Thi^ wa- true, even before the days 
of Korin, of Koet-u I 1557-1637 ). a sumptuous decorator in every 
medium, whether we (‘on-ider. in the -phere of painting, his portrait 
of the piie-'t Ki-^en. in the (Jdin collection (Fig. 86). or. in the 
sphere of lac({uer-w'ork. the stag'^ in the ^ ever collection (Fig. 87 ).^ 




r K.L lU. lot 

nukii'>in. Fuji in finr surnnK'r \N»’afh*T. 

— \ ever rollecfion Pliotn , Ijiniepce 

THE TOKUGAWA SH(5(;U\ATE (1603-1868)' 


The \i( TORY OF seki(;aharv (October 21. 1600) had secfked for 
thohoii-t' of leva^ii. orTokngawa dyiui'-ty. an undial haiged predomi- 
nance o\cr the Japaiu'^'t' ardiip^dago. The \ ictor made a triumphal 
entrv into Kyoto, where the reigning Fnqnn'oi’ recei\ed him with 

^ alxtj lilt' '.t [t’t'n'' lt\ Kott''!! in Hit' iMi^tori Mii'X'ntn aiul Hm- Frt't'r MiiNnini 
W H>hiin:}on r»'pr<niii( fd h\ 1 t n* )1}< ("a, \t)l IE pfi, IJl, E)l) 

' Japant*"!' tri;ni^ of art the dd»kiiL^a\\a pt'riod into two part'-- tir'-tl\ th< 

^ »'(lo pt'riod troni Iclo t<j 17.3<). anil tlic ^ ado period frt>in ITild to lod8. 
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signal honour-. After causing his personal rivals to he executed he 
proceeded to a general redi-trihution of fiefs for the benefit of his 
partisan-. In 1603 he obtained sanction for his acce^-ion to power 
by receiving the title of shbgnn from the Emperor. In 1605. in order 
to consolidate his dyna-ty during hi- lifetime, he nominally abdi- 
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Storm on Fnji. 
— L*nirre. Phofo, Gir<iwh)n 


cated in favour of his son Hidetada, l)ut he contitmed to direct the 
affairs of ^tate till hi- deadi. iti 1616. For a h)ng titne he tolerated 
Hide\o-hi'- son. the feeble Hideyori. whom he had left in possession 
of the ca^tle of 0-aka: but wlien the young man showed some -ign> 
of independence, tlie -hdgun to<^k O-aka by >torm, and in 1615 the 
son of Hidevo-hi ptn’i-lual in the burnitig ruin- of lii- ca>tle. 

Di>>imilar a- weie the diaivu'ter- and method- of \obimaga. 
Hidevoshi, and leyasu. history groups them together, for the great 
Renaissance nobleman, the plebeian condottiere. and the founder of 
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absolute mouarchy all collaborated in a conimon task — the first 
bv reducing the feudal chaos of Hondo to order, the -econd hy 
bringing the southern island- under the same authority as the central 
i-iland. and the third by imposing upon the land thu< re-tored to 
unity the strict order of a lasting and centralized administration, so 
that between them all they brought a modern state into being on the 
foundations of mediaeval Japan. 

A few remarks should l)e made al)Out the Tokugawa shoguns. 
On the one hand, the restoration of the shogunate for their benefit 
wa- no more than the recognition of a >ort of geographical nece>sity. 
Throughout the whole hi-tory of Japan whoever was master of the 
Kan to. the region of Kamakura or ^ edo, had po-^e-sed a pre-script ive 
right to he the military head of the archipelago. Hence the accession 
to power of the Tokugawa s came as a confirmation of the ancient 
military predominance of the northern provinces over the re-t of 
Japan: for the northern clans were to remain masters of the land till 
the Meiji i'e\ oluti^ui. On the other hand, like all the other dictator- 
who had fought their way to power before him. the new -h5gun 
maintained the imperial dynasty. A\hich contiiiued to reign at Kyoto, 
side bv side with himself, and even affected a devout respect for it. 
But for many centLirie- ])a-t. the function- of the enipeia^r had been 
merely of a spiritual nature. The Japanese emperors of the seven- 
teenth i-entury \\crt‘ now no more than the ^upiemc pontifik of the 
Shinto religio!!. relegated to far greater in-ign ifieauee atid even le-s 
concerned in temporal matter- than the Roman pontifi- of the >ame 
peiiod. Halfprie-t-. half idol-, confined to [)urely honorary fiuu'tifai-. 
they made no difficulty about sanctioning the monarchy of the 
Tokugau a-. 


Japanf‘-e wiiter^ ha\e compared leya.-u to Loiii- XIV, and the 
Tokugawa- to the Bourbon-. Ju-t a- Louis XIV had completed and 
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definitively confirmerl the work of Rielielieu and Mazarin. so leyasu 
coii'-olidated the oonijiie-t^ of Xohiuiaga and Hideyo'^hi into a -table 
regime. Like the Roi So/ez7. he wa- the founder of an absolute mon- 
arehy which would tolerate neither rebellion nor di--ent. Thi^ mon- 
archy he e<fuipped with a complete ^\>tem of civil and military in- 
stitution-. recast on the ba-i- of the old bakufio with regular finances, 
a permanent armv. a formidable police, and a magnificent court. The 
bakiifii, the militarv government created bv the Minamotos in the 
Aliddle Ages. }iad never been destroyed. But it had been thrown out 
of gear by (uvil war and the feudal rivalries of the nobles and re- 
duced to impotence. leya^u revived it by once more gi\ing it a heredi- 
tarv head — in the shape of himself ^ — -a staiulard — that bearing the 
three leaves of the Tokugawas^and a court — hi- owti court at 
Yedo (Edo). Lnlike Aobunaga and Hideyo-hi. leyasu did )iot move 
his capital to the south, to Kyoto or 0-aka. He abandoned Kyoto, 
the citv of extinct god- and past greatne-^. to the Emperor descended 
from the Sun. w*h(^ roamed de-olate among museums and ruins as {he 
pope was to do in eighteeiUh-century Rome. For hi- own part, he bad 
hi^ own capital in the ancient hereditary domain^ of hi- house, at 
Yedo, among the ancient shogunal and inilitary land- of the Kanto. 
The citv of Yedo attracted all the political life of the archipelago 
and wa^ at once the Pari- and the Veisailles of the Tokugawa^. 

Like the monarchy of Loui- XI\ . that of the Tokuga^vas in -ome 
rc'^pects marked a reaction again-t the ideal of the Rena i-^-a nee. 
Lhider the Tokugawas the Japane^-e society of the Renaissance, so 
unstable and fond of innovation that the >oi\ of a peasant had suc- 
ceeded in becoming dictator, wa- di\ided up into fixed and rigidly 
delimited classes, carefully reduced to a hierarch), and st't)arated 
by a strict etiquette. A su-piciou< t)olii'e — the teirible police of the 
l>akiifii — kept watch ovtu' tlu‘ public and private life of tht‘ (utizeiis 
and all that they wrote or did. All energies were d^^ciplintHL canal- 
ized. and repressed. The magnificent, warlike, fiercely restle?> nobler 
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of the -ixteentli century gave place to courtier^ with formal manners, 
as docilelv submi^-ive to their ma-ter a^ tho-e of Ver-aille< or the 
E^corial. leya^ii and hi’^ successors forced the nobles to dismantle 
their ca^tle^. disband their armie-. and renounce all personal "hare 
in politics. The proudest of the daimyos had to take up their residence 
at Yedo. at the court of the shogun, where they pa^^ed their life amid 
festivities and ceremonies which ruined them. This taming of the 
terrible nobility of Nippon was carried out a^ astutely as that of the 
nobility of France under the absolutist regime. The free individuality 
and fiery spontaneity of the Renaissance were replaced by classicism 
and regulations. The whole of leyasu’s work was marked by a genius 
for organization. It had none of the attractive aspects possessed by 
the work of a Hideyoshi. But Hideyoshi had been nothing but a 
crowned condottiere. a magnificent adventurer with neither a past nor 
a future: whereas leyasu was the ancestor of a long dynasty of 
shoguns, who were as well obeyed as the French Bourbons themselves, 
and even more dreaded. 

In foreign as in internal policy leya^ids reign marked a reaction 
against the period of the Renaissance. The Japan of the Renaissance 
liad been anxious to emerge from it" i."olation ^\ith feveri"h ha^te. 
Her sailors and merchants had descended upon every coast of the 
Far Fast, appearing in China. Formosa, the Philippine". Indo-China. 
and India. Her armies had attempted the coiupiest of Korea and 
challenged the Chinese Fmpire, Her official or semi-official envoys 
had sought by every pos^ilde means to establidi relations as ith 
Europe. Avhose ideas and customs excited a lively curiosity in the 
archipelago at tliat time. Chri"tianity had Ijeen welcomed with open 
arms, and the whole population of some of the daimyos*' domains 
had received l)apti"m. Tlie ri"e to power of the Tokugawa^ brought 
witli it a complete change in the attitude of Japan toAvards Europe. 
They closed their country, in the strictest "cnse of the word, to all 
foreigners, Avhether navigators or missionaries. leyasu, who, like 
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\ol)iiiuiga and Hideyoslii. had at fir-t -hown a lively curiosity about 
the affair^ of Europe, did all ho (*ould in later day- to re-tore Japan 
to her agedong isolation. lil< -iiC(’e--or- Ilidetada I 1605— 23 I and 
lemitsu ( 1623-51 ) -till further emphasized this policy.^ Only with 
difficulty could they he per-uaded to let the Dutch come and trade at 
a -trictly defined point in KyiL-hu. the islet of Deshima ( ^Nagasaki ) 

The painting of the early year- of the Tokuga^va period cannot be 
di-tingiii-hed from that of the Alomoyama age. It \va- a -plendid. 
decorative -rhooL lich in all that had been learnt by previous schools, 
and lavi-hing it- hereditary re-oiirce- on amazing tours de force and 
feat- of \ irUio-ity. 

Among the Kano -choul Kano San-et-u (1589—1651) is an ex- 
ample of thi- ah-olute ma-tery. e reproduce here (Fig. 91 ) one of 
hi- best land-cape- from the Odin t'ullection. In such works as these 
we -ee how in Japan the philo-ophy of nature expressed in Sung 
drawing- in wa-h ua- Iran-lated into impre— ioni-t work-, miniature 
in size, but big with picture-quely -ugge-tive power, though perhaps 
the elegaiK'e and }U(piane}' ot the toudi i< hardlv provocative of 
meditation. Siuli work- icpre-ent tqji-ode- rather than a co-mic agoin. 
Anv -cliool. it i- true, might well be tiroud of episodes of such qual- 
itv — all the more -o <inre one arti-t ol very giaait talent. Tannvu 
(1602—71). revived the mastery of the earlier Kanos. Among his 
landscape- we neeil only mention the one in the Vever collection re- 
])rodu(‘ed litue I Fig. 92 ). oi hi- -tudie- of " moonlight on the -now.’’ 
in the Odin cfdlectien. and of *' pouring rain.'* ' In all the-e works, 
whidi are -imt)ly ma-ter[>ie(*e-. the artist diovvs an amazing clever- 

^ \ltir(l<M‘h iiinl LrjiiL'Iord: liisfnry Jafxin. Ill fUdn* l'<»kucrH\\a Kp<)(h, lh52- 
liyuvr i.oitdun. nrja,. 

- For tin* of tlir nn paintiiiLe -rr (hr hook h\ Urofr-Nor 

Kurodn (irriji: ( }i'<‘nlenfu( I Jijlnenrf’'^ id JdfxinfSP Piriure SVm'o no eikvo iro nkefnru 
III rnkontjini 'fdkvd ( 'l)iiLr\\ai-'>}iufipa[i I hihli^hinir Hou>r. 192 tea rioti^ r ofwhirlihx 
Prol’r'^'^or !ai'>.->rr\ apfirar-^ in Prrnr dps arts \, I 1929', p ,')9. 

^ -trs* \siafir<i, V ol \I\. 01. ild. ( f (hr lamNraprs in tln^ Print r Inao Matsukata’s 
collertion. M‘r Kukkn, \o 1,J9 Janr 1927'. Pi. 3 and 4. ^ Grow, op. Gt., PI. 147, 
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lie though here, again, it i- ^till >o obviously enortles> and in- 

born a- to be the expre--ioii of a per-oiial -eligibility — in his easy 
handling of the rla--ie mode- of producing the [)ictiueHpie common 


to the Chino*Japane.-e -chool: ellect: 
boat- moored near a ^veed-grown 
-bore: ' fi-hermeid- hut- with 
*' bird-like “ roof- lo^t among the 
tree-, branche.- -o veiled in mi-t a- 
to be no more than a liliured ma--. 
vague mountain- of which nothing 
emerge- from the ha/e but the grey 
outline of their -ummit-. while the 
foot of them i- bathed in the w hiti-h 
vapour- rising from the \ alley-." 
All of thi- -till con-titute- art of a 
verv high order, with a -urene-- of 
drawing and a balaiu*ed compo-i- 
tion which defy any ^iigge-tion of 
weakening — whierea- in China dur- 
ing the -anie age but little still re- 
mained. 

The same may be said of Kano 
Naonobu ( 1607—50). two of whose 


; of mi-t, snow, or moonlight; 



F 1 (; I a c ! 5 7 
Kuc!>a(}a. Horse. 

— I ever collect uni. Phali}, Pivot 


drawings in wa-^h from the Henri Riviere collection we reproduce 


here ( Fig. 93—91 ) . \\ e mav note how here these miniature scenes are 


’ Selecletl Pelics . . . . W L 2. 

- ■‘Taiiiixu Kano." sa\>, Pr olVs^,! >r Soiiclu ^raki, “was a NtT'^atilc artist, with an 
(‘\(*(*llont skill in portra\iii^' in li^au, sitiiple tourh«'s, aswitnesM'd in liis lan(lsra[>e pii‘- 
tures in ( !hina ink. d hf nietlunl oitm rniplo\(‘ii in depit tiiijr tho olouds and toirs 1)\ means 
(jf (’hina ink toueht's i^ tin' sn-«allrd Po-rno method iliteralU, iineles^ method'. 1'his 
method wasm<»st dei’tU list'd with a sprt ial t>artialit\ h\ S,.vshu Kano. Hut it sluaild be 
rtmienitiered lliat St's^hfi's was .i piut'h (liinesf st\lt'. whiK> Tann\u made pielnres with 
ids own (diaratderistie Japaiit'se etuu t'ption. In this resj'n'et the latter has a just c laim to 
iin‘rit as having snc'eet'ded in assimilat ins.r the* ( hint‘''e with the* Ja[)aiit‘se elt'mc*nts. 
Kukka, 'So. t3^> 'June Ld27'. 

3 Xaonolm was the Nuunger brother of Kano 1'ann>n For ids st\lt‘ ^oc* the broad 
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developing into conventional ^ketches in the style of a H‘hool: a few 
patches of ink. a few zigzag roof<. a few parallel streak-, and a vague, 
lumpv form outlined in the ^ky -^tand for water with willow -trees and 
a village round it. driving showers of rain, the atmosphere filled w ith 
vapours exhaled by the earth, and a line of mountains closing the 
view/ 

But painting in the Tokugawa period did not consist exclusively 
of landscapes in wash; it wa^ al’^o represented ])y ^ome great deco- 
rative painter^. Kdetsu had led tlie way. and Sotatsu. too. who-e pe- 
riod of production may be dated between 1621 and 1643. loved 
gold backgrounds and transparent colour. But colourist though he 
was. he remained a subtle draughtmian. magical in his handling of 
movement and of impressions of space produced by giddy lieights, 
as in his monkey leaning over an abyss I Fig. 95) and his wild 
geese dropping from the sky against the l)ackground of a full moon 

(Fig. 96).“’ 

Thus \ve come to the brilliant Genroku period (1688—1703) and 
its most famous artist. Ogata Korin ( 1665—1716 ) . an all-round genius 
both in painting and in lacquer- work, trained in the schools both of 
Kano and of To^a. Korin ha-- the hold design and vigorous line of the 
former, and the sense of decorative values of the latter, as 4iow'n by 
the backgrounds like an illumination, tlie love of fine blues, idacks. 
and golds. As a draughtsman he breathed fresh life into the style of 
the Kano^ by a youthful ^pontatieitv wlii(*h is really the sign of an 
amazing art; as. for in-tance. when he represent- a group of pine- 
trees springing ut)ward- w ith a spontaneous and unhrokeii movement 

landscape in tlu‘ Shiriui/u Tada-hiji^t' (‘nlli'ctloii rt'producrd in Kokhi, \<). 123 iFebruarv 
ni2d . IM. 7. 

^ For tlir hn^rinniri'Z'i of tlv* '‘pictorial >t\lt*" in tlic Kano-> lin Kaiid \a^anobu, who 
died in n>54), the Niud\ b\ ProfcNsop Sriicbi d aki in tlic I\(/kka. \o 123 ' February 
ni2d ) C'PartN \i»‘win‘; rhtTr>-blosM)in/’ in th(‘ lb)kiirb Hara ( ollectiori 

- SdtHt''U alvd painted pownful battl<‘-M enev. with ra\alr\ < hariii's in the nUIc nf the 
d'osa s(1h)o 1. S<‘e Seiirhi d'aki: ‘*SotatNir> [’{( tnres of th(' Ihittle between thi* ^^lnalnoto 
and d'aira Forces, Painted on tht‘ Paper S(rt‘en> in the PoN>{•^^ion of tht‘ Marijuis 
MaNeda,” in Kokka, .X(». 16 i (April 1629j. 
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and dominating the landscape (Fig. 97). or shows us. in a simple 
sketch in gri-^aille. a herd of deer 'silhouetted against the moonlight 
( Fig. 101 ).^ As a lacquer-painter and colourist he renewed the man- 
ner of the Tosas hy his a'^tonishing patience in inlaid effects and in 
contracting the valuec. toiie<. and vibrations of colour ( Fig. 98). And. 
when he pleased, this artist with the careful minuteness of an artisan 
and an illuminator could dicplay a genius of une(|ualled vehemence. 
Even Hokusai's well-known “Wave" is less fine than those of Korin 
on the screen in the Boston Muccuni. with the unl)ridled rage of the 
tempest da>hing agaiiict the rock^ and submerging them.' 

The art of animal-painting, of which, among so manv other titles 
to fame. Korin is one of the representatives, ^^a^ to he carried on into 
the ^e('ond half of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
ninetecth Ijy ^lori Sosen ( 1 < 4/— 1821 ). Avhose \\orkc. in spite of the 
chronologi(*al diccrepancy. we may group with those of the great 
artict in lac(tuer. ^e may mention hie deer in the Ve\er collection 
(Fig. 102). or the monkeys in the Riviere and Vever collections 
(Fig. 103 and 104) ' — for Sosen earned tlie name of the sennin 
( familiar spirit) of monkeys": in the quivering life of the creature’s 
fur he can coiuey the whole instinct of a spe(*ies. 

One kict great landccape- and animal-painter mav he mentioned, 
Maruyama Okyo (1733—95). By the force of hi^ perconalitv Okvo 
once more breathed a soul into landscape, lending it reverie, peace, 
and mystery, ior all the cleverne>c oi hi^ te(4ini({ue. \\ itness his Fuji 
among the clouds (Fig. 106). or his moonlight on the ri\er (Fig. 

1 (’f also tlu‘ (ItHT and me in the Odin eoiltM'tion, Ars Asiatini. \I\ , tM. \L\\ 

- Kiinirnel: /.'Art dc FEjin'/rie-OricnL Jd. ItC-ltT. and Ft'iiollosa. \()I. IT. p. 138. 
For the snnii' (|ualit\ ot \i(>h‘n(i* see ’’(iods of the thunder and thu <torni,*’ a foidiriir 
ser(‘en i»> Korin in tlu‘ dOkimaw a collet tion, in Ne/ec/o/ . . . , I \ . C7. Ft)r Korin’s 
^^ork as a ^\hole set* tht* splendid alhiirn: S^’lerled M<Lslerfneres hy Rurin and Kenzdn 
{'l'r)k>o. puhhsht'd the Kokka Puhli^hini: ( 'onipan> ; S(‘ii<‘hi ^Risfer- 

fiitres selerted front the hhrin Sclinttl 'Tok\o, !<)! I ; aUo ^ ttne No»:iichi: Knnn 'Utaa). 

St't* alstj Ft'uollosa, \ oh 1 F p \7'2. Selevfcd fielicii . . ,\\11.3T dt'er in aiitunin U 
III, 38 I nionkeNsU and. in anot ht'i’ st \h*. t ht' ^n’t*at laiid''Ca[)e — w ith nionke\s. of ft)urse 
— in tlie Date collection, Seleclt'd Relics . . . , IX, 31, 
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107)/ Even after him there were still noble landscape-painters in 
Japan up to the eve of the Meiji revolution, such a^ Bii^on ( 1716— 
83)/ Buzen 11734—1806). and Buncho 11763-1812). who 'suc- 
ceeded in rendering. Avith no less power and delicacy than their 
predeces5ors. poignant impre->ions of night and mi^t. of paths and 
hamlets at the water's edge (Fig. 108). or trails of vapour half-Avay 
up a mountain side ( Fig. 109 )." But for a long time pa^t public taste 
had tui'ued away from these academic Mibject? toward^ the popular 
school of Lkiyo-e. 

Here again we may trace the influence of China. A great part of 
Ming and Ch'ing painting is taken up Avith portraits of young girls 
or courtesans in full ceremonial drc'^^ or amorou^ undress ( of. Vol- 
ume III. Fig. 261-263 and Fig. 110 and 111 of the present volume). 
Japan under the Tokugawas saAV the development of a similar art. 
Avhich Avas encouraged by the easy life of Yedo. Painting properlv so 
called delighted in scenes of cAcryday life or the intimate life of 
Avomen, Avhom it observed in their innumerable domestic occupations 
or glorified in their elegance (Fig. 112-115), But thi- iieAV tvpe of 
art found expression above all in the print.' 


The artists Avho produced the popular prints so much despised by 
modern aesthetes had none the le^s learnt to draAv in the be-'t of 
schooH. ' This form of art could claim tlie sanction of such a name 

^ Selected iielics . . . . I\ , 32. We rna> note that ()k\o too w adeett^d h\ loiropean 
inthierKTN. ( f. hdissrev*'; notice of K\jroda's hook in Hej'ue des (iris (ismtiqueiy. \. 1, .30 
(I020i. See the extraordinaPN “ TlnnKler-stoian ’ h\ Okso, alreadv no niiieh in tho 
Kuropt'au ''t>le, now in tht' hhinian-in Temple, Vli-i-dera, Omi. leprinhieed in Selected 
Helws . . . , 1 30, e, and ( >k\o*N ntiow etfeetN reproduced in No. 303 lAniruNt 

1913); Kur<jda (ienji: Occidenbil Injluences In the Jdpanese Piclure 'Tdk>r). 1921'. 

- See hokkti. No. 471 f Ft'hruary 1030 , 

^ Se(* the Fuji, a kakemono h\ Hiimhd Tani, helon^driir to Mr. I akeo HaM‘>^i\\a, 
reproduced in kdkkd. No. 1.37 i December !02o’. PI. [. 

^ In (‘ormexion Nsith the subject of Japanesr prints, maN I ofice more |)oint out what 
a losN OrientaliNTu has -utfered in th** person of Hene Trirupiet, tlud \\ond(Tfull\ able 
art-critic who lo>.t Iun lil’e in the (ireat War in 1913. 

\n intiTCNtifi^' siibJtM t, wliii h until rt'centK liad not been Millif ieni 1> Ntudied istliat 
of the rt'IatioriN l>elween the Japanese print and the popular ( hincNt* print. A ^n>od stud\ 




Kuriivoshi. monk Nichirrn in IIk* snow, 
- \ evvr voUvciiot]. Pfto/o, LnnK’pcc 
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as that of Matabei Iwasa (1568-1650). a free lance of Japanese 
paiiiting ^vho. after pa’^sing through the academic schools of Tosa 
and Kano, turned in the end to that of the Lkiyo-ed As a matter of 
fact, he ^\a- the nia>ter of Idiikawa Moronohu. who died in 1694 and 
was the founder of the popular art of wood-engraving. 5Ioronobu 
made drawings and engraving- of the daily occupation> of women, 
or their walk- beneath the blossoming trees. He followed them into 
their home life and left a permanent record of their gestures at every 
hour of the dav. And -ince he knew that the people whom he loved 
needed dreams and romance, he delighted in creating epic visions 
sinli as his dazzling cavalcades of Amazons (Fig. 116).' 

Kaiget-ud(5. or. rather, the Kaigetsudos, whose school flourished 
from about 1707 to 171 k preferred large portraits of separate cour- 
te-ans in bumptuou- attire to 5Ioronol)u"- group> (Fig. 117 ). and this 
source of in -pi rat ion wa- to dominate the popular prints for a cen- 
turv to come. Scenes from the life of the courtesan- of the 5 odiiwara. 
or ’’Green Hou-e-" — the name popularlv given to the courte-ans' 
quarter — were to !)Pe()me more and more numerous, and Torii 
Kivonobu ( 1664—1729) \\a^ to add portrait- of famou- actors. 

Up to tlii^ time the print- had been iti black and white only, with 


of thi- point is to hr t’ounfl in Prnfe-'sor Shidziiyn Fnjiknkr's “Hrlation hrtwrrn tlir 
JapaiK’-r t.ki>o-r Colour-prints and thr CTiinr'sL' Colour-prints, ’ in hokka, No, 
(Frhrnarv 

1 Sou ’’Portrait of Matalxd Iwa-a and Uecords auu'rrnin^ liini,” in Kftkka. \\ \ I, 
No. X ii^ni-t'SoptrnihtT P)15i. W (‘ ma\ notr, ho\\r\(T, that ProtV>.s()r jS<“ii) hi 

Taki, in a r<’ruarkahlr studv. drnirs that, a- is y^riKTalh assrrt*'i}. Matahri was tht' 
ori^dnator of t ho " \ ul^/ar '.ohool or I kiyo-o As tho orninont proiVssor j)oints out. not 
onl\ dirl Matalx'i al\\a\s rornain iiiihuod witti tho aoadornic spirit ol thoT'osa school, hut 
ho rornainod faithful to ari'.toorat u' suhioct- and hi-torir and olavvi< Ihoinos, as is shown, 
lor oxarnplo. h\ his mtooti of tlio Ifriji Morifxiahiri in iVirn'o Mori Motoaki’s col!o(‘tion. 
Most of tho paintinjz- in tho popular -tslc which arc attiihiitod to him arc false. Sot* 
Soiiohi Taki: ' Fho ( Tiaractori-t ics of Matahoi Iwa-aN drawini;^," in Rakkn, No. l.SO 
(May 1928. 

“ Soo ,1. Kurth: F>/V Prirnih’rrn dps- J<ifK(fihft!:srhrnfN '1922', id.. Mdsierpippps of 
Japoopsp WooiJrufs from Moronohu lo Ifiroshii/p 1021'. F nuinpl’ Prlrnifivp Japnopse 
Woodrnf'^: \ ionior and Inada. ffoninohii horiii'^aj ar}</ Sfmnsftd. psfampps jtiponaisps 
expospes fill Ma.s'P€ des Arts (Ipponiiifs en jonvier, IlPO, with prtd'acr h> H. Kooelilin : 19It) . 
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at most a timid essay at colouring by hand. But towards 1742 the 
discovery of the process of priiiting from several Idock^ charged with 
different colours gave rise to a more living art. tlie first master of which 
was Masanohii. who died about 1761. With Wa^anobu colour-printing 
showed itself already master, not only of its technirjue. l)ut also of its 
Avhole repertoire of subjects: actors, popular heroes, legendary scenes, 
and, above all. the occupations of the women in the " Green Houses.*’ 



F TGT T^r 1 58 b 
ftirovhiire Fi>h. 
— \ ever colJerfion 


The life of elegance whicli they represent is obviously not innocent of 
a certain crude luxur\ ; but we may none the less take a pleasure in 
all these figures of the courte^au^ of ^ edo, witli tlieir decorative poses, 
full of a fallacious ingenuousness and a discreetly erotic ^iigge^tion. 
In thi^ connexion we may mention Toyonol)u |1711— and his 
three gei4ui- ])ersonifving tlie wind- of -pring. -ummer. and autumn, 
willi light but sumptuous lluttering tobc-. di-clo-ing their long legs, 
who-e seeming thinne-s but a delicate gracility’ ( cf. Fig. 118j. 

1 [\ A. {.(‘[iioi-iic. L' Eslarfipe IM. 8. p. 37. 
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There the same charm in the bathing girls of Kiyomitsii ( 1733 — 
85). plump and delicate, ^vith the kimono -lipping from their 
rounded shoulder-.' or in tho-e of Kiyohiro I who died in 1776 ). who 
seem more modest — though perhaps merely for the reason that their 
immodesty is more naive." 

Polychrome colour-printing triumphed completely with Harunohu, 
who was born about 1730 and died in 1770 — a very great artist and 
the earliest of the great poetic interpreter^ of Japane-e womanhood.' 
Though dainty almost to the point of over-refinement, his talent none 
the less pos<es-es great charm and sweetness. The Vever collection 
possesses excellent states of his prints ^ — -for instance, the one show- 
ing women looking out at the snow ( Fig. 119 ). with its delicate feel- 
ing. or that of women \va>hing their hair, with its mide figures, at 
once full and gracile ( Fig. 120) : and. above all. the one reproduced 
as Fig. 121 — a study in black, grey, white, and pink of a couple in 
the snow, with its light flakes loading the trees and deadening their 
footsteps on the ground; the ground is white beneath a grev skv. and 
the figure-, hooded and tdegantly sentimental, lend the whole scene 
a delightful feelitig of intimacy. 

Koriusai. a pu])il of Harunolnrs. who was at the height of Ids 
artistic activity between about 1770 and 1780. acided a strong talent 
for animal -drawing to his ma-ttny as a colouri-t. The -uniptuou- 
robe- of hi> courte-ans (Fig. 122). and hi- coek> with brilliant plum- 
age. or faleotis atta(*king pheasant- (Fig. 123). alike reveal a re- 
markable ,-en-(‘ of decorative" cftect. 

Kat-ugawa Shun-hd (1726—92) ha- painted powerful portraits of 
actor- and wrestler-, in which hi- vigour make- him a forerunner 
of Sharaku. Sbim-bd had a- hi- pupil Shunehd. 

Kiehi/aemon Shunehd ( e. 1780-1800) ha- left figures of women 

’ \\ Norfi St'idlil/. Thr jiifxinisrhr F<irhcnfi(>hs( hniff. 'Uans. I.t'tnoiMU'. Fijr. 

p. ")() 

- Tlii<] . Fitr. trails l.^'inoisrir, FIl". In. [> 5oi. 

" J. Kiirtti: Suzuki Huruunhu 
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with harmonious lines and a calm and noble expre-ion. smoking at 
the water's edge (Fig. 124). enjoying the plea-nre^ of boating, or 
talking on some poetical terrace in a spring garden.’ These are not 
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the plump young girl- (d' 4Ia--anohii or Tovonohu. hut ival women, 
with some affinity to our Western canon- of female lieauti. and hodic- 

1 1- \ I rm.ii-n.' -ax- Slum, hr, ua- pcrlia,,- a liltlr nuirh in-pinal t.> Ki- 

Nonafia; v-l he ha> a .-(,rt ef liar-hnc--^ ,,f line "hirh uiu-t tic ttir hcrita-a „t hi- ina-UT 

Shunsho. 
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tluit already show a tendency to elongation (Fig. 121). The best of 
Shunrhd*'- work' approximate (lonely to tho^e of Kiyonaga (Fig. 
125). 

Buncho (Tppit^U'ai. who probably died about 1796) worked with 
Shundio and Shiinehu and ha^ left ii' figures inspired by the same 
themes, but softer and more feminine. 

The Japane'C colour-print leached it- liighest level with Torii Ki- 
yonaga ( 1742—1813 or 1815 ). in who^e sen^e of beauty nothing sur- 
vive'- that is conventional, trifling, or childish: on the contrary, it 
ac([uire' a new l)readth ami ordered arrangement.^ \o other master of 
popular Japanese art has so much affinity with European canons of 
art. ithout sacrificing any of the eharm of Nippon, he restored the 
normal proportion' of the body. Curiou'ly enough, in an artist of that 

vulgar 'ehool which cultured Japanese, whether art-critic' or ama- 
teur'. 4iow ihenwelve' unwilling to appreciate without con'iderable 
re'crvatiou'. hi' figures have a tranquil dignity reminding one of 
Greek art. Thi' 'ane and harmonious realism extends to the netting as 
well : tlu* (‘aim atmosphere of the surrounding' is a complement to the 
moral 'crenity of the figures, so that Kiytjiiaga's women rise above the 
daintv charm of other ma'ters and achieve a classic ipialitv akin 
to the (vinons of BfMiai"ance Italy (Fig. 127. 131. etc.). \\ itncs' th<‘ 
voung mother preparing for her toilet while another woman plavs 
w illi her l)al)v. from the "" series of broadsheets "" ( Fig. 128). Another 
aiiinity between Kiyonaga and the Italian' lies in the fact that, like 
thi'in. lit' under'tand^ the art of compo'ilion on a large scale, of scenes 
w itli an ord(*red das'ie arrangement. In this connexion we need only 
mention th(‘ ct'hl)rat(‘d '(’cne on the terrace of a tea-hoU'C looking out 
ovta* the bay of Shinagawa. with the delightful attitude' of th(‘ women 
in th(‘ for(‘ground. and. in the hackground. a widt' outlook over a 

^ Srr \ iL'iiirr and Inada: k fiiinrhn. Sfuirakii. h'sfamprs 

(111 Uc.svVf/r.s- \r(s (irruralijs en jdnrier. !Uli, wWh prrfarc !•> H Korrhlin ; Pari', 1911 ). 
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shore swept by the sea^\illd and bathed in the quivering light which 
plays over marine horizon- < Fig. 132). Or. again. \ve have another 
terrace looking over the -ea. with a charming study of the hack 
view' of a woman leaning o\er the l)alu-trade (Fig. 130. 131). Xo 
less remarkable for the grouping of it^ figures is the ’‘Landing on 
tlie Quay of the Sumida. from which we reproduce the fragment 
often incorrectly called "The Farewell'*' (Fig. 129). 



F I r. T * n T’ 1 h 1 

Him-hifre. Mnoriliirht ovrr thr of "rnkaninvu. 

— I erpr rnllfijim. Pitaio, Pirof 

Rut in Kiyonaga ^ve hav(' to takt^ int<') ac(a:)unt not orilv tlii- cla-^ic 
conception of beauty atid fetding for rnsrmblr, l)nl al-o tli(‘ (|ualiti<"^ 
proper to lii- own country and age. However cla<-i(' Id- -pirit may 
seem to u^, no other arti-E ha- so well imder-tood the -ecr('t of the 
chaini of \ip])on. \\ ilhoul -eeking after any of tlie -uhtle or daintv 
effect^ which (mehant us in the later ma-ter-, he achitwe- poetrv of a 
suave and pervasive cliarm. Hi- fa-ciiiation i- inexhaii>tihle — a>. 
for instance, in Ids print of ’’Young Girl- Fixing Poems to the Rio-- 
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soming Trees in Spring/* in which everything is liathed in a pale- 
golden light with which the shades of the objects represented, rang- 
ing from pale yellow to deep red. form a delicate harmony. The 
choice of the 4iades of colour would alone suffice to make thi^ scene 
immortal, even without the poetic charm of the garden which forms 
it^ -etting. the grace of the attitudes, and the subdued richne« of the 
fabric^. It shows no trace of over-refinement or of clever artifices due 
‘-olelv to technical skill. The sumptuoume'^s of the decorative effect 
i:? kept within discreet bounds; no detail monopolizes attention to the 
detriment of the whole — in fact, the very soul of the painter has 
pas-ed into his work. Another print that is a real poem i^ that of 
’’ Young Women Cro-^sing the Sumida in the Ferry-boat/’ an excellent 
state of which is to be found in the Vever collection; or. again, the 
various scenes of ‘’Boating on the Sumida,’* or ‘‘Girls on the Sea- 
shore.** in wliich we do not know wliat to admire mo>t — the suavity 
of the colour, the vonthfulness of the attitude-^, or the luminous at- 
mosphere in which the land'^cape is bathed. Or what are we to say of 
hi^ jovous fe-tivaG in temple^, in which he created a genre copied by 
all his successors; or of many other episodes of feminine life, in 
which we see the ^ame woman, with her nol)le line^'. placed in a 
setting full of charm and conceived in accordance with a canon of 
beautv which is truly universal? 

It is not surprising, then, that Kiyonaga dioiild be so favoural)ly 
judged in I]iirope. for no other of the great Japane-e engravers ap- 
proximated so (do-^elv to our e->tern canon*^ of art. ’’ The line>.** 
writer Fenollo^a. ‘' are more harmonious than Rottit^elli. more ^uave 
and flowing than Greek painting, and indeed '^uggC'-titig . . . even 
Greek ‘-culpture.*' ^ Or again, to (jiiote 1\L Toui^ Aubert. ’"The air 
of gaiety, youth, and grace in Kiyonaga*s print-, and the -erenity 
maintained by hi- heroine-, awaken inemorie- of the life of anti([uity: 
women at their toilet. >(‘ene- of ban<pietiug or the dati(‘e, love-scenes, 


1 Op. cit.. IP 195. 
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youths and courtesans ^uch a^' those wliom the Athenian paintei> 
traced in black lines on the white background^ of their lecythi ^ 

( cf. Fig. 135 ) . The fact that an obstinate ^orial and literary prejudice 
forbids Japanese critics of the present day to admire the masters of 
the Lkivo-e without reservation is immaterial. It would be an odd 
piece of unoriginal snobbery on our part to consider ourselves bound 
to concur in this ostracism. 

Sharaku at least stands to some extent outside this prejudice, for 
the reason that, throughout his whole career — which i'^. moreover, 
very little known, though his best work mav be placed about 1789 
and 1800 — he devoted himself to painting the most famous actors of 
Ills dav — always a very popular theme in Japan. iMoreover. we may 
recognize the power and amazing psvcliological violence exprc'-sed 
in the faces of SharakiFs actors, in Avhich the popular print uncon- 
sciously goes back to the great tradition of the portraits of the Zen 
ascetics (Fig. 136 and 59—61 ).' 

^ ith L tamaro ( 1754—1806) a new' manner makes its appearance.’ 
Kivonaga, while devoting himself in the first place to the feminine 
form, had chiefly admired beauty of line and rhythmical licauty of 
pose in woman; ljut T tamaro painted the Japanese Avoman for her 
own sake, from the p<Aint of view' not only of an artist, l)ut of a lover. 
An intimate of the Green Houses.'" of which he liecaime the licensed 
painter, he lived at a time wlien the courtesans of Nippon were at the 
height of their influence, forming, so to speak, a sort of priesthood of 
art in the soilety of Yedo. It was such courtesans as these, themselves 
more or less (ailtured and. at atiy rate, tlie inspirtu's of the greatest 
writers, upon whom Utamaro attended as adorer, confidatit. and 
friend at everv stage of their existence, whether in the artificial tm- 

^ L. \.uhrv{ ’ Les (h’ jafxmdise, ]). 

- S(‘t‘ J Kurth: Shartikii 1^)22 

’ S(*t* J Kurlli: Uhurmro ilOOT : ^ urir Nofruchi: [ tarmiro i n>2rv : Vi^znicr nini Inada. 
I idfiutnK hjs((irt}f>fs <!U des Arts dccundijs eri jdfivier, IU12, vsith 

prctare b\ Ra>muiicl (Paris, 1912 i. 
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chantment of tlieir outward iife or in the charm of their intimacy 
(Fig. 137—139). In thi- re-pect (“ertain of In'- portrait^ of great cour- 
tesaii< are of priceless value as -ocial document^. a> well a-? works of 
dazzling sumptuou^ne'^^ and decorative magnificence. And similarly 
the -et< of prints devoted bv Utamaro to the ^ame theme — >iich a- 
the ” Courtesan^ and Geidias compared to Flowers/’ the Twelve 
Hours at the ^ odiiwara/' the Events of the 1 ear in the Green 
Houses/’ or the erotic series such a^ the pillow-p(jein^U or ** fallen 
flowers ” — give him a place as accredited exponent of the a moron 
my^terie^^ understood in Japan. 

Like Kiyonaga, Ltamaro loved to paint the Japanese courtesan 
in the triumphant setting of great festivaU or pleasure parties: hut 
the latter was equipped for the reproduction of -uch ;*cene< with a 
more direct faculty of observation, a more popidar vigour, and. in 
spite of the increasing deformation of the physical types which was 
becoming a convention, a greater realism in ensemble compositions. 
Kiyonaga and Shunchd were more reseixed. and painted, as a rule, 
only groups. But L tamaro had an eye for the crowd and. as a friend 
of the people, I'egarded it witli an amused and sympathetic glan(‘e. 
There is. however, no vidgarity in his work, even in his scenes of 
popular life. His crowds move in the same settiiig as his gi oups - — 
the enchanted setting of a f*ourt of love or a ^ enetian festival. For 
Ltamaro is an exquisite colourist, almost decadent in his rtTnenient. 
To recognize his virtuosity in this res])ect. we need only lecall such 
])i’ints as those of which the ^ ever collection possesst*^ good states: 
for instance. Ids A oung GirU Gatheiing AIulherr\ -leaves.*' h\^ 
” ofnen Strolling under the Blossoming Gher'ry-trees.** his Fes- 
tival on the Snmida by \ight. near the Rydgoku Bridge.'* In tlie last- 
named })rint wonum and ddldren are sauntering indolentlv along the 
shore of the river, silhouetted against tlie dark water, whidi is 
hounded in the distanct^ by a procession of innumeralde junks. But \he 
masterpiece of Ltamaro as a colourist is. perhaps, the print of 
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omen on the Great Bridge ol the Sitinida. oti a Summer Evening/'* 
a fine ^tate of which i^ to Ije found in the Mu^de de- Art< Decoratif--. 
Paris ^ — -an amu-ing (*rowd dre->ed in \ iolet. l)la(*k. ^el]ow. and 
green, with a touch of red — a crowd of mousmes and gei-has on 
holiday, in an enchanted setting. 

Ltamaro's voluptuous and caressing hrush at first attempted more 
than to portray Japanese womanhood in accordance with the tradi- 
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tional type made iashionahle hy the -chool of Kiyonaga. Hut soon 
he took this idol of his life and art and tran-tornuMl licr into an 
unreal l)eing. fashioned entirely according to his caprice, half flower, 
half huttcrfly. like a figure in a dream.’ The forju of his h(‘roines 

1 'sj.t* •• V lu‘aul\ in >urnniri/‘ \)\ T tamaro. in tin* alhuni Thirlv 

Masferftieces of Modern Jofxine.'^e Pirforinl -irf, T(jkufjau'(i Period, oditrd t)\ Kanruku 
Kubota (TokNiT), Sliirnbi XVium. 1923 j. 
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sway^ and hend^ into a great Howerdike cairve; the face becomes coii- 
ventionallv elongated, and i< lent an added touch of ^trangene>s hy 
the double line indicating the half-clo:?ed eye^ and the two tiny petal- 
like lips. This disproportionate and almost hieratic elongation of 
both face and body cannot fail to produce an impression of aristo- 
cratic elegance, to which the Japanese are even more keenly sensitive 
than we are, Xone the less, whatever may be said to the contrary, this 
'-econd manner of Ltainaro's. in Avhich he shows himself an aesthete 
and a >ymboli-t - — though also, perhaps, an artist in a hurry — 
mark^ a real decadence, e'-pecially when compared witli the sane and 
balanced art of Kiyonaga. 

Like I tamaro. hi- contemporary Ei-hi (Yeishi) (1764—1829) 
painted almost exclu-ively the Japane-e courtesan. He, too, regarded 
her -ome^\hat in the light of a legendary prince-s. whose measured 
and at time- stiff grace fascinates us by its reserve. The Vever collec- 
tion po--e--e- ceiTaiu print> of courte-an> l)y Ei-hi. with a dark, 
neutral-tinted background, ^shich pos-es- the naive and supple dis- 
tinction of BotticelliY Bella Simonetta. witli the addition of a wealth 
of '-oft-hued fabric^ which is a fca'^t to the eye I Fig. 1 13). His qiiali- 
tie> a.- a colouri-t are likewise to be found in his print of a ‘‘ Seated 
young woman, holding a goblet of sake, w ith the attributes of for- 
tune '' < torloi-e- ) ; the jet-blacL hair, in which are stuck some gold 
pin-, -ets off the pale, sweet oval of her face: the robe, of a subdued 
tone of beige. harmoiiize> with the cream l)ackground and forms a 
perfect -ymphony of colour with the hrowni-h-red flowers. In -pite 
of the di-tance whicli -eparates the tw o countries, it has something of 
the spirit of lli(‘ Frendi eighteenth (*entury. And. la^^tlv. in his '* Tea- 
hou-e.- on tin* bank- of the Sumida " Ei^hi -hows a skill iti the treat- 
ment of group- wortlu of Kiyonaga liim-elf. With Eidii <hould l)e 
mentiomal his two pupiL Ei-ho ( A ei^-ho ) . who ha^ left us a very touch- 
ing head of a woman (Fig. 144 I. and Eiri (Yeiri). one of who>e 
silhouette-, full f)f youth, freshne-s and lightness, I am allowed to 
reproduce here by Aloiibieur Vever (Fig. 145). 
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We now come to Hokusai ( 1760-1849) , the head of the realistic 
school, the old man mad with drawing/' who is con^idered in 
Europe, though not in Japan, to he one of the masters of art of all 
ages or countries/ ^ e may at once admit all hi- fault-. He care- noth- 
ing for the traditional calligraphic '^tyle or elegance of costume. He 
is undeniably lacking in distinction of mind, atid hi- colour, too. is 
vulgar — fault- which cause him to he regarded hv Japanese art- 
critics as no better than a de-igner of picture po-tcards or cheap 
chromolithographs. But when all i- said and done, he remains a de- 
signer of incomparable power and skill. His variety and productive- 
ness are positivelv prodigious: the monograph- on the subject enu- 
merate no le-s than a hundred and fiftv-nine works from hi- hand, 
produced during more than ^ixty-two year- of uninterrupted work. 

Lnlike his predecessor-. Hoku-ai did not confine him-elf excliu 
sively to painting women aiid ac'tor-. but w a- the fir-t to introduce the 
realistic landscape,'’ peopled by animated crowds alive with a 
varied, stirring, ever changing movement. He thu- -et- out t(^ interpret 
the whole of Japane-e life and everv -ide of nature a- seen in Japan, 
witli a touch full of -ly humour. whi(*}n whate\er tlie puri-t< max' 
pretend, is never devoid of charm: boating— cene- on water rippling 
among reeds and Avater-lilie-. and boatmen with l)ri-k. elegaiit ges- 
tures in the foreground, or wa-herNvonien kneeling on the brink of a 
river, the vigorou- movement- of wlio-e huml)le calling is clothed 
with grace bv a rising tnoon wdiich (‘a-t- a haze over the wJiole -cene. 
dim- the ro^y tone-, and lends the grtam- a faded hue (Fig. 1 17) : or 
the Japanese poet ^akainaro (*a-t by a -torm on the coa-t of (Jiina 
and dreaming of hi- own country before a -ca flooded with bright- 
ness, in wdiich floats a wooded island bathed w ith light by the ri-ing 
moon (Fig. 1 18). Tlum we liave inimitable '-cenes of s(|ualls of wind, 
-uch as that in the -eventh volume of the -la-hed l)y slanting 

line< of rain, or that in the twelfth volume of the Maiifma. with its 

1 ^ one Hokiisui . \ iirni*'r, Jran Ij'bel. and Inada: (Jtoki, 

Tlokusai e.s'fufnpes uu \/c.svV f/ev 4r/.s* Dcrnnif ifs ert Janvier //>/.?, with 

prt‘fact‘ by iUiyniorid Kocchliii I^ari-, ]913>: H. tojillon: Ifoknnsai Paris, I^IV. 
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^^hirl of dead lea\e-: all of the^e coiitaiii hent, di-trac‘ted figure", in 
which Hokusai "ci/C" the abrupt gesture, the comical di"tre<", or the 
ab"urd angle of a wind-blown garment, in ^cene" of everyday life 
turned to caricature by the gestures of ^iirpri^e. 

For he possesses the "ccret of gesture — whether of the man in the 
street or of the man pursuing a huml)le calling, the artisan in hi-^ 
workshop, the "hopkceper in hi'^ store, the fidierman putting on a 
fresh hook or drawing it out of the fiHfs mouth, the cooper raising 
hi" mallet — ^ a" in the print of Fuji ^een from Fujimigahara in 
Awari — the fi"herman pulling in his nets ( Fig. 152 ), the sawyer in 
hi- saw-pit. the black-mith hammering the glowing metal, the baker''^ 
apprentice spoiling the rice-cake. or. lastly, the lazy writer stretching 
hi- arms before the page that he has begun, by a round window 
through which, ri-ing above a fir-wood skirted by a long string of 
biiTF in flight, Fuji raise- it- ."iimmit above the mists into the bright 
light. 

Hokusai's fame in Europe re-ts above all on his Thirty-six ^ iews 
of Fuji," round ^\hi<.li he ha- giouped every a>pect of Japanese life 
and the Japaiie-e eoimtry--ide. Here we luue a glimpse of Fuji from 
near Kamagawa. framed by a In'eaking wave with its curling crest, 
with boat- ri-iiig and falling on the tO""ing water. The wave i- alive 
with a mv-teriou< and almo-t divine life, like some monstrous and 
iiTe"i"tible power, which makes a sport of the life of man. Strangely 
decked with white foam-flower- "cattered on the wind, it seems to 
melt into a cloud of litth‘ biid- ( F'ig. 153). Or. again, we have Fuji 
in high -ummer. seen against a sky barred w itli douds whidi trail 
tlieir long line- of vaporou- mi-t (Fig. 151): or Fuji -een acros- the 
i"land of T-ukuda. the hap])y i"land with it- hou-t^" lo"t in a tangle of 
greenery: the calm, smiling -ea. of a blue melting towanH the horizon 
into a white -lightly tondied with gold by the gleams of the -etting 
sun, gently wa"he" a wooded -hore whidi form" the nearest plane of 
Fuji itself, wliile round the i"land the heavily laden boats churn the 
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water into clioppy wave>. C)r we have a glimpse of Fuji in a similar 
lanJ'^cape. the *’ blue landscape of Fig. 151 : or of Fuji beneath the 
snow, which falls in great flakes, flecking the dark ^ky with it^ myriads 
of wdiite dots; or, conversely, of a passing convoy leaving the dark 
trace> of foot>teps on the mowy ground: or of Fuji seen through the 
cobwebby meshes of a fi'-herman*s net. through a spideFs web itself, 
or through a thick veil of reeds blurring the outline of a river-bank, 
while lumber-rafts float pa^t, and in the foreground two fi-hermen 
are sitting on pile^. one of them carefully baiting his hook, and the 
other ca^-ting his line with a light, sure movement, while a child, 
lounging on the light boom, leans over the water, and a bird glides 
over the surface of the w^ater looking for fish — a scene of silence 
and of reverie. Or. again, we have yet another Fuji, seen from the top 
of a hill near by. through a grove of bamboos. Avith long, grooved 
steni^ and drooping branches. Or the red Fuji, ^een against a skv 
streaked wuth c/n7z ’’-shaped clouds, with it> powerful decorative 
effect; a few streaks of snow still linger on the summit, while at the 
ba^e the dull red gradually fade^ into the dull green of a pine fore^t. 
And, la-^tly. we have Fuji in a storm, reproduced as Fig. 155. 

After the Fuji >erie^ we have the equally popular one of the 
bridge^. Everyl)ody knows, for instance, the Bridge with the eight 
bends '' or ” Bridge of the irises (Fig. 150). Such works as the-;e 
are far removed, it is true, from the delicate, vaporous landscape^ of 
a Soami or an Okyo. a\ ith their vague, dreamlike (juality. for their 
view^ of things is ‘Sometimes conventional and sometime^ crude; at 
time^ they represent mi^t^ and clouds ’Mike the finger^ of a glove'"; 
at time-« they are almost photographically exact panorama^ of real 
scenes ('Fig. 149). But there is no rea-on A\hy thi- >hould make us 
decry the-e anecalotal ^cene<. de])icted with ^udi an amusing tomli. 
and with an exoti(‘ flavour whitli Ave find -o diverting. F[okii^ai'< 
AvaterfalB. like the bridge^, have an exqui-^itelA Japane-e (jualitv and 
a feeling for nature Avhich belongs to all age<. We mav single out at 
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random the cascade of Yoro. with its foaming waters turning from 
blue to white and breaking in spray like dust among the green trees 
whose foot is veiled in the vapours ri-ing from the w'aterfalk while 
on the left the river subsides into tranquillity and flows on its way, 
and on the right the foreground indicated l)y a hut with a few spec- 
tator-^: or. again, the W aterfall of Kirifuri.'" seen through the 
undergrowth of a charming wood; the aterfall of Amida in 
Kiro.*' which is the most popular of all; the cascade of Rdhen: and. 
lastly. the poet Rihaku meditating before a cascade — one of the 
ma^terY noblest works. 

e canimt take leave of Hokusai w ithout mentioning the boating- 
^cene reproduced as Fig. 146. in which the young girl is poling the 
boat along with a graceful, sweeping stroke, which points to a feeling 
for feminine grace not unworthy of Shuncho. Kiyonaga, or L tamaro 
in thi- master of power and movement. 

^ ery contradictory opinions of Hokusai have been expressed in 
Europe. In the Goncourt brothers' da\. when the age of Se>^}]U was 
a> yet unknown, he stood as the sole representative of Japan. It was 
in vain lor the Japanese to -'mile at the spectacle of Europe nii>taking 
what thev regarded as cheap, inartistic work for the great art of 
their country, and picking out as the most representative of their en- 
gravers an artist "" lacking in distinction," whose skill in draw ing 
could not hide his deficiencies as a coloiiri-t. It was almost as if 
Teniers had been chosen as typical of the art of Flanders instead of 
Ruhen^ or ^ an Dyck. Nowadays we have perhaps gone too far in 
the reaction against our early admiration. The veto of Japanese 
a^'-thete.- (*annot be binding upon us. and purely we may emancipate 
our-^elves from fa-hions in art. whether the-*e ('onsist in undervaluing 
or in o\ ei-('^limating a great artist. Let Us frankly admit that, what- 
ever \ iew mav be held of his position in Japanese or in universal art, 
Hoku-ai remains one of tlie mo-t pow'erful de'-igner- and delineators 
of animated scenes of all time. 
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There another name directly a-^ociated with that of Hokii-ai — 
that of Ei-en ( 1790-1818 ), 

Another school. Ashich. though of set'ondaiy importance, i^ hv no 
mean- to he de-pi-ed. i'=^ that of the I tagawa-. founded hv Tovoharu 
(1733—1811) and Toyohiro (1773—1828). \\ e need mention onlv 
the latter’- Evening hell- at \ eno ( I yeno in which the ground i- 
already bathed in tw ilight, while long hands of ro-y vapour, treated 
like the fingers of a glove.” float in a pale ^ky and veil the top- of 
the pine-tree-, beneath which group- of people -tandiiig round the 
temple are li-tening to the hell- of the Buddhi-t church: in -pite of 
the coinentional de-ign. the land-cape i- -teeped in an ethereal pea(*e. 
Toyokuni ( 1769—1825 ) . w ho belonged to the '^ame group, i- a -econd 
Etaniaro, who. in-tead of that arti-tA ex(.‘e--ively elongated feminine 
type^. depict^ women ^vith mom rounded coiitour-. in the manner of 
Hoku-ai. a-, for in-tance. in hi>- charming young woman at her toilet 
I Fig. 156). The Ae\er collection al-(j contain- admirable -tate^ of 
hi- very fine triptych " Courte-an- and maid-ervant^ rolling a ^now- 
hall.” and another print repre-enting two young women w itli kimono.- 
slipping Irorn thei?’ plump shoulder-, almo-t revealing one of the 
hrca-t- — one of the mo-t volu])tuou- vi-ion- of the L kiyo-e -chool. 

Kuni-ada (1786—1865). wlio hegaji hv collahcjrating w itli Tovo- 
kuni. often draw - with a vigour worthy of Hoku-ai. a- in tlie >keLch 
of a hor-e reproduced a- Fig. 157. Kunivo-lii ( 1797-1861 ). a fellow - 
pupil of Kuni-a<la'-. ha- left u- [)ictu rt'-qiu* lamBcape-. -udi a- that 
of the monk Aichiren going off to meditate among the -now' (Fig. 
158): tlu^ ground i- covereMl witli -now. -till liglit and featherv. and 
ro-y in the glow of dawn, wliich i- breaking low down on the grey 
-ky: a ro-y tinge -teal- over the -ea on tlie liori/on ; in the foia^gioimd. 
to the lelt. a mountain ri-e- pre'*ipitnu-ly fmm the edge of the -ea. 
and at it- toot. clo-<‘ by the water-ide. hiiddh^- a fi-hing-village. a-leep 
heneath the -now: a -teeply >loping path can he -een amending the 
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mouiitaiu side, up wliicli the monk Xiehiren is climbing: i?looping in 
hi'^ ascent. Xichiren lia'^ reached the level of a snow-covered tree: 
snow is -till falling, flecking the grey and black -ky and the deep 
blue sea, and the monk - foot-tep- lea\e l)lack trair- in the pink aiid 



F 1 ( . I KL 1 f) 3 
Sriho. t.arulx-dpr. 
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grev mow. The whole -cenc breathe- a lunnan melancholv rather 
than a religion- emotion. 

A far greater figure i- Tliro-hige ( 17*^2-1058 ) — a- great, indeed, 
as Hoku>ai. with whom he i- often compared.^ M, Andre Lemoi-ne 
ha< well indicatt'd tlie dillVnmet' whieh -eparati'- them. lloku-ai 
had breathed fre-h life into ]and-ea])e-pa int ing. but lie wa- no 
colourist. Beside-, while interin’eting it in a more reali-tic ^pirit. he 

1 Set' Jiro Ilarada: llirushuje 
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had ahvays -een h through the medium of hi'^ romantic imagination, 
so that the fieiy vigour of his design overleaps the bounds of his land- 
scape- and introdiK'e- into them, a< it \\ere. a certain lyrical spirit 
which is bound to work a transformation in them. hat distinguishes 
Hiro-hige and sets him on a higher level than Hokusai in this genre 
i- his love of nature and his -incerity. which lend him an affinitv with 
a Corot or a Daubigny among European painters — not to speak of 
hi^ simplicity and the poetry which he knows how to draw from his 
subject in it-elf. without transforming it in anv way: and. above all. 
his power of sugge-ting atmo-phere. e no longer find in him precipi- 
tous rocks fantastically piled one upon another, or the violent, tor- 
mented a-pect of nature seen by Hokusai, crudely outlined against 
a hard sky: but wide views of sinuous foam-fringed coasts, whose 
elusive, undulating lines melt into the horizon with a mastery which 
is (jiiite novel; or blossoming trees reflected in a brook, or a smiling 
valley in which ne-tle a few yellow-roofed houses, or grev dimes, 
intei-ected by blue streamlet- — a new and idyllic Japan.'* ^ 

It would, llo^veve]•. be a mi-take to see in Hiroshige no more than 
a lover of the pictures([ue. As a matter of fact. he. too. was pro- 
digiou-ly romantic, living as vehenieiitly as Hokusai himself, and 
perha})s even more (^on-istently. It is. indeed, this consistent quality 
of his inspiration which makes hi- work liable to be disparaged by 
superfu'ial minds. The anecdoti(* side which ])laved so great a part in 
Hokusai now disappears or is, at any rate, lost in the general im- 
pres-ion. Hiro-hige*- figures are so much in keeping w ith their setting 
that the two form but a single whole — so much so that the figures 
seem to be nnu*ely one element in tlie setting, just as in Wagner’s 
orchestration the humaii voice ha- no more importance than that of 
a singl(‘ in-tiannent. 

Hany of Hiro-hige's land-ca()es art‘ po[)ular iti Euiope: his 
bridge- of the Sumida. or bridge- i!i the ot)en countrv. whether seen 

^ P. A. i^nnoiNno: L'Fsfampe japunnis'e i Paris: Lauraro). p. 138. 
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in the rain, in bright sunshine, at dawn, or at twilight; hi> view of 
Kiribatake or of the road to the sanctuary of Akiha, etc. One of the 
most famous is a moonlit land-cape which might have been composed 
by a reader of Shakspere or \ ictor Hugo: a road fringed by secular 
trees runs be>ide a river, glimpses of which can be seen through tall 
water-plants; the moonlight forms pools of light of unexpe(‘tedly 
geometrical shapes on the surface of the water; the sky is a little 
lighter in the middle, giving a phantom-like appearance to the sombre 
masses of the giant trunks: on the road travellers leading hor-es fol- 
low^ the incline and cros- the open space- bathed in light, only to 
plunge once more into the shadow. It i- a romantic landscape, -ugge-t- 
ing idea- of w^ater-sprite.-. wood-gnome-, and magic spelL- (Fig. 161). 

The -cenes mo>t freipiently rendered bv HiroHiige are impre-sions 
of the earth and sea as seen from above, in a bird'^-eve view. This 
may be seen in Fig. 160—163. in which, l)orne on the w ing- of -ome 
flock of w ild gee-e or bird of prey, we plunge down from the heavens 
towards the wide bays and rice- fields stretched out like a panorama 
far below our feet. We ha\'e an impre-^ion of fallitig giddilv down- 
w ards, of flight, space, and immensitv. 

This is, indeed, one of tlie favourite su])jects of Hiro-liige, wlio 
returned to it ince--ant]y iti all it- variation-: wild gee-e in full flight, 
-ilhouetted against the orb of the moon above scudding chuid-: an- 
other flight of wild geese on a moonlight night over the bav of Taka- 
nawa (Fig. 161): or wild gec-e over the mar-lies of Hanada. In 
another print we find an eagle ^ettliiig on a -now -covered ])ine-tree on 
a frosty night sparkling with -tar-: the pim'-needle-. (‘ovei*ed witli 
frost-cr\>tal-. and the plumage of tlie biid of prey are treat<'d with a 
sense of decorative eft('ct espial and even -u])e?-io]- to that of Ilokn-ai, 

W ith Hiro-hige the li-t of the great ma-ttU '^ of old Japati cofue^ to 
an end. while e\en lii- ttalinipiie reveal- a knowledge of Finopean 
perspective learnt bv the F kiyo-e -diool from the Dutdi traders at 
the ports. 
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The greatest Japane^ie sculptor of modern day> \va^ a simple 
joiner — or. rather, a master carpenter — Hidari Jingord (1591:- 
1634). Thi^ artisan of genius, who huilt and decorated the temple of 
leyasii at >.ikk(“) and decorated the Xishi Honganji at Kydto, as well 
a^ the great pierced friezes of the castle of ?sagoya, was indeed the 
Hokusai of sculpture. Beneath his mighty hand a whole world of 
fabulous existence w akes to life in w ood and runs over every surface 
of the building, from the doors and the friezes of the walls to the 
beams of the ceiling. First of all we have a luxuriant vegetation, bril- 
liantly decorative in its effect. Giant chrysanthemums, blossoming 
peach-trees, and plants of every sort twine and tangle, or fall into 
vast interwoven patterns of a more formal sort. Next a whole world 
of hearts and people, emerging from this floral profusion, seems to 
come to life in turn and spring forth from the panel to live a life of 
its own. ^e have here the breadth of fresco and the finish of minia- 
ture translated into terms of wood-carving. 

The tiny netsiikps, or bosses of wood or ivory, share in the same 
delicate yet powerful life. None hut the old ma-ters of Nuremberg 
have hollowed out the wood with such loving care. Thev are like so 
many fragments detached from the world of smarming life created 
by Jingoia"); and an intense animation and amazing power of action 
are concentrated w ithin their tiny limits. Some of them are studies of 
animals - — snails or gras^lioppers, mi(*e or rabbit-, so perfectlv beau- 
tiful in their sober, vigorous realism that the artists who carved them 
rank among the leading animahsciilptors of all time. But thi- realistic 
art i- also e— entially comic in spirit, full of wit. satire, and caricature. 
It catche- to the life, in a fleeting moment, a picturesejue feature, a 
comi(*al foreshortening, a grimace, or an ahsurditv. the di-torting 
effects of pa-sion. age. or a man’s profession. Ho-t of the figures 
on the nrt.sukrs in our collections might have walked out of a ])rint 
of Hokii'^ai lor the netsukr followed a (‘ourse of evolution par- 
allel with that of the print. It first appeared as a form suitable for 
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artistic treatment in the Genrokii period and reached its height in 
the middle of the eighteenth century in the hand^ of a dynasty of 
famous carvers — tliat of the Miwas, We may add that the greatest 
Japanese artists, such as Korin or Ritsuo. did not disdain to car\e 
netsukes.^ 

In the art of metal-chasing, the armour of the Hideyoshi period 
is' already more elegant than that of the ^liddle Age^. but that of the 
Tokugawa period in particular can vie ^vith any work of the Moslem 
East. The sabre-guards of the seventeenth century are the very fine-t 
of their kind. In this world of samurai, living for the bushidn alone, 
the beauty of this, the gentleman''s weapon, was of extreme impor- 
tance: so that sabre-guards became to Japan rather what ceramics 
were to China — a pretext, or sulijeet-matter. on which de-^ign and 
work in relief w'ere carried to the highest pitch of virtuo-ity. Many 
a sim])le sabre-guard of the seventeenth or eighteenth century bear^ 
a charming picture in miniature, a poem in little, which tempt'^ us to 
reverie. Indeed, the hi-tory of landscape, flower-painting, and animal 
art is iiu'omplete unless we exhibit side by side w ith the paiiiting^ the 
objects in cha-ed metal produced ])y worker-' in iron: but for this 
subject it must suffice to refer the reader to the fine studies of Dr. 
Poncetton.^ 

Finallv. in the seventeenth century ceramics, too. -hook itself free 
from it^ iinitation of Sino-Koi*ean dec{)ration. in the W(irk ot Ain-ei 
of Kvoto, the true creator of the national ceramic art. The pottery 
produced in Kvoto. Sat-'Uma, Owari. and Bizen carried this art to 
its highest point. 

1 Sr<‘ A. yefsiike. }'erSJich einer (icsrhicfife (hr jdpan isrher S('}uf:kunst 
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' For all that T ha\(‘ Imvm ahk' nim lN tn ^krt('h in outline in thi- -t-etiori, and rs- 
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While this exalted society ^vas flourishing in Japan, the ancient 
civilization- of the continent were falling into ruin, or had already 
done so. and India, China, and Persia were in course of forgetting 
their most noble -y>tems. At the far extremity of Asia insular Japan 
alone had pre.-erved the preciou- e-^ence of the old Ea-tern civiliza- 
tions. The great Tokugawa shoguns had been wise enough to keep 
their country by force in a salutary state of seclusion, which was one 
day to render possible the Meiji revival. Faced with the decadence of 
the Ea^t and the mercantili-m of the w'orld in general. Japan adopted 
the only po^-ible attitude — an aristocratic isolation, jealously and 
absolutely enforced. Thus alone in the whole of Asia she wa- able 
to e-cape denationalization. a> had happened once before, in the da\> 
of the Mongol menace. The chief merit of the shogunate of 1 edo was 
that it preserved all the treasures of Nippon intact till happier davs. 
Faced with the jo- tie and -tir of the re^^t of the world, the land of 
Amaterasu immured itself sternly and thus preserved it^ art. its 
gods, and its ^oul. 

If we wi-h to gra-p the secret of the hi-tory of Nippon, the Japane-e 
recommend us to make a pilgrimage to the sanctuary of levam at 
Nikko.^ lemit-u. the shogun who clo sed Japan, built thi^ tomb for liis 
ance-tor in 1617. Having walked up a long avenue of crvptomeria- 
and pa— ed the red lacquer bridge and the granite torii. the pilgrim 
enters the fore-t of pine-tree> which ha- grown up to old age with 
the -brine. Having pas'^ed througli the temple, in which are accumu- 
lated the rnarvel- of ^eventeentli-c'entury art, lie ascend- ])v a narrow' 
path through the wood to a tomb of a gi’andio-e siniplieitv. There, 
amid the -ilence of tlu^ giant cedars and the secular pine-tree-. rest< 
the creator of Ja])ane-e unity. The great -hogim w i-lied to -lee]) his 
last slec]) amid the -am^tity and my^ttaw of th(‘ inviolate mountain. 
Ju] )an -lurnbeied like him for two centurie- in the -eclusion of art. 
poetry, and expectation. W hen she emerged, voluntarily and wuth 

^ So(* n. (\ Hopp: The Temples <md Shrines of \ikkn ' 1891 ). 
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the trusty sword of the samurai in her hand, the potentates of Asia 
had disappeared one after the other: the various eulture< of the con- 
tinent — Persian. Indian, and Chinese — had completed the cycle of 
their evolution. Only Japan preserved her facultv of creation and self- 
renewal in both art and politics. Alone in the deserted Ea-t ^he still 
held herself upright.’ 

The genius of a Seiho — to quote but one name among the artists 
of today — still bears witness to the splendid continuity of her tra- 
ditions (Fig. 165)." 

^ ( )kakura Ivakiizo: Ideah of the EasL u'lth specuil reference to the art of Japan 1921 >. 

■’ For the Japanese schools ot‘ the prest^nt day, I reler the rt^ader in parti<-ulai to 
Proh^ssor Klisseev 's fine work La Peinture conteinporaine an Japan Paris: de Bom aid. 
1923'. with 81 plates: Professor . '^ashiro* Japanisclie \laterei <{er ( ie<jen}rart 1981 ■; 
and the collection ol’ the } ear-hook of Japanese Art Tdk\d: National Connnitlee on 
Intellectual ( 'o-operation of the Bea^ih^ of Nations, As->ociation of Japan . AKo Hirafuku 
n>asukiii: Aiihonydqica no shako ' Beyinninqs of Occidental Painting in Jajxuu iTr>k\o, 
19301. 


CHAPTER II 


Bengal, Nepal, Tibet 


SIGMFICAACE OF TIBET A\ CELT ERE 
AS CEARDIAA OF THE TRADITIOAS 
OF BEACxAL 

T he interest of Japanese civilization lies in showing us 
how a country e^-eiitially ])cr>onal. active, and aggre-'^ive in 
cliaractci*. like a ^ei'otid Greei'c situated at the far end of Asia, 
Ava^ hound to react to the influx of (diino-Bidian culture l>rought to it 
as the accompaniment of Buddhi*-m. Thi^ -«pectacle of one of tlie 
most intelligeiit people'^ of the earth receiving Greco-Cuddhi^t. In- 
dian. a!id Cliinc'-e art simultaneously, rapidly extra(“ting from them 
the higliest significance of whi(*li thev were capable, and. having, as it 
were, in this process divined and reconstituted for it" own benefit 
Helleni<‘. Hindu, and Taoist culture, assimilating and snrpas-ing its 
models and using them as the stepping-stone towards the leali/ation 
of its own genius in uninterrupted se(pience with all that had come 
to it from foreign souit^C". forms a remarkably instruct ivt‘ human 
experiment, one of the most iiiteiisely interesting in the whole of his- 
loiy. in that it was (‘arried out freely and without outride interfeience 
over a period of twelve cetituries. 

But another human experiment wais to take place under precisely 
opposite conditions. The same revelation of the Buddhist art" was to 
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Fig['R!: 16(> 

]\hi}irn-rg..nh> m anjii^n. 

— Iruliiin Miiseiirn 


F I (;t r 1 
\Ialirij)rat i'-ara 
— Lhinui Must'll 


For renturie»^ Vcitviiig wer(' to l)t" faillifully and '^cru- 

})iilou>lv lecapitulated l)y the arti-t< of Til)et. avIio prt'^erved them 
iinehanged with plou- eare that ^vhcn. in the nineteentli eentiny, 
their eountrv l)egan to he llirown open to our re-earelu>. we weie to 
find there intact, buried in the niotia^terie-. tlie tradition- of the mediae- 
val Buddhist art of the Ganges valley, the Pala art of Bengal. Xepa- 
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lese art. and. in (juite a secondary place. <pecimen^ derived from 
the Chine'^e -chool. 

It i^ ()]A it)U> that this phenomenon provide- u-. a< it were, with a 
mo-t valiiahle (.‘(anmentary upon the hi-tory of Buddhist art. So far 



F r ( ; I hi: 1 h 

T}h‘ TilrH T.ntr P.lhi scIkjoI. 

— Mn.sre (iuirnrf. Piroi 

the form- oi it \sho-e de\ elopnu'nt we have traced have been chieflv 
tho-e influenced hy Htdlenie {iiodel- or the -trietlv Gupta j-ehoolsd 
But our examination ha- not -o far included the continuation of Gupta 

^ See \ ol, 11 (jf tile present \\(jrk. 
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art in that of Bengal under the Pala ( 750-1U60) and Sena (1060- 
1202) dyna-tie-. The time ha- now come to fill thi- gap. and it is 
most -ati-la(‘tory to find that the Bengali sculpture and painting of 
the ITda and Sena period- — not to -peak of the art of Nepal, which 
, i-^^ derived from the-e — played an 

^ cvcle of evolution, a- follow-: in 

^ oliime II of the present work we 
ave -ho\\n how Buddhist India saw 
_ __ J the formation of two great -diool- 

FfGT'ni 170 of art. the first of which, that of 

Ihr troMTi IMrri, a'itti'tan -'tiUiKate. C" U - TV ♦ i- ■ 

... , j (Tandhara. A\as liKiian in religion 

— Md.str itininef. litivof doiKiiuni ^ 

only, lieing really Greek in work- 
man-hi]): while the -econd wa- a genuinely Indian -diool whidi 
ajipeared a- early a- the Alaiirya and Siniga periods and hlo-somed 
in the Ganges valley into the cla— ic Gupta ^tyle. The influence of 
the-e two -diooG -pread through half A-ia: fir-t, Gi eco-Buddhi-t and. 
later. Gupta art followed in the train of the Buddhist mi-sionarie- 
acro-- the wliole of what is now Chine-e Turkestan, as far as the 


r'lOT'ni 170 

I hr trrrrn IMrri, T'it>rtan -'tiUnrlte. 
— (lUirnef. liiicof (ionufKdi 

man-hi]): while the -econd 
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China of tlie ei*- and T’ang-^ and llie Jajian of Xara or Heian. On 
the othei' hand the -trictK Indian <*la--ie -tylc known as Gupta in- 
spired ciJi tlie ^ehooU of the -onth from ilie De('(‘an U) Ja\a and Cam- 
bodia. the ^rhool of Mavurhhanj. in particular, forming a transi- 
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dhara and partly from Sarnath. Equally important the relation- 
ship exi>ting l)etueen Tibetan art and the late Pala art of Magadha. 
in which Nepal is again the link. 

Though Tibet i^ now the stronghold of Buddhism, it did not receive 
this religion till comparatively late. Though the presence of Buddhi-t 
mi^^ionarie^ in the Far Ea-t i^ lecorded a^ eailv a^ the fir-l centurie- 






Fk.i i>.h 1711) 
Dakifu. Ma/ot ( oikM tion. 
— Phoftt, Mn.sn' (in If net 


F I (. ( K L 172 

FakTiiT. ATaznt rollr(ti()n. 
- — Photo. Miisee (ini/nef 


of our era. and. a'- we have sliown. fi*o!n tlu" htth (‘(‘ntiiry onwaid 
Kadigaria and \\Ti (ihina were almost entirely Buddhiq. Tibet was 
not converted till tla^ tniddle of the seventh century, during the reign 
and on the initiativf^ of King Srong-hcan-sgam-po. who reigned from 
about 630 to 630. Thi^ monarch -ent one of hi?- mini-tor- to -tudy the 
great Bidian religion in Magadha — that i-. the holy land of the 
Ganges, the region now known a- Behar. In order to establish civiliza- 


V Hr{ n\ 1 T t 
Tiix't an IxMlhi-^at t \ a. 
— MiLs'f’c (luinict 


F I r. r Tx t: IT") 
Tilx’lan a 

— Music ( iiuruel 
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tion firmly in his country and link it up with the great cultures of the 
neighbouring countries, the same monarch married at a short interval 
a Chinese and a iSepalese princess. Thi- double union was symbolic, 
for it was accompanied by a lading religion'^ influence coming from 
both quarters: the influence of Tkrng Buddhism and of the Gangetic 
form. Til)etan art. in particular, was formed out of preponderantly 
Indian. Pala. and Xapale^e elements, with a lesser contribution from 
China. 

In the eighth century the celebrated Padma Sambhava. an Indian 
monk from aland a in Magadha. imported Tantrism into Tibet — 
that is, a form of Buddhism at once mystical and gro^s. full of sor- 
cery and magic, and a symbolism based on terror and sensuality. 
The adept" of Tantrism placed their faith in the miraculous power of 
the hermetic book", or taut r a. and magi(‘ diagram", or mandala. as 
well a" in the supernatural intervention of bodhisattvas and dhvdni 
Buddha" or their feminine ])rinciple". or sV/A^z.s. In all e""entials tlie 
influence which now invaded Tibetan Buddhism in a "carcelv veiled 
form was none other than that of the Sivaite Hinduism which pre- 
dominated at that time over the ^vliole of India. ^ ^ e have alreadv 
noted the simultaneous infiltration of the same influences into the 
Japane"e Buddhi"m oi the Tendai and Shingon ^ects daring the Heian 
period: and even in "uch a land of balanced moderation and humanist 
tendencies as Japan the"e influence" produced an art ^\ith Sivaite 
aflmities. full of sudi visions of terror as the Fudo of the Knvasan 
( "ee above, p. 75). The action of the"e doctrines wa" naturallv 
much "tronger in a land \\ho"e culture was but mnv and where the 
innate tendencies of the race to "f)rcery and mystici"m. as illustrated 
l)y tlu‘ Bon "t'cl". en"Urt‘d them free "(‘ope. In ^pite of all the later 
reform" made under the regime of the laina". Til)etan religion and 
art wert‘ never to l)e tmtiiady rid of tluun. 

^ ('t No). It, pp. irif>-201. For rtip tHntric to Sivaism and ttio later 

phaM‘N of Buddhism, (‘f. Vol. 1 1, Fig. and Vol. IV. Fig. 173 and 191. 
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Even at thi< early period the Tibetan pantheon was not content with 
the usual bodhisattvas of the Indian cla^-ic age: Amitabha. Ainitavus, 
Vajradhara. Avalokitesvara. Maitreya. Mahjusrl. and Wijrapani. not 
to speak of the Buddhist godde-s Tara, with her two fornix, the white 
and the green Tara, the former 
^eated in the Eastern fasliion and 
having an eye in the centre of her 
brow (Fig. 169). the latter -eated 
on a throne with her left foot hang- 
ing down I Fig. 170.) The Tibetan 
heaven was peopled with a ho^t of 
strange or terrible divinitie-. tlie 
heritage of later Bengal and \epal 
(cf. the detail of Fig. 192-191). 

Such are tlie godde'-^ MarIcT, rej)re- 
sented with three heads, the middle 
one of which i^ calm, and the right- 
hand oiie distorted into a grima(*e, 

\\hile the third one has a >ow's face: 

SrT(le\T. or Llia-mo. riding on a 
mule with a bridle of poi<o!ious ser- 
pent'-. and ha\ing a young man Fn-inr I7")h 

Haved alive a- her saddle ( (‘f. detail Manjn-n Fill Lron/t^ I -iMaMn. 

crnt h ( ml iir\ . 

of Fig. 192): HayagrTva. with a ~ Musir litifol ('dllcrf ion 

hor^e*^ head appearing among his 

hair: ^amantaka. a tenlbh' form of the bodhi-aU\ a Mvinju-rl. \\ ith 
nine head.- - - the ceiitral oiU‘ of whidi i- that ot a bull - - -ixteen feet, 
and thirtv-iwo liand- biandi-liing every kind of utvipon. a- wtdl a- a 
man b(Mng im]>ahMl and an (T^phant*- hide: Mah.lkala. “the (heat 
Black One '' — that i-. Siva in the unexpected ( haraeter ol a protiM'tor 
of Buddhi-m: ’ Yama. the god ot death. ! iding on a bull. ha\ ing him- 

1 M. Pcllict point- out tluU Malullvji.i a- prott'clor of Buadlii-ni i- kn<»\\n t<» Iraji.ni 
Biutdlii-in a- t*arl\ a- thi* -oNt'ntli ( t^nturv. 
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elf a biiir.' head, and carrying a haliy'r skeleton; the Dakinl. a 
ort of Tantrir^t fairies, repre-'ented ar nude dancing female figures 
















1 H . I I! 1 1 . tl 

Th*' \<) I i \ 't N ( ,! ( Jill Idli.J. 
Musi'f (iinntri ffii'i'^'fnri 


olonied with garland- of -kiill- ( F’ig. 1J-1<2). Even the mild 
\valokite^vara (the Chine-e Kuan-yin and the Japanese Kannon ) as- 
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Divine and the Lnknowalde (Fig. 194). But thougli the magicians 
and necromantists of Tibet delighted in the'-e constantly recurring 
theme^. they did not l)y aiu' means iment them. \\'e have unlv to 
turn over the pages of a manual of Buddhist it'onography to convince 
ourselves that most of the forms in (luestion appeared in Bengal dur- 



Fnirnr 1 

Otirrintr ot tln' platter of riee and of the four howls. 
— Miisre (jinnieL Bucot mission 


ing the Pfila and Sena period-, ftom the eighth to the twelfth cen- 
turies — or later, iti mediieval \et)al. 

This appendage to Indo-Buddhi-t att i- too oftiai ignored. Critics 
stop short at rTU[)la — that i-. Indo-classic art --- an<l fail to (‘ontimie 
their restMrches into the Pala ami Staia att of Bengal: but tlu^so are 

^ 'rht‘ evM-nlial ^\ork to eoitsull on f hi- ijne-lion i- Mi— \ln ♦■ ( i« f | \'s. jinr hook. Tl.t' 
('.Oils of \orllnTn liiuhlhism. (hnr hi^lorw n‘ono</ni [tl.y om! f>ro</rf^,sirr rrolnfmn thioimh //,e 
fSorilicrn limliihisl i‘ouriirn’s\ iriih n f/enere/ infrodmiion on limldfusm 2rid edition. Lon- 
d<»n, M-o (i. Itoerieli; Tilx'fnn Pninhnn'i 102') ; J. Hnekin: CV/e/.s <!' o uirr ile In 

sciilpfnrt' imlnmne rf fihefiiine mi Mnsft^ i iiiirnef 1931 >, ( iriirn\<'del; Mytholmne ilii Boad- 
dhisnie an Tibet et en Monyolie ‘Pari-, 1909). 
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none the le-s of great interest to ii-. for it i< precisely in them that 
Tibetan ait coii-i-t-. If we look at the various Pala statue^ of Dacca, 
Lucknow, and Nepal in Benoyytosh BhattacharyyaN Indian Buddhist 
Iconography^ ^ve -hall :ree that they are almo-t point for point identi- 
cal with the Tibetan bronze- in the European collection-. Even at 
Nalaiida many-headed, many-armed figure^ of Yamantaka may be 
found, adorned with necklace- ot skull- and brand i-hing -word-: " 
on the relief- in the Indian Mu-eum. South Ken-ington. and the 
Lucknow Mu-eum. we find figure^ of Ashtabhuja MaricI waving their 
eight arms, each with it- different attribute, such a- a bow. etc.; and 
though the-e are btill inspired by the elegant Pala convention, they 
already fore-hadow the whole of Tantri-t art.' In the Dacca Mu-eiim. 
again, there are ^ome figure- of ]\Iahaprati-ara. or Buddhist god- 
de->e-. seated in the Indian fa-hion and brandi-hing sword^. bows, 
etc., in their eight arms.' Tibetan art did nut invent this -tvle. it 
merely carried it further; oi' ye may put it in thi- way: that Tibetan 
art. -o far a- it wa- subject to Tantri-t influences, was born, not on the 
high plateaux of the Brahmaputia. but in Behar and Bengal, between 
the eiglith and the thirteenth centurie- of our era. 

Tantri-t influence ^va-. of coiir-e. not the only one to find its wav 
in thi- fa-hion from the Gauge- up to the Tibetan plateau. Behind all 
the demonology, -orrery, magic, and -ymbolic images of religious 
tenor and -exuali-m in which the later pha-e- of Buddhi-m clothed 
them-el\e-. there -till rtunanuMl Biiddhi-m it-elf. a- it had appeared 
in the (bipta and Har-ha period-, during the fourth, fifth. <ixtli. and 
seventh centinie- of our t‘ra — a religioii of chai ity atid tenderne--. 
of gentlene-- atid renunciation, a- -een in the live- of the Ble-sed 
()n<‘ and in the pure po(‘try of the :>htras and jdtalais ( birth-torie- | . 
Thi- Buddhi-m. which, in -pitf‘ ot llu' Tantt i-t tendencies of the popu- 

- OxInrU 1 ni\ri-it\ f <»t iori'.. 

- Fm'iion \ tn-li lUicU Uk hui > \a, op cit., PI. \\\ I 1). p, ~ 2 , 

= iu \\\ . and \\\l a. 

^ Ibid . PI. \\\V b and C-. 
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lar was the only true lot in. had been brought to Tibet or re- 

vived there pei iodira I ly by tlu' nii--ionarie-. Tir-t there wa- tlie 
pundit Atl^a. who journeyed from Magadlia to Tibet in 1010. spend- 



Fk.i hl 1 Kif.T lu nn 
Fia^nnrnt of Fiir ITii Fra,>riitrnt of I'iir. ITE. 


inp; some time iii ja\a on the way — an iiittue-liug eirriim-tanei' in 
view of the relation^ \\hieh we -liall lia\e to note betwiaai Pala ait, 
that of Java, and that of Tibet. While le-toring mona-tie diMupline, 
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abstinence, and celibacy in the convent- of Tibet. Atl>a brouglit with 
him a fre>h influx of Pfila art. Later on. another great monk, al-o 
Tibetan in origin, the famou- T-ong-kha-pa (1357—1419). intro- 
duced still more thoroughgoing reform- into the local form of 
Buddhi>m. He ^eem^ to have tried far as po— ible to eliminate 
Sivaite ritual from the liturgy, and. like AtT-a. he re-e-tabli-hed di— 
cipline and cha-tity in the mona-terie-. By reviving intere-t in the 
Indian Scriptures he ^et up quite a literary renai^-aiu‘e. He wa- him- 
self nurtured in the sacred book^. and. as 5Ion-ieur Hack in ha'^ 
pointed out. in his work'^ we find the ]3rimitive Buddhi-t ideal of 
univer'^al charity, uncontaminated by all the diaboli-m of the 5Iiddle 
Ages. The Church a- reformed by him — the bellow* Church 
decidedly got the ])etter of the ancient -ect- known a- the '* red ^ect-. 
which were utterly given over to -orcery. and i- -till the chief ecch‘-i- 
astical organization of Tibet today. The Dalai Lama-, who are the 
spiritual -ucce-sors of T-ong-kha-pa. establidied a -ort of Biiddhi-t 
papacy at their centre in Lhasa, which even now continucc- to enjoy 
a -ort of spiritual primat*y over mo-t of the Buddhi-t- of central 
Asia ( cf. Fig. 192 b. 193).^ From the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turie- the 5 ellow' Church wa- to ]>e found treating on e({ual term- 
with the China of the Ming or Cli’ing emperor-. The-e uninterrupted 
relations explain, moreover, the Chine-e influence- — - e-pe<'iallv tho-e 
of Ming art — which we shall find in Tibetan jiainting along>ide of 
Indian influences. 


r I B K T A \ A K r 

I\ ADOPTIXa; THE ABOVE TITLE FOB THIS SE(^TIO\ OF THE PHESENT 
wolk. we do not dtaiv that we aie conioiming to ru-tom rathm than 
following our own pei-onal com i(*tion. For in -culptuie. at hxi-t. 
we should prefer to ^pcak of a wider -chool. of which TilxTan art i- 

^ K. KawJt^nu hi: ) vars in fiheL with a bt ualil’ul < ohairta! \if\\ oi' Eha^'a .. 
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Suhhuti prottM tliJi: Ih*' na<i<is tiir 

— Mnst'e itiunieL Harot r/itsston 
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merely a component part, and not an independent one at that: a 
school to which we would give the name of Pala-Tihetan " art. 

In pre\ioLi- volume^ of the present work ( Vol. IL p. 124; VoL III, 
pp. 179-82), we defined Pala art as a Gothicized form of Gupta 
art.*" " As we have indicated, this art had its origin in the characteris- 
tically melting softness and simplicity of the art of the Ganges region 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries. But little by little the Gupta 



F I G L lu. 184 

Fraginriit uf the bainc picture Fig. 183 

treatment of the nude tended towards a more elongated elegance and 
po.se^ of greater preciosity — a more pronounced sideward >way of 
the hips, more sophisticated finger-gestures ( madras ). and a most sub- 
tle combination — paradoxical though thi> may sound — of greater 
fiexil)ility with a more liieratic character, together with a profusion 
of decorative motives and ornaments, a ta-te for complicated decora- 
tive themes and for ])ack-piece>. l)ackgrounds. and decorative >eltiiigs 

^ Oil the Pala aial Sena arts in general, ^ei' J. <7 French: Tiic \r( of Uie Pal Ernffire 
1 Oxford. Ih28' : St(‘lla krarnrlM'h : ” IVihi and Staia Senli)ture>/* in /Vnpun/. October 0120: 
Naliiii karita BhatUiNali. ruiator of tht‘ Dacca Mu^eiun: !<'oni>uraf)fiy ttl Bu(l(lftii>l and 
Brahnianical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum ^Dacca Museutn, lM24i. 
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BIia\ i\ «“ku c’oriN Cl ( in;: a licrcti<'al ax'ctic. 
— Miiaee (iiiinwf Bacul niissiitn 
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contort thenHeKc' into angular gesture-, or to soar’ upward'^ \vith a 
single impul-e toward- lire niy-lic lieaven- of Mahayana Buddliism. 
Art hecarne a form of -yniboli-in. So -trongly niaikcd i- tlie hieiatic 
character which we have ju-t pointed out tliat certain statue- of thi- 
-chool might lead ns to -iippo-e that the light and naturali^tic fornix 
of the Gupta period were undergoing a proce-< of Byzantinization. 
But we ^oon ^ee that this tendency toward- -tiftne-- i- only apparent, 
and that the hieratic rpiality of Pala art not only pre-erve- all the 
vigour of the Gupta school, hut at times even add- a youthful fredi- 
nes> whic'h. comhiued with the gracility of the form- and the precio-itv 
of the attitude-, often produce- an impre--ioii of rare elegance ^ 

(Fig. 166. 167. 168).“ 

In our opinion, wlrat con-titute- the charm and we niav alnrost 
sav the piquancy of Pfila and 1 ihetan art i- jjriH'i-elv the "ight of 
the-e fre-h Indian nude- -till -urviving beneath all the liieratic and 
sMuholic accretion*^ of the Mahayana in later pha-C'^. It i- a- though 
we had here a pla-tic convention like that of the Romane-que ini- 
pri-oirlng withirr it'- rigid line- the pal[)itating life of the mo-t plea— 
itrg Alexamlt ian irude-. and even at time- giving free ex[>re— ion to it. 

Xow'. all the-e letnark- that we ha\e ju-t applied to the -culpture 
of Bengal iir the Iklla arrd Serra ptuiod- are e^juallv true of Aepale-e 
and Pihetan -tatiic-,. and llrert* can l)e no ])etter ])ro(d’ nf how directlv 
the-e are derived from the art of Bengal. Indeed, the ])er-i-tenee of 

these tropical nude thoiiglr iiow in air ornate -tvle. decked with 

flower- and garland- — on tlie higlr Tibetan plateaux, in a region 
where they are ab-olutedy oppoved to elimatir condition- and native 

’ I o*lVr \Uv ivmhr in pailidilar lo (hr drli-lit lul U.Hlniapanl V \ at >kit TAn ai a i. 
M-atrd on tta- lolu- llironr in t ha attitudr ot paUinia [(iliirisaiHr , a t)!ark M-hi-l liLnjiv 
n.-arU loftVrt In tiriLdit tmrn th'hai nr <1. a inn IVnm t !ah‘ Urda nr Snria pn ind. 

nnw in th<‘ lin-tnii MiiMaiin ^^hl<h i- wrli irpmdn, rd m ( nnmai a-u ,iin \ ; /'nW/n//n n't 
Iwliari \rf IM \\ I \ . ( )nr Ispc nt ix.d [n.nt t \ a Innnd in thr \ il.rtan paint inir- i- dii.M tl> 
d»*ti\r<l rintii tin- t\pn 

- Srr \,ilini Kanta P>hatta-ali. np < i} Pl. \I\ lairikntl hnni P.ha\ rtnipur i aiul 
\\I\ th.qMatMprati-ara nlj air V'vj InT \\ itli nnr FIlc Ich <1*. ihtl , PI. \\l and 
X\I1 lN\od7ira- fVnni "'^ninpaija and Kliailkair . 
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habits of life, bears ‘svitne^s to the fact that Tibetan art is foreign to 
Tibet, but was imported and adopted once for all and preserved, so 
to >peak, on ice among the glaciers. Nothing could be more touching 
than the-e voluptuoii'^ and intoxicating tropical flowers continuing, 
by a miracle of <ome bodhi'^attva. to hlo^-om among the <nows for 
ten centuries (Fig. 169. 170).' ^\ e may even note how. in spite of 
il^ Taiitri-t frenzy, or perhaps e\en because of this, a ^vork ^uch as 
the DakliiT in the Mazot collection (Fig. 171—172) is derived from 
the tradition of the Dra vidian nude- ( \ ol. II, Fig. 91—99). 

Side by -ide with thi- India influence, which is by far the strongest 
one apparent in them, ^epale-e and Tibetan sculpture none the less 
reveal atiinities with other 'schools. In the first place, however um 
expeeled -uch a -tatement mav -eem. the art of Bengal in the Pala 
and Sena period-, irom wliidi Tibetan art i- derived, vva- not without 
aflinitie- with the Javane-e art. fii>t of Pramhanan. and afterward^ 
of Sihgha-ari. Among the Javant'-e bronze- of the Pramhanan period 
I ninth (‘entiii y) pre-ented to the Mnspe Guimet bv Air. J. J. Meijer, 
theie i- a plump, pot-bellied Kuvera ciiriou-lv r<unini^cent of the 
Janibhala in tlu' Da( ra Alu-(‘uni; ^ while tlu' lean, elongated tor^o of a 
eel tain Av alokite-v a i a illu-tiated in A olume II (Fig. 126) has a 
f*ertain kin-hip with thr Pala -diool of \epal; or. again, the Praina- 
paramita in the I.eiden Aln-enm ( A ol. II. Fig. 127). belonging to 
the Singlia-ari -diool. of the thirtetaith century, could ea-ilv find a 
countmpart. if not in a;-thetic value, at lea^t in the general type of 
-uhjt‘ct- in -om(‘ -tatiu^- of the Gangctic group.' In raying, we do 
not implv that Alahavana Buddhi-m in Tibet wa- diiectlv influenced 
by that ot java, but wc may recall how. in the middle of the eleventh 
(•(uitiiry. tht' apo-th^ \tTki only reached Til)et aftci a vi-it to Java* 

^ In pniiit ..t \hr aViiri ut Ki- i:o m-tN 1... uitl, d.'li-lil 0,1 

l.okariatti.i n| Die Mu-runi 1 1 p, . m 1 1 k r. | In M, X,,|i[ii Kanla Itlfat l.i-ali on oil 

ni \ L i. • 1- - 

ItpnoNNtoa, op .it . IM. \\\1\, ,|, X^ainl K^hiUi lihattasali, op 

« it . I’l. \1. r * 

H»‘Ho\ \ to-h Hiiat t \ a. ( )p ait [M. WWl.c. 
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and we may emphasize the point that between the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Java, Pala and Sena Bengal, and the land^ of Tibet 
and ^sepal. which received their teaching from Bengal, mu'^t have 
had mutual intellectual relations, and conserjuently artistic ones too. 
of a far more active nature than has been supposed. The spiritual 
teriitory over ^\hich the monastic city of Xfilanda held sway extended 
from Sihghasari to Lha^a. 

Chinese influence wa^ necessarily more direct. And here ^^e find 
a curious coincidence. On reaching Tibet the teiideiudes of Chinese 
Buddhist sculpture, which had become stereoty}ied ^inee the ^ ei and 



K 1 1 . T K r 1 1 

NU^nju'^ri and ^ aMxlhxaja. 

Sui periods. (*()ntri])uted towards l eiiiforcing those Gothic ^ tenden- 
cies which were already to be found in Bengali art. wlu*ther Pala, 
Sena, or Xepalese. The same tall slenderncs- of lorm. attenuate<l to 
the point of stiffness, the same angular (juality in the ornaments and 
jewels, as we have already noted in the CJiiupse ^(ndpture of the sixth 
ceiitLirv (cf. Vol. III. Fig. 157-161 ) are to be found in two Tibetan 
statuettes, evidently of a much later dattx in the Musee Guimet ( Fig. 

171. 175). 

Tibetan painting likewise offers the most happy coinbination of 
Indian and Chinese influences. Mo<{ of the banners whic h have come 
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down to date only from the eighteenth eenturv. and "Ome even 
from the nineteenth. But the ** faithful repetition " charaeteri-tie of 



the Tibetan image-nKik(‘r- i- -o -ei upnloii- that h(U*(‘ the question of 
ehronologv i- of hut ^mall imi)ortanet‘. There are '^cene^ dating from 
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or inrantaiion : lor the ta^k ot iniage-[)aiiitiiig ua- oon-idered in 
e<juivalent to a pi a\er. 

Here, therefore, in the -(Tilt)tiire. Ave -hall find the le-^on^ of 
Bengali painting untouched. The derivation from thi^ -ource so 
oliviou^ that we are hound to accept it in ^pite of the di-appearance of 
the intermediate links oi connexion. Hardlv an\ thins: remain- of late 


IiRheBuddhi-t painting, after the 
daN-' of Ajanta and Bagli. hut there 
are a few fragments extant which 
-ullice to a--ure u- of the continuity 
of the tradition. For the Pala jierio.l 
we may cite in particular the illu- 
mination in the famous manuscript 
on palm-leaves of the Ashtasdlui- 
bfikd P rajfidj)dra7nitd in the Briti-h 
Museum, dating from the heginning 
of the ekwenth centuiw. among 
which there i> an elegant little Ijo- 
dhi-attva. -eated on a fahulou- hea-t 
in the “ po-e of pa-time," with the 
left hand out-tretched. the right 
arm hanging down negligently and 



re.-ting carele--ly upon the right 
knee, with the right leg ^lightly 
raised. The delicate' slcnderne-- of 


K ' , , I i> I 1 1 

I finl rif 

— \I iisi’r ( iu fffii'l Htuutf niissuiTi 


the limh> and the \outhful line (d’ the hu-t gi\(‘ ihi- image' an afhnity 
with the figure- e)f le)\ei- at Ajanta ' — a w ateneel-dow n and rather 
chileli-h Ajanta. it i- true. reMluced to the* le\el ot illumination, hut 
with nude form- of a -till charming fre‘-hne— . 


' Si‘c Uit' ( \ Ko'nrh * 7’/ \rf ifir IKd Krnfnre ( )\iur(l rni\ y 
I’rr-s. . Fit:. Will 1 Tln'rt' .ur ■'CNm "irnibir rn.irnix ript" in rvi'.trrn onr 
coinini: iVoni limcnil ( 'ainlu idtrr MS Vdd 1 tc 1 and U)!!!! . four fmni Nepal ('atntnidp‘ 
MS. \dd. IhFF. ('alintta Uits.tl Soviet \ MS \I,V. one in the \ nHlenhur*: ('ol- 

Ifctioii, and one in the latroie eollet. ti( )rc t akutta. 
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The greatest tiea-ure of tlii> -eliool of art (‘on-^i-t'^ of another 
maauseiipt of the ^anie work found in Nepal, in a painted wooden 
ease and with two palm-leave^. al>o painted, now in tlie Bo'-ton 
Mu-eiini. and dating from the leign of Gopala. king of Bengal, about 
1136 . The paintings in the Boston Alu^euni have keen reproduced. 



F T < I lU ' 1 ^ G 
Musre (iiiifnel 



F k; i n i: 1 Gh h 
Siani<’>«t> head. 
— - \/asVf’ (tiiinivf 


partly iii eolDur. by Mr. Viianda Cooniara'waiiiy in hi' fine all)uin: 
Purtiolio of Indian Art.' I wonlil call tlie reader' patticidar attcai- 
tiou to luo painting' nf the luglie't iinpnitanre: the two hand' troin 
die painted wooden ca'e ( I’l. XXXIl). one of which repaxait' tlie 
A"ault of Mara, the other a \onthfid Tara with her attendant'. It i' 
e^.'ontial to compare the u|)permo't of the'(‘ 'cene' witli tlie painting-^ 
‘ Mii'cuiii of Fine Art'. Bd'lmi, I't \\\tt, N.Wttl. \-\\\. 
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of the >ame subject brought l)ack from Tun-buang by the Pelliot mis- 
sion. and tbo'^e in the Tibetan temptation '^ceties brought back by the 
Bacot mi-^'-ion with a view to e'^tabli^hing the analogies and differ- 
ences between them; ^ it is still more indispensable to compare the 
Tara in the second row and the white Tara in Pb XXX\" of 
the same portfolio with the gracious bodhisattvas of the Tibetan 
painting-.' ^ e repeat once again that these supple, elegant, 
elongated, youthful Bengali nudes, with their un^ymmetricak 
drooping poses and their marked sideAvard s^vay of the hips, 
noticeable even in the seated posture, obviously represent the tran- 
sitional ^tage between certain figures on the ceilings of Ajanta and 
a whole range of Tibetan figures. From the-e two seated types of 
Tara illu>trated in the Bo-ton manuscript, in particular, are derived 
not onlv the Tibetan Taras in Fig. 169 and those following it. but also 
the charming figures of Mahju>rl ^een in the detail of Fig. 191 and 
tho-e folloA\ing it. And if we are a'-toni-hed at the virtuo-itv of the 
Tibetan aninial-paitUer-. we sliould remember, for example, the pow- 
erful vet -^upple form of the white elephant in the V essantara jdtaka. 
a Xepal e-e inanu-cript of the thirteenth century in the Tagore col- 
le(‘tion, illu-trated in Mr. Coo^nara^\vam^ A fnie manual. 

Tibetan paintitig. derived from the.-e Pida-Aepale-e >chools. was 
no more nor le-- than miniature-painting on a large scale, and w^as 
to pre-erve tlu‘ fre-hne^s of colour and decorative richness of the 
hagiographical miniature, a^ well a- it-^ -incerity of in-piration and 
didactic preci-ion. But. Avorkitig on a huger scale than the Bengali 
or Xepale-e illumitiat(U'- who-e works lia\e come down to us, it mar- 

^ \\c iriMV out that Sir \urt*l strin brou^ail t)a< k Uorii Tuii-huan^^ to 

tlir lUitish Mu-«‘um a paiutlrii: of a l>o(|}ii->aU \ <i wtiidi ({(M idcdK \<*pait‘>(\ tlaliri"- 
lioni aUouL tin* iiintli (riitui’\, Srr tin* JapanrM* rr\ir\\ hakkd No tST ( \pril 1 
tM 1 

- < ',r i'.iHtwuirn^wnnw ' II isforv Iriilidn ((rul \rf PI \(U1I VUr *^{{0 

2151 ' - , 

t 'ooruara>\N arnv I f ishtrv nl I rnfuin iind Iridnrie.M'an tr/. !M \ ( U 11 . Fijr. 2T<) Vrr\ 
rro<Ml ivfjrfxln. tiori- nl HudrlhiO rniriiatnn - i>\' Brn^ra! in the tdr\oiith (riiturC will aKu be 
foiifid in \alini Kanta Bhatta^ali. op oit. PI I, II. 
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^hailed its figures in enormous and often very well-balanced com- 
poi?itions. The distribution of the scenes and their respective impor- 
tance were, moreover, still dictated by religious tradition. But even 
within it< narrow limits the good Tibetan monks were to display a 
charming freshness of imagination. 



Fniuiu: ]^)7 Fi (a nr 200 

Sianif'^o in^ad. Ilrad tVotn Lophiiri, 

- — Musre (tuifuet — Pihi voUerliun 


Let us consider, for instance, the delicdous \ali\itv sc'eiie in the 
Bacot colhadion in the Mu^ee Guimet ( Fig. 176). Beneath tlu^ a.soka- 
tree. Queen Maya, w ith nude bu>t and the elegant Indian swav of the 
hips, i-' giving birth to the Prede-tined One. a little gold icon which 
has sprung forth from her side and has been received by the gods 
Indra and Brahma. M e may observe the piou- care with which the 
holy tree is treated, leaf by leaf, in the manner of Japanese lac(juer- 
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wolk. the iKing and many-coloured scart^. and the curling 

trails of -moking perfume-, al-o many-coloured. Avhich ri-e from the 
vases and perfume-hiirnei Over the tree, in the cloud-, we -ee a two- 
fold vision: on the one hand a Chine-e kio-k, purporting to be the 
heaven of the Tushita, or ” Sati-fied Ones.** in which the bodhi^attva 
.^akvamimi. at the moment of hi^ descent to earth, i- installing upon 
his throne hi- -ucccssor Maitreya. the Buddhi-t Messiah: and on the 
other hand an archipelago of fleecy clouds, in the Chine-e fa-hion. 
bearing the bodhi-attva on his de-cent Irom heaven in the form of a 
Avhite elephant, al-o tieated in the Chine-e manner and surrounded 
bv an e-cort of deitie-. Thi- beatific vi-ion of some Tibetan Fra 
Angelico has a charm that can hardly be denied. Equally delightful 
i- the scene of the Seven Steps from the lower part of the -ame banner, 
with the delicate nudt' form of the Sacro Bandiino. the wonderful 
peacocks -preading tlieir tail- in hi- honour, and the elegant ante- 
lopes drinking Irom a pool in the foreground (Fig. 177). Though 
the peacock- have a- much affinity with the (ihine-e deeorative art of 
the Ming and Ch'ing period- as with that of the Mogul-, the antelopes 
are -urely deii\ed from an Indian tradition extending from Ajanta to 
Mogul and Rajput art (el. A oL IT Fig. 241, 214. and p, 151 ). Thu- 
uniformilv of religion- in-pi lation and the neces-itv of strict adher- 
eiK^e to tradition in the illu-tration of tlie -acred books here succeed in 
harmoniou-lv blending hotli Indian and Cliine-e decorative motive-. 

Still more charming i- Fig. 1 7(S. n*pn^senting the Buddha cutting 
off hi- hair in order to become a monk.’ The Hle--ed One i- a slender 
nude figure, eha-te. -ott, and -till \outhlul. -et off bv the varvitm 
hues of the cloak, while the ge-tiirt* with which he cut- off the locks 
of hair, which an* then jneked u[) {)r cairied off to lu*aven by the god- 
in a -(‘roll-like ligiiK' of many colour-, i- long, elegant, and delicate. 
The -etting 1- a frt'-li. -niillng ghuhe willi brooklet- de-cending in 
foaming ca-eadt*-; faith(*i away, in a peaceful -pot under the tree-, 

^ I ti«* ifiNlh- irirrrrU to in thi- mikI fhn tollowiri^^ am 

r»-lat**a in \ nl 11, p[> U). 12. 5<L 


the Buddha ahaiuloning him^elt tu iu<‘diLitioii with ^uch fer\our 
tliat he doe-^ not notice llie iinpoitLinitie-« of \\liich he the object 
(Fig. 181 ) : higher up. on the left, tlieie arc mountain- in tlie diine-e 
style, inhabited by flock- of antelope, and with (•a\e- lidl of hei’iuit- 
ages in which a-cetic- are meditating (Fig. 180). Below (Fig. 179). 



Fioc'ht: Fr(.( mi. 109 

Siani<*>.e head. S{ai}it">r tu'ad. 

— Pild rttUrrftun — (imfiu‘1 


after the ^cene of the cutting of the gra— and the offei ing of the bowl-. 
come< the farm of tlie ])iou- Sujata. with it- I)uilding- in the (diiiH*-e 
fashion, it- t!'ee>-. it- fold full ol bea-t-. and it- ehaiming little cow-. 
If we ma\ confe— to a per-onal prt^feience. we may -av that we in- 
fiiiitelv prefer the ru-lic frt*-hne— of the-e naY\e little picture- to all 
the Ch’ing laiuFcape- produced during the -ame age. 
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?Sext come'^ a perfectly enchanted scene. The sky open^, and, amid 
a dazzling array of cloud- in the '' chili'" Ayle and many-coloured 
^piral^ of trailing vapours, in a shower of wondrou- floweis. high 
up among the clouds again-t a ]>ackgroiind of gudiing waters and 
green meadow-, we see the Buddha, who. having a-cended to the 
palaces of the Thirty-Three gods to carry his gospel to his mother, i^ 
de-cending the stairway of heaven amid the rejoicings of spirits and 
apo-tle^ iFig- 182). 

Further on, thi> -cene of enchantment takes on a more human char- 
acter and a sweetness woithy of the religion of St. Fianci> (Fig. 183). 
The worthy painter show- us Subhuti. the disciple of the Buddha, 
reconciling the two ho:?tile races of Indian mythologv. the nagas and 
garudas, mythical creatures, the former of which have an affinitv with 
the water— er pent, and the latter with biid^ of prev. The apo-tle. with 
an expression of gentlene-s and conipa--ion. i- preaching on the brink 
of the ocean, a va-t ex[)anse of watei producing an impre— ion of sub- 
marine tran-f)arency. The tumult of the cvave- a- thev break into foam 
i- tendered with remarkable animation and a charmitig sense of 
decorative effect worthy of the be-t Mitig (‘alligrapher-. Erpiallv ele- 
gant in de-ign. but with a fre-hnes- and fa-cination which are quite 
Indian, are the King atid Oueen of the migas. wuth their cobras' heads 
i— uing iioin betwetm tlieii' -houlder-. ha-leuing up from the <lepths 
(d' the ocean to the feet of the a]>o-tle. The treatment of the garudas 
i- full of a humour tliat i- quite Chinese; they take the form of little 
monster-, halt cat. half pairot. which are occupied in attacking the 
hated nagds with an infinitt^ di-play of turn-, twi-ts. and grimaces, 
l l) above ( Fig. IHl ) are a -eated Buddha and a Subhfiti in a po-e of 
adoration — both of them figure*, w ith an intellectual ([ualitv worthy 
of the Sung painter- of a-f'etic. ( cf. \'ol. HI. Fig. 221. 225 228 
22 <)). 

Chine-e influemo a-ett- it-elf even mon* decidedly in Fig. 185. 
repre-enting King Kulika MafijiCrlkirti. The splendid decorative 
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Fig. 185 1) ^liow- U'^ the saint Hhavaviveka in a charming landscape 
of valley-, meadow-, and -tream-. hr-t converting a Brahman ascetic 
and then admitting him to the ton -n re and to order-. Above him is a 
portrait, full of -piritnality. of the ])hilosopher Aagarjuna. 

Figure^ 186 to 189 rcpre-ent the nKtlulsiddha — that i-. tlie great 
sorcerei- of the Tihelan sect- — and are. in oiir eve-, among the 
mo-t intererting. \\ ithout entering into a detailed exposition of their 
i(‘onographieal significanee. for vhieh I refer the reader to ^lonsieur 
FldckinA learned -tudie-. I will merely call attention to the qiialitv 
of the-e delicate and delight! ul nudes, repo-ing in attitude^ full of 
charm and ahandonment in fresh meadows, among springs, brooks, 
groves, cave-, rock-, or Howeritig hill-side-. know the origin of 
the-e ascetic* faeces, with their subtle intellectual qualitv: tliev come 
from India the eternal, fioni Ajanta to the fakir- of the Mogul and 
Rajput ^eliool- de-crihed in 5 olimie II of thi- woik ( p. 370). As an 
outward and vi-ihle sign of thi- origin, one of the sorcerers in Fig. 
18^. Bandhepa. i- \v earing the c'o-tume of a voung Indian rajah, 
treated in the manner of the Mogul portrait- ( cf. Vol. IF Fig. 220— 
223 ). Similarly, the charming antelope cropping the sward tru-tfully 
in the t)re-tmce of the -aint- in Figures 187 and 189 are certainly de- 
rived from the -chool- of India: there is something veiv Indo-Persian 
in the action of the antelope -cratching it^ ear with it- hind foot in 
Fig. 187. W e may al-o mention the nude feminine form- in Fig. 188, 
w ith their pure, delicate grace — ■ for in-tanee. tho-e of the sorceres-es 
Mekhala and Kanakhala. and. al)o\e all. of the sorceiess Manih- 
hadia. who i- -hown di-porting her-elf in the air. wearing a- her sole 
garment a long, lloating -cai f. hut with her hail adorned with a wreath 
of flowcn-. and hm' hand- and feet -et ofT hv bracelet-, cpiite in the 
manner ol an Indian w//w////?7. while the frf‘-lm(‘— of the ninh^ hodv 
ha- -till a liopical -a\oiir. and wlitai tian-poited to the high heavens, 
among the loftv mountain ])eak-, ha- -onaqhing tlu' charac'ter of the 

^ iniuie-rniah.inf ,ln Mn./r Guimrf- rnllrrfion. hoiuhlhujues, p 102: mul HidleUn 
arrhroln./,rf,u: .In Mn.rc hunnef, I>1. II: A.a. cenfrnlc et Tibet. Misswn, Pelliot et Bacot, 
p. 30, 
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heavenly vision- of the eailv Italian ina'-ler<. It i- iinpo--il)le not to 
recognize in tlii'^ ex(|ui''ite hocly. with it- flawle— form-, a de-cendant 
of the (ipsaras or nvinph- of AjanUt. 

With their per-i-tent lack of comprelien-ion for '^ome a-pect- of 
their own art. Oriental critic- have not vet realized that in the works 
of the Tibetan illuminator- the art 
of the Ea<t possesses a coutiterpart 
to the work of Van Eyck and Mem- 
ling. Fra Angelico and Benozzo Goz- 
zoli. with the addition of the ” pa- 
gan >pirit.’’ 

Xext come the Fathers of the 
Tibetan Church. M e repr('>duce liere, 
as Fig. 190. the portrait of the lama 
Sa-skya pandita ( 1 182—1252 ). who 
had great inHuence over matters 
both religion- and political in Tiljct 
during the Mongol pmdod. Tlie 
Sa-skya pandita.'^ Asrile- Monsieur 
Hackin. is -eated upon a goldeti 
throne covered with a -umpti]on- 
vellow' stuff: the lissonmess of 
hi- voung body, -till further em- 
phasized by the preciosity of the 
g(‘-tuie. reveal- an Indian in -pi ra- 
tion which ^till ])reserve- it- ma-t(‘ry. Equallv Indian, and more es- 
pe<dallv Prda in it- elt'ganctx i- th(‘ hand-ome and lasdnaling Mah- 
ju-rl with a flaming sworil in th<' iipp<‘r pai t of llit^ -ame banner, illn — 
trated in Fig. 191 : whihn on the other hand, the 5a-odhvaja in the 
same figure -hows the strictly (diiiu‘-t‘ typt‘ of a-cetic -jurituality 
familiar to us -ince the Sung period (cf. \5)1. III. Fig. 228. 239; 
\()\, IV. Fig. 5 1. 55 ) . 

The banner illu-trated in Fig. 192 i- (hwottal to the monk bSod- 
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nams-jDhyogS'glang ( 1439-1505). represented in the setting of which 
he was particularly fond: a landscape with steep, precipitous moun- 
tains. and peaks veiled in mists and cloud, with springs, foaming cas- 
cades. leaping torrents, trees ith great birds leaning over the ab\>^. 
and. far below, giddy glimpses down on to the steppe^ on which the 
tiny antelope are grazing. In the foreground are celestial beings 
standing upon the clouds, holding the ends of a cloth across which a 
child with an aureole is passing — the prophetic vision which de- 
termined the saint's vocation. Higher up he is -een as a vouth re- 
ceiving the tonsure from his master; and at the top is represented the 
union, at once canial and mystic, of a young bodhisattva and a supple 
Sridevi. 

\\ e also give the portraits of a few pontiffs of the Yellow Church, 
built up by Tsong-kha-pa and his disciples ( Fig. 192 b and 193). por- 
traits revealing an obvious Chinese influence of the Ming period; be- 
sides some Tantri-l scenes in a spirit which i-, on the other hand, 
(jLiite Hindu (Fig. 194).^ 

In conclusion, we reproduce here a few Siamese statues, the 
photograph-^ of which could not be included in Volume II of this 
work I pp. 339-13 ), where we stated that they would be postponed to 
this volume ( Fig. 195—201). 

^ o t tiinlv it iiiUN 111 ' iiitrrr^t to clo-'O witii 8 t<^> fHo \ h'Wn of tfio loiirnofl 

Japanese tVof‘e>->or Spiichi 1aki on 1 he ori"in^ of "['itietan jininting. IVoft'^xor Taki <li\ idiw 
th«' ol(i Idlx-fan art>; into tuo poriofK: niinio]\. tluit prrcrdin^r flic ^ iian d>naNf\ in 
]ii-^tor\, ariff tfio ^ iinn period In lu^ opinion, thr d'ihptan arts sinc'o tho ^ iian 
d\nasK a lit'cadent trn<lrn<‘y and an* of inferior (pialit>. ^\]nIe t}ios<- heloiiirin'X fo 

pre-'^ iiari times are of a little I.rtter (pialit >. Tfie excellent sp<M'innms of the d'dietan art s 
helori^drii: to pre-> iian limes (onxist in Oie pic tures that hH\e been dist>o\er(‘d in (’hini‘se 
Turkestan and tlie Kari-su pros inr>e> On rc'xiewin^: the rnatcTiaK for tlie ^tud\ of 
Tibetan art IToh's^ir Taki (om<-s to the <>onclusion that tlic' jiictures of Buddha on the 
four b.mners brouLrld ba< k from ddin-huan^' h\ Sir \urel Stein, th*' picture (»f Kannon 
from tiu' same* source I>roui:ht bac k I)\ the same (‘minent scholar, and \hv woodcut of 
Mandalas a j.ictun* of a luTdi pric'st disroNcavd at Kara-Khoto in the province of 

Kan-su bx M. Ko/lotf. constif,ite [hr most essential and valuable- materials for our 
present purpose- Brotf-ssor laki is further of opinion tfiat an inve-st ignition of th*-se 
notable- spec ime-ns reve-aK tlie fae t that ihr charactc'ristic trait of thes,. pictures is ‘'an 
ornate- < hara<-te-r. pe-. uliar to Tibetan art . condeine-d with a realistic treatnu-nt of obie-cts*’ 
(hnkka. No. bJh, June* lb27 . 
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\\ e have thu< completed our tour of Asia. It will remain to sum 
up our conclu?ion> in a future work — that is, to clarify the concep- 
tions of art of which we have obtained a glimpse in the course of 
the^^e four volume?, classifying them and distinguishing the elements 
which remain proper to each group after eliminating all those whi(‘h 
have been ])orrowed from neighbouring groups; and. lastlv. to com- 
pare these aesthetic ideals with those of the ^Wstern world from the 
broadly human point of view. Perhaps it may then be possible to 
e'^timate more precisely what is the contribution of Asia to the com- 
mon work of civilization. 
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‘A book that is shut is but a blocK ' 
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